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aa alloy. The . brought agaiaſt 
the goodneſs of God is founded, — on 


a falſe repreſentation, and an arbitrary ſuppoſition. 
Modern philoſophers are more to be blamed on 
this account, than the antients. They have a 
nobler view of the immenſe univerſe. They know 
that this planet is a part of it. How then can 
they aſſume that this part was made for one 
ſpecies of the animals it produces, rather than 
for the whole ſyſtem ? Divines are ſtill more to 
be blamed, than mere philoſophers. A confede- 
racy with atheiſts becomes ill the profeſſors of 
theiſm, and, leſs than any, thoſe who pretend to 


teach it. No matter: they perſiſt ; and, having 
done their beſt, in concert with their allies, to de- 


ſtroy the belief of the goodneſs of God, they en- 
deavour. to deſtroy that of his juſtice, which is a 
further article of their alliance. I have faid al- 
ready, that, leſt the bare exiſtence of phyſical and 
moral evil ſhould not afford the atheifts color 
enough to deny the being of God, nor the di- 
vines a ſufficient foundation te erect an heaven 
and an hell, they proceed to conſider theſe evils 
relatively to the diftribution of them, and they 
pronounce this diftribution unjuſt. Their decla- 
mations are heard on this ſubject with a double 
advantage, the partiality of love, and the preju- 
dice of averſion. Men are apt to paſs eaſily, and 


filently, over the . and — _ of 


| the 
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the evil by which they are affected in their own 
perſons, or in the perſons of thoſe whom they 
As eafily, and filently, do they paſs over 
the evil, which they never think ſufficient, and 
complain loudly of the good, which they always 
think too much, that falls to the ſhare of thoſe 
whom they difapprove, or who ſtand on any ac- 
count in ion to them. On ſuch motives 
they are induced to charge the providence of God 
with injuſtice. But here the confederacy breaks. 
The atheift concludes once more that there is no 
God. The divine ftill maintains that there is 
one. How well they both ſupport the charge, 
how effectually the latter re · aſſerts the Juſtice of 
the Supreme Being, we are now to enquire. And 

I perſuade myſelf that you. will be under ſome 

ſurpriſe to find a charge ſo groundleſs, that has 
been ſo long and ſo clamorouſly brought, and an 
| hypotheſis ſo weak, that has prevailed fo long and 
ſo generally among theifts. I know not whether 
the natural temper and diſpoſition of mankind, 
by which we muſt account for one, or the politi- 
cal and private intereſts, by which we muſt ac- 

count for the other, will take off this ſurpriſe till 
you have conſidered them thoroughly in their 
riſe and progreſs, and found them to be permanent 
cauſes of permanent effects. Then, indeed, your 
ſurpriſe will ceaſe, becauſe you will find no- 
thing in this caſe, which you will not find in many 
others; that is, error eſtabliſhed and perpetuated 

by affections, paſſions, intereſt, and authority 


among men, in oppoſition to the plaineſt dictates | 
.of their reaſon. 
B 2 
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Tua good men are chen . and bad 
men happy, has been a ſubject of invective ra- 
ther, than of argument, to Ericuxus, to CoTTaA, 


and to others among the antients. It has been 


too nearly ſo in the writings of ſome of the mo- 


derns, and little leſs in thoſe of ſome eminent di- 


vines. I have quoted CLARkxR on ſeveral gcca- 
ſions. I muſt quote him on this. In his Eviden- 
ces of natural and revealed religion“, as well as 
in his Demonſtration of the being and attributes of 


Godt, he preſumes to ſay, It is certain: and 


* neceffary, even as certain as the moral attri- 
e butes. of God” (and he had before affirmed 
the moral to be as eſſential to the divine nature, 
as the natural, and therefore as certain as God's 
exiſtence) ** that there muſt be, at ſome time or 
« Other, ſuch a revolution and renovation of 
things, ſuch a future ſtate of exiſtence of the 


lame perſons, as that, by an exact diſtribution 


c of rewards and puniſhments therein, all the pre- 
* ſent diſorders, and inequalities, may be ſet 
<< right, and that the whole ſcheme of providence 
* may appear, at it's conſummation, to be a de- 
c ſign worthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and 
* goodneſs.” At it's conſummation; for it ap- 

pears, actually, unworthy of them, as theſe men 
not only imply, but ſay. The hypothetical cer- 
tainty and neceſſity, on which the doctor is will- 
ing to riſque our acknowledgment of a Supreme 


_ our denial of him, is founded on this 
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and, in this caſe, he aſſumes, moſt preſumptu- 
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aſſertion, © that rewards and puniſhments, in ge- 
<< neral, are neceſſary to ſupport the honor of 
<< God, and of his law and government ;” and 
on this aſſumed ion, that the condition 
6 of mankind in this preſent ſtate is ſuch, that the 
«6 natural order of things is perverted, and virtue 


e proper and due effects. Audacious and vain 
moral attributes of God downwards, is nothi 
man ideas to the deſigns and conduct of God: 


ouſly, that the ſcheme and order of things, which 
God has eſtabliſed in this ſyſtem of ours, are 


ſuch, as cannot be reconciled even to the notions 
of human juſtice. His terms have a very ſolemn 


air, that may impoſe on the unwary, and confirm 
. 
lyſes them, and attends to the ſenſe of them, will 


perceive that more abſurdity cannot be ſtuffed into 
ſo few words. 


To begin this analyſe ; let us confider the terms 


good and bad, happy and unhappy, as they ſtand 


here applied. Men will be never agreed about 
the former ; re 


are — ww. bad men happy, ſhould-nat. be 


advanced in the ſenſe in which it is advanced, and 


as if the natural order of things was perverted : 


lor what is the natural order of things? It is that 
: B 3 which 


_ 
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which the author of nature has eſtabliſhed, and 
according to which. evil may happen ſometimes 
to the good, and good to the bad : but accord- 


ing to which, likewiſe, virtue can never lead to 


unhappineſs, nor vice to happineſs. It is falſe, 


therefore, to ſay that the natural order is actually 
perverted, as if unhappineſs was really become 
the conſequence of virtue, and happineſs of vice, 
in the. courſe of human affairs. But now, who 
are the good? who are the bad? If by the good 
are intended ſuch as conform themſelves to the 


law of nature, and by the bad ſuch as violate this 
law, the words are very equivocal, and muſt ap- 


pear ſo in their applications. Men differ in no- 
thing more, than in the characters they impute to 


one another, even in their private thoughts; and 
when they agree the moſt, it is very poſſible they 


to judge by the ſame rule, which they call the 
eternal reaſon of things. Thoſe whom they ad - 
mire for great atchievements, they call great; thoſe 
who have done them good, they call good ; and 
often confound the two. So that the juſtice of 
divine providence is condemned or acquitted on 
the fallible and intereſted judgments of men. 


Sven indeed they are. Go back to the early 
ages of the world. Conſider their heroes and 


acquired the honors of deification. They de- 


ſtroyed ſometimes robbers or wild beaſts. Others 
of them ſowed corn, planted the vine, and in- 


vented 
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vented uſeful arts. Did theſe alone conſtitute 


good men according to the law of nature? By 
no means. Not even the laſt. Of all the cardi- 


nal virtues, fortitude ſeems chiefly to have been 


cultivated by the heroes of antiquity ; and, not- 


wkinang ſou geo” hes they Gel, holy rapes, 


and the vengeance they took, made them at once 
objects of admiration, and plagues to mankind. 
When we deſcend to later ages, more enlightened 
by philoſophy, and more renowned for wiſdom of 


government, we find the characters of good and 
bad men rather more equivocal, and much ho- 
nor done to great vices, as well as to great vir- 
tues, according to the modes and prevalent paſ- - 
fions of the time, which ſanctiſied, by the help of 
prepoſſeſſion and flattery, ſuck actions as right 
reaſon can never approve. If we judge by this, 
and by this alone we ſhould judge, what ſhall we 


vered down by their hiftoriags ſo pompouſly to 


poſterity ? I might call in queſtion the chaſtity of 
Scipio“, and the fidelity of RecuLvs to his pa- 
role. I might doubt, on the face of their hiſtory, 
and without any more particular anecdotes, whe- 


ther Davsvs was a leſs factious citizen than SA 


TURNINUS. I might bring reaſons to excuſe, per- 
haps to juſtify, the Gz accar. I might prove, by 


ſome letters of Ciczxo to ATTicvs, that the ſe - 


* Vid. Avr. GeLLivM, 
B 4 cond 


juſtice, and cruelty? They were great men moſt 
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cond BauTvs was the vileſt of uſurers. But 1 
wave ſuch as we have not, for the 
moſt part, ſallicient means of examining ; and I 
aſk; whether the beſt of theſe men, in the beſt days 
of the roman or grecian commonwealths, were not 
the inſtruments of ambition, of avarice, -of in- 


certainly; but their goodneſs was often problema- 
tical in Greece, as well as at Rome. When re- 
vealed religions aroſe, a true one like the chriſtian, 

a falſe one like the mahometan, the ſame uncer- 
tainty remained, and the ſame fallacious judgments 
were made about morality. But there aroſe too 
a new ſort of goodneſs at the ſame time, for we 
need attempt to go no further back : and about 
this men can never be agreed. The Chriſtians 
paſs for ill men among the Mahometans, the Ma- 
hometans among the Chriſtians ; the ſets of 
Omar and Arr cenſure each ke, we tax your 
church with ſuperſtition and idolatry ; ſhe taxes 
ours with hereſy and ſchiſm: and thus contrary 
judgments are paſſed on one another, not only by 
particular men, but by whole communities. It 
may be ſaid that theſe judgments are not paſſed 
as generally, and as raſhly, as I pretend; and that 
the Chriſtian, who condemns the mahometan, or 
the Mahometan, who condemns the chriſtian reli- 
gion, may diſtinguiſh very truly at the ſame time 
between the good and the bad men of the contrary 
party. But if it be ſaid, it will not hold; for 
the new ſort of goodneſs, which has been men- 
tioned, is that, not only as much, but more than 


moral 
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moral goodneſs, by a regard or difregard to which 
the juſtice of God, in the diſpenſations of provi- 
| dence, is tried in every religion that claims the 
prerogative of a revealed ſyſtem, and 
to which it is aſſumed that men will be wunde 

or puniſhed hereafter. Such has been, and ſuch 
is, the ſtate of this matter. 8 


Lr us conſider next the terms happy and un- 
happy. They are more vague, and leſs eaſy to 
be aſcertained in their application, than the others. 
Agreeable ſenfations, the ſeries whereof conſtitutes 
happineſs, muſt ariſe from health of body, tran- 
quillity of mind, and a competency of wealth: 
An abſolute privation of all theſe we are not to 
ſuppoſe. The caſe cannot happen; or, if it could, 
an immediate end would be put to the miſerable 
being. But, how ſhall we judge for other men of 
ED 
any of theſe ? How ſhall we make up their ſeveral 
accounts of agreeable and diſagreeable ſenſations, 
and pronounce their ſtate to be, according to the 
balance, tolerable, or happy, or very happy? To 
pretend to it is at leaſt as abſurd, as to pretend to 
meaſure the degrees of goodneſs; ſince neither of 
them conſiſts ſo much in outward ſhew, as it 
does in the inward ſentiment: and yet, without 
being able to meaſure both, what ſaucy, what 
pragmatical preſumption is it to pretend, in any 
ſort, to judge of providential diſpenſations, even 


ſuppoſing them to be thoſe of 2. pro- 
vidences t 
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LIN. 
E will enter, if you pleaſe, firſt into ſome 


wwe and vice to promote happinefs, and after that 


health of body is pretty equally diſtributed to good 


men and bad, whether Jews, Chriſtians, Turks, or 


Infidels. In this reſpect too the good are likely to 


have in themſelves, and in their poſterity, much the 
advantage. But, beſides, if health and vigor of 
body were to be found more commonly among 
the wicked, than the good, it might appear to be, 
| like other inſtances of proſperity, the cauſe, it will 
never appear to be the effect, of vice. 


Tranquility of mind is the facts an 
panion of virtue, that adds reliſh and favour to all 


the comforts, and takes off their bitter taſte from 


all the misfortunes of life. It is the health of the 
mind. Without this, no intellectual joy can be 


tafted, as without the other no 
The virtuous man looks back with complacency, 
and feels the truth of that ſaying of Tul LY: A 
* good conſcience is the great theatre of virtue.” 


The preſent ſatisfies him, and the future gives him 


no alarm. The ſecond Baurus exclaimed, that 
virtue was an empty name. Stoical virtue was little 
better; nor his, in particular, any — more than 
à maſk, that hid, under an appearance of apathy, 
the moſt violent and the vileſt — like the 
ſanctity 


reflections on the general tendency of vir- 


% P - ad” Ss. 9 
3 * 


human life. If happine be a feries of agreeable 


uſe the means of 
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ſanctity of ſeveral antient and modern ſaints who 


have impoſed on the chriftian world. But true 
moral virtue is ſomething very real. It is the cauſe 


of our happineſs, it maintains the tr 


tranguillity of 


ſenſations, the leſs this ſeries is to inter- 
ruption, the more happy we are. But it muſt be 
expoſed to perpetual interruptions, if that which 
cauſes, and maintains it, be not in our own power. 


| Virtue is ſo: and thus virtue may be ſaid, without 


any paradox, to be it's own reward *. If it has no 


reward from without, it rewards itſelf by inward, 
and therefore independent tranquillity. | 


Goop men te in 
the advantages of fortune, as they are leſs likely ta 
want them leſs: and tho it be a falſe thought, 
which Seneca makes the divinity employ, that 


E their happineſs conſiſts in wanting no happt- 
* neſs ,“ yet is it true that their happineſs is 
enhanced, as well as ſecured, by a great independ- 


ence on every thing external; and the ſame Swe 
ſays, ſome where elſe, moſt divinely well, that he 
placed the good things he enjoyed within his reach, 


and yet at ſuch a diſtance, that fortune might take, 
but could not tear, them from him. The good man 


Hoe dabitis, ut opinor, ſi modo ſit aliquid, eſſe beatum, id 


oportere totum poni in poteſtate ſapientis. Nam ſi amitti vita 


beata poteſt, beata eſſe non poteſt. Tull. De fin. L. ii. 


n Nen c felicitate felicitns | 
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flakes his thirſt with a moderate draught of out- 
ward proſperity. The chalice of the wicked man is 
never ſufficient, be it ever ſo large: and to all his 
paſſions, as well as to his avarice, © neſcio quid 
« curtae ſemper abeſt rei.” There is a fragment 
among PLuTarcn's Miſcellanies, where Fortune 
and Vice are introduced like the contractors, who 
appear and make their offers, when any public work 
is to be let out. Fortune boaſts that ſhe can take 
from men every outward good, and bring upon 
them every outward evil. Vice replies that this 
is true, but that it is not ſufficient to make them 
miſerable, unleſs ſhe gives her affiſtance ; whereas 
ſhe is able to render them ſo without the aſſiſtance 
of Fortune, and in ſpight of all her endeavours to 
make them happy. 7 4: 


Tavs heathen philoſophers taught mankind 5 
and there was no need of defending the providence 


of God againſt Zexo, or Az1isTorLE. The for- 


mer held that there was no real good but virtue. 
The latter, that health of body, and the external 
advantages of fortune, might be reckoned among 
the good things of life, but that they were ſuch 
in a degree very far below thoſe that reſult from 
virtue. Happineſs, therefore, fell ſolely to the ſhare 
of good men according to the Stoicians; or prin- 
cipally to them, according to the Peripatetics *: 
 Þ Pugnant ſtoici cum peripateticis. Alteri negant quidquam 
eſſe bonum niſi quod honeſtum fit. Alter: plurimum fe, et longe 
longeque plurimum tribuere honeſtati; ſed tamen et in corpore, 
et extra, eſſe quaedam bona. Certamen honeſtum, et diſputatio 
iplendida. ICL. De fin. L. ii.. 1 A 
ME and 
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and this was indeed a noble conteſt. Chriſtians 
are far from having any ſuch. If they do not 
aſſume that health, and the advantages of fortune, 


conſtitute happineſs ſolely, they aſſume that it is 


conſtituted principally by theſe ; ſince on the want 
which good men have ſometimes of theſe they 


accuſe God of injuſtice. They pretend to keep an 


account between God and man, to barter ſo much 


virtue, or ſo many acts of devotion, againſt ſo many 
degrees of honor, of power, of riches; and to have 


their piety purchaſed by the gratification of their 


paſſions. It God exacts the duty, he mult pay the 
price. If he does not pay it in this life, he muſt 
pay it in another. Till that time, they give him 
credit: and if he does not pay it then, he is an unjuſt 
and cruel being. I will crayon out a picture on this 
_ occaſion in imitation of thoſe CLeanTHts uſed to 


draw when he difputed againſt the partiſans of 
volupty. Let all good Chriſtians, to denote their 


| goodneſs and the juſtice of God, be fat and jolly, like 
the canons in the Lutrin. Let them be ſeated on 
thrones with diadems on their heads, ſceptres in 

their hands, and purple robes on their ſhoulders. 
Let the Virtues, like ſo many Cupids in ALB axo's 
pictures, run about the landſchape, buſy in the ſer- 
vice of their maſters. Let Juſtice lead the wicked 
like ſlaves with retorted arms, and down-cafſt eyes, 


to their footſtools. Let Temperance ſerve pyra- 


mids of ortolans and brimmers of tockay on their 
tables. Let Moderation offer, and they receive, 
ſacks filled with gold and filver, and baſkets full of 
. and rubies. In the midſt, and front, of 


the 


wo 
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the piece let the great Lama of the eaſt be placed 
on an higher throne than the reſt, if ir be ſent to 
fome tartarian temple : his younger brother of the 
weſt, if it be ſent to St. Peter's church at Rome: 
his grace of Canterbury, or my lord of London, 
if it be ſent to St. Paul's; and LurRER or CaTI- 
vix, if it be ſent to any other religious aſſembly 
of Chriſtians in theſe parts of the world. 


 Havins faid thus much to ſhew the general 
tendency of virtue to promote the inward and real 


bappinels of mankind, in oppoſition to divines, = 


and atheiſts, who make it conſiſt ſo much in out- 


ward enjoyments, that every diminution of theſe, 


in the circumſtances of every reputed good man, 
is an inſtance brought in proof of the unjuſt diſ- 
penſations of providence ; I proteed to take notice 
of ſome particular inſtances that have been ſo 
brought. They will ſerve, I think, to ſhew that 
God is wiſe, and man a fool ; and that of all fools 
the moſt preſumptuous, and, at the ſame time, the 
moft trifling, are —— philoſophers and 
divines. EY 


I xnzrTHER 8 particular providences. 
The ſuppoſition of ſuch has given occaſion to much 
lying, to much flattery, to much uncharitableneſs, 
to much ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. When the 
_ votive pictures of thoſe who had eſcaped being 
_ drowned were ſhewn to Diacox as at Samothracia, 
he aſked where the pictures were of thoſe who had 
periſhed at ſea? The atheiſt believed no providence, 
| for 
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for he believed no God. The prieſts would not 
have been over much concerned to convince him 
of a general providence. But they would have pro- 
duced their legends, as well as their relics, to prove 

to him the particular providences by which their 

votaries had been ſaved. I enter here no further 
into the diſcuſſion of this point. But this I fay, 
that the phyſical and moral ſyſtems have no need, 
like the bungling wotks and imperfe& inſtitutions 
of men, to be carried on by frequent interpofitions 
and partial directions, that they may continue to 
anſwer the intent of the maker. The ordinary 
courſe of things, preſerved and conducted by a 
general providence, confirms what the law of reaſon 
and of nature teaches us. The law is not only 
given, but executed. The authority of the law- 
giver makes it our duty, the ſanctions make it our 
intereſt to obey the law, and theſe ſanctions have 
their effect ſo often, that they leave no doubt con- 
cerning them. They have their effect as often as it 
is neceſſary in terrorem. In imitation of provi- 
dential government, human government goes no 
further: and yet there are a parcel of little tyrants 
who find fault with the former for going no further. 
God puniſhes to reform as far, as our nature and 
his ſcheme permit. They are angry that he is not 
as angry, as they are, that every criminal is not 
racked on the wheel, and that he does not puniſh 
to exterminate. Let us deſcend to particular in- 
ſtances that are urged againſt the juſtice of God, 
in order to prove it, and to confirm what has been 
ſaid ne good, and bad, happy, and un- 
happy, men 


( 
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EIV. 
PULLY lies ſtill 


CortTa with as much confidence, as if they were 
deciſive. Why did the two Scip1os fall in Spain, 


and MAxCELLus and PavuLvs in Italy, making 


war againſt the Carthaginians ? Why did Maximus 
bury his ſon who was of conſular dignity ? Why 
was the emilian Scipio not ſafe in his own houſe ? 


Why was RuT1Livs baniſhed, Dzvsvs aſſaſſi- 


nated, ScaEvoLa flain at the altar of VESTA, 


and Ca rut us obliged to procure his own death? 


Why did Max1vs die in his bed, after a ſeventh 
conſulſhip? Why were he, and Cinna, Diownv- 
sius the elder, Pis15TRATUS, PrALaRIs, APOL- 


Lobo us, and even the aſſaſſin Varivs, and the 


highwayman HaryaLvs, ſuffered ſo long to ex- 


erciſe, with impunity, their cruelties? The day 


would be too ſhort, indeed, to enumerate inſtances 


DO any kind in this declamatory, looſe, and in- 


conclufive manner *. It is not unlike the proceed- 
ing of certain great ſcholars, who crowd their text 
and their margin with a multitude of names, which 
ſtand as vouchers of the facts or opinions they 
advance, and impoſe often on the unwary who will 
not, and the ignorant who cannot, examine for 
themſelves ; whilft they, who will and can ex- 


amine, diſcover theſe pretended vouchers to be 


© Ws deficiat ſi velim numerare quibus bonis male evenerit; 
nec minus, fi :2ommemorem quidus improbis optime. 


ſometimes 


I find many inſtances of this ſort produced by, 


ed. 
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ſometimes of noauthority, ſometimes of neither, and 


ſometimes of the contrary ſide. I could point out 
ſignal examples of this ſort in the writings of ad- 
mired authors: and we might have ſeen ſome 
ſuch perhaps on this occaſion, if Ciczzxo had 
made BaLBvus reply to Corr, as he makes him 


lay in a claim to do with no ſmall confidence. 


Iron the want of this reply much more on 
account of facts, than arguments; for the Stoics 
were great logicians, and pitiful reaſoners. Their 
whole philoſophy was little more than a per; 

play with words: and, on this occaſion for inſtance, 
to have replied in character, Barzus muſt have 


inſiſted that pain is not an evil, as Postpontvs 
did, when he roared out in a fit of the gout . He 


might have owned it to be ſomething rough, ab- 


| horrent to nature, difficult to be borne, melancholy, 


and hard. He might have applied the definition 


of evil to the ſenſation of pain, but muſt not have 


have called it by that name, becauſe the Portic had 


decreed that there is no evil but in vice, nor any 
good but in virtue. No matter. He would have 
ſet very probably the facts, which Corr quoted, 


in a different light, and would have ſhewn by a 
fuller and more accurate ſtate of them, chat they 


* Concludunt ratiunenlis ſtoici cur non fit malum ; quaſi de 


verbo, non de re laboretur. - - - Aſperum eſt, contra na- 


turam, difficile perpeſſu, triſte, durum. Haec copia verborum 
eſt ; quod omnes uno verbo malum appellamus, id tot modis 
poſſe diſcere. Definis tu mihi, non to lis dolorem. Tuſc. Diſp. 
L. ii. 


Vor. V. 1 were 
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were inſufficient to his purpoſe. It is very pro- 
bable he would have done this, ſince we have good 
reaſon, even at this time, to doubt the exact truth 


of ſome of theſe anecdotes, and to ſuſpect both 


prejudice and partiality in the characters. 


5 I xxow act e BAL Zus would have called 
in queſtion the ſtory of RecuLus. It was pro- 


bably fabulous in many circumſtances at leaft, and 
there were thoſe among the Romans who thought 


it to be ſo®*. But it ſerved to blacken the Cartha- 
ginians, to whom they bore an immortal hatred, 
and popular prejudice kept it in credit at Rome: 
as we ſee that many falſe traditions about the Sa- 
racens and the Turks have been kept up for ſeveral 
ages, and are fo ſtill, notwithſtanding the detec- 
tion of them, in chriſtian nations. 
of the roman name, as the moſt illuſtrious in- 
ſtance of magnanimity, fortitude, and a religious 


enemy, that was ever given. Bal zus then might 
have rejected the ſtory; or, taking it for true, he 
might have inſiſted that it furniſned an example 
of human virtue, but none of divine injuſtice. 
He might have made Recurvs a voluntary mar- 
tyr, as SENECA makes the philoſopher Dioct ENES 
a confeſſor, of natural religion. 


Our of theſe Stoicians might have anticipated 

_ the anſwers which the other of them gave to ſuch 
id. Avr. Gerriun. 

examples 


Their poets, 


ents taken even with an 
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pineſs very blindly, and very falſely. Providence 
_ endeavours to open our eyes, when things, that 
mammut But we per⸗ 


Fo 
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examples as that of RuTiL1us, who was baniſhed, 
or that of Maximus, who loft a fon arrived to 
confular honors. He would have ſaid of ſuch 


men as theſe, that they were unfortunate, but not 


unhappy ; that they were moved, but not over- 
come. He might have puſhed his argument 
againſt Corr A further, on the principles of the 
Portic. He might have maintained that the mis- 


fortunes of ſome good men are deſigned as leſſons 
to all by providence, in whoſe diſpenſations more 


regard is had to mankind, than to particular 
men F. In general, we place happineſs and unhap- 


vert the Inftead of concluding that 
ſuch things are not real evils, we harken to the 
prejudices of imagination; we believe, and, by 
believing, we make them fuch, and then we ac- 

cuſe this very providence of injuſtice. Even the 
privation of an imaginary good is eſteemed a 
politive evil, the want of riches for inftance. The 
man of Roſs was envied by none. CHarTREs and 
Warrzxs, whom you have rendered immortal, 


were envied by many. This folly prevails ſo far, 


that men have imagined the Supreme Being beſt 
pleaſed when his temples have glittered with gold 
and filver. If you was of this opinion, as molt of 


„ .. - Sentit illa, ſed vincit. Sex. De provid. 


+ - > - Pro univerſis, quorum major diis cura eſt, quam 
finoulorum. Ib. 


TY your 
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your communion are, - and thought God more 
honored on this account at St. Peter's, than at 
6 


Jupi iter Ammon © 

Pacper adbuc devs ef, nails vialana per nevum 
Divitiis delubra tenens, morumque priorum 
Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro *. 


Taz examples of thoſe good citizens of Rome, 
who came to untimely ends, would not have em- 
antagoniſt, what pretence could be found to ac- 
_ cuſe providence of injuſtice becauſe men who 
waged war were ſometimes killed, or becauſe 
men who mingled in civil conteſts were expoſed 
to the mutual reſentments of exaſperated parties ? 
He would have aſked, who could determine when 
it was beſt for him to die? Prolongation of days 
delivers men over, very often, to miſery they 
would have eſcaped if they had died ſooner, and 
changes the whole color of their lives: ſo that 
the good or evil, that remains in ſtore for us at 
any age, being uncertain, we can neither pronounce 
a man unhappy becauſe he dies, nor happy be- 
fore he dies. Sol om Þ taught this apophthegm to 
Croxsvs, who lived to ſee it verified in his own 
caſe, and to reverence that wiſdom when he was 
the captive of Cyxus, to which he had paid little 
regard while he * 


 ® Lacr. L. in. - 


t Dicique beatum 
have Gen e le 
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Rome, who made all the nations from the Eu- 
phrates to the weſtern ocean tremble, trembled 
herſelf when Pourz v fell ſick at Naples. Pow- 
PEY recovered. ** Multae urbes et publica vota 
« yicerunt.” But he recovered only to wage the 
civil war with his father-in-law, to take arms 
without being prepared to take them, to abandon 
Italy, to be beaten in Greece, and to be murdered 
by ſervile hands in Egypt . Such a ſubject as 
Pomrzy, of ſuch a common-wealth as the roman, 
may be paired with the greateſt princes. Let me 
mention, therefore, the late king of France, on 
this occaſion, and to the ſame purpoſe. He had 
paſſed more than forty years in the greateſt proſ- 
perity when CranLes the ſecond of Spain died. 
Had he died at the fame time, when that rich 
ſucceſſion came into his family, his death would 
have been thought the more deplorable on this 
very account. He lived; he outlived his glory, 
his power, and, if I may fay fo, almoſt his poſ- 
terity. W - 

renovata 

Semper clade domus, multis in luibus, inque 

Perpetuo moerore, et nigra veſte ſeneſcit. 


 BarBus would heve hows thet che exocnyten 
i; hay a than thoſe of the mi- 
E If he had allowed that Ma- 
n happineſs, ſuch an one as it is, of 
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dying in his bed like his rival SYLLa, who took 
the appellation of happy very oſtentatiouſly and 
very unjuſtly ; yet he would not have allowed this 
other man of blood the fame appellation. Not- 
withſtanding his elevation from the plough, which 
he followed for hire, to the higheſt dignities of 
the commonwealth *, notwithſtanding his vic- 
tories and triumphs, it would be difficult to find, 
in the-roman or any other hiſtory, a man whoſe 
crimes were more conſtantly puniſhed, or whoſe 


life was a ſeries of more miſery. Beſides his bo- 
dily infirmitics, belides =. 


Exilium, et carcer, Minturnarumque paludes, 
Et mendicatus victa Carthagine PR, 


he was toſſed in all the ſtorms he WY His 
blood was every moment ready to flow, and the 
victorious ſword of SyLLa hung over his head. 
The various ſcenes of miſery, through which he 
made others go, were revenged by thoſe through 
which he went himſelf. There is a lively de- 
ſcription of both in the ſecond book of the Phar- 
ſalia T: and if we read his life, we ſhall incline 
to think that proſperity was meaſured out to 
him for the puniſhment of others, and miſery, in 
proportion, for his own, the executioner and the 
victim, alternately, of divine juſtice, ; 


1 Solebat 
Poſcere mercedes alieno laſſus aratro. Jov. 
** * * ». i ow. 
Quae ejor fortuna poteſt, atque omnibus uſo 
Quae melior. 


* 
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Non ille favore 
Numinis | ingenti ſuperum 222 ab ira, 
Vir ferus, et Romam cupienti fato 
Sufficiens. 


I he lived to > greadir age than dis wt ac 


his fon, it was in order to make him more miſer- 

able, as he had been more criminal, than they. 
But even they reſembled him in miſery, asthey had 
reſembled him in cruelty. - His brother was put 
to a painful death at the tomb of CaTuLus, and 
his ſon fell on his ſword in deſpair. Let me make 
another obſervation. Maxr1vs laid the founda- 
tions of his fortune on his ingratitude and treach- 
_ ery to MEeTELLus, whoſe lieutenant-general he 

had been in the jugurthine war. SYLLA had been 
quaeſtor to Maxz1vs in the fame war. SyLLa 
ruined his party, defeated his deſigns, and ſcat- 
tered his aſhes in the river. Surely Cor ra, 
when he accuſed the juſtice of God for giving 
proſperity to wicked men, could not have pro- 
duced a more : glaring proof of the * 


He was not more lucky in other examples of the 
ſame ſort. Our. Stoician would have oppoſed to 
him, for inſtance, the different accounts of authors 
concerning the elder Dionys1vs; ſome of whom 
related how this tyrant had been tormented by the 
Furies, and had periſhed by the treachery of his 


+ Erutos cineres in Anienis alveum ſparſit. Vat. Max, 
L ix. ©. 3. 


CE 4- own 
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pwn family, whilſt all of them concurred in re- 
preſenting his whole life to have been a ſtate of 
miſery. What, indeed, could be more miſer- 
able than the perpetual terror and univerſal diſ- 
truſt, wherein he paſſed his days? PLuTarcn 
relates, and BaitBus might know long before 
PLuTARCH wrote, that this wretched man dared 
not truſt any barber to ſhave him; that no one, 
not his brother, not his ſon, was ſuffered to come 
into his apartment till he had been ſtripped and 
ſearched, and had changed his cloaths ; and that 
the tyrant owned himſelf afraid even of the beſt 
of his friends: ſo that if he reigned eight and 
thirty years, as CoTTa ſays, he was eight and 
thirty years miſerable. A noble inſtance truly 
of the proſperity of the wicked ! 


Oos Stoician would have ſhewn, perhaps, that 
the example of PisisrRATus was not pertinent. 
He uſed violence to gain, and, more than once, 
to regain, the ſupreme power at Athens, as GzLo 
and HIERO did in Sicily, as others uſed it againſt 
him, and as it muſt always happen when parties 
contend for power. But when he had got this 
power, he uſed it well, like thoſe ſicilian princes : 
and tho he was called a tyrant, in the bad ſenſe of 
the word, by the party oppoſed to him, yet he 
ſhewed the licentious Greeks how much a limited 
monarchy, for he limited his by the laws and ad- 
vice of SoLoN, was preferable to one of their tur- 
bulent and tyrannical democracies. PRHALARIS 
Was-a monſter in _— 3 but the people of Agri- 


: | | _ gentum 
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gentum roaſted him in his own bull, after he had 
roaſted the maker of it; and the Orchomenians 
took a ſevere vengeance on AyoLLoporRus. The 
fame would have been obſerved to have happened 


to other tyrants among the Greeks, to Cinxa 
among the Romans, and to other inferior villains, 


ſuch as VARIUS, who ſtabbed DRusus and poi- 


ſoned MerTerLus ; ſuch as HareaLus, whoſe 
long ſucceſs in robbery bore teſtimony againſt the 
gods; as Diookxxs the Cynic, who barked againſt 
them, and whom CorTa condeſcends to quote, 


0 


Bur the pontiff would not have been filenced 
by theſe anſwers. He had a reply ready. Pro- 
< hiberi melius fuit impedirique. It had been 
better in the gods to hinder theſe men from doing 
fo much miſchief, than to leave them to ven- 
geance afterwards. Now I think that Baizus 
would have treated this reply as a mere evaſion, 
grounded on a falſe ſuppoſition, and, even with 
that help, inſufficient. The men ſpoken of, would 
he have ſaid, are far from enjoying inward happi- 
neſs, whatever outward proſperity may attend the 
courſe of their wicked lives. They live in danger, 
in fear, and in perpetual anguiſh of mind. Their 
puniſhment, therefore, is not deferred : and if 
they are ſuffered long to puniſh others, they are 
miniſters and proofs at the ſame time of that di- 
vine juſtice which I defend. Their proſperity 
| ſerves to this very purpoſe. A Dirowys1vs, or 
a CixnNa, or any other inhuman tyrant, is to be 
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looked upon like one of thoſe monſters which the 
| poets feigned. Like a minotaur fed with human 
fleſh, or ſuch a boar as executed Diana's ven- 
geance in Aetolia. Bolts of deſtroying thunder 
go out of their mouths. Their very breath 
ſcatters deſolation around. When the monſter 
has inflicted the puniſhment he was ſent to inflict, 


when the meaſure of his iniquity, and of God's 


juſtice, is filled, a TnEsBus or a MELEAGER is 
_ raiſed up, and he periſhes. 


 _Tmis is the general courſe of things, which in- 
finite wiſdom has conſtituted; and the examples 
of the few, who ſuffer neceſſarily, tho occaſion- 
ally, according to it, are ſufficient to give a warn- 
ing to all men, that they are inexcuſable if they 
do not take. Cor ra, who exerciſes greater in- 
| juſtice towards God, than any of the tyrants he 
quotes did towards men, is much ſcandalized that 
thoſe two eyes of the mediterranean coaſt, Co- 
rinth and Carthage, were put out. CriTtoLaus 
violated the reſpect that was due to the roman le- 
gates. AsDRUBAL uſed much cruelty to the ro- 
man captives. Theſe were the immediate cauſes 


of the ruin of thoſe two republics, and Memmivs 


and Scipio were the inſtruments of pride, of am- 
bition, and of inſatiable reſentment. God could 
have prevented theſe deſtructions no doubt: Sub- 


* venire certe potuit, et conſervare urbes tantas 
3 Ultorem ſpreta per agros 
Mitt »prum. 
Fun 40 ore venit, frondes aMatibus ardent. 
Ov1o. Metam. |. viii. 


s atque 


LS 
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« atque tales.” But how did the pontiff know | 
that Mzmmivs and Scirio were not inſtruments 
of the juſtice of as well as of roman 
policy and paſſion ? The worſt men, and the 

Romans were none of the beſt, are employed to 
| puniſh the worſt. None fo fit for the taſk. They 
are the inſtruments, and in their turns the ex- 
amples, of divine juſtice. The wealth, the ſplen- 

dor, the mag of Corinth were great; 


was a great and powerful ſtate; but the Cartha- 
ginians were a faithleſs, factious, and cruel people. 
Might not theſe be the remote and true cauſes, 
whatever the immediate and apparent were, of 
their deſtruction ? Was God obliged to ſave 
them by an extraordinary interpoſition againſt 
the ordinary courſe of his providence, becauſe 
their neighbours admired or feared them? The 
Romans had no advantage in real virtue over 
the Carthaginians, tho they had it greatly in 
policy, order, diſcipline, and a certain enthuſia- 
ſtic zeal for the grandeur of their empire, and the 
glory of the roman name. If we had PRIILisrus, 
or any of the carthaginian hiſtorians in our hands, 
wie ſhould fee very evidently, what we may collect 
from thoſe of Rome, that romana fides was, or 
deſerved to be, a proverbial term of reproach in 
Afric, as much as punica fides in Italy. Let us 
take then occaſion to adore the wiſdom and juſtice 
of divine providence from an example brought in 
oppoſition to the latter. The Romans deſtroyed 
Carthage, and by her deſtruction prepared the 


* way 
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way to their own. At the very time when Corr 
lamented that of Corinth and Carthage, that of 
Rome was coming on; for the loſs of her liberty 
was connected with that of her empire by a ſcarce - 
interrupted ſucceſſion of tyrants. Under theſe ſne 


lay, as it were, on the rack, and died a lingering 
„ CHE. 


LV. 
2 ts jute of providence, I chuſe 
erer 
deniable courſe of a general which is 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, than to affume a diſ- 
penſation of particular providences. The atheift, 
_ who aſſumes that there ought to be ſuch, complains 
that they are wanting. The theiſt, who admits 
that there are ſuch, complains that they are inſuſſi- 
cient. The former draws from what he aſſumes, 
2 pretence to cavil. The latter only grows incon- 
filtent ; for I would afk him, if there are any ſuch 
providences, why not mpre ? He admits enough 
to break through and overturn the natural order 
and conſtitution of the phyſical and moral ſyſtem. 
How comes it to paſs that there are not enough 
to ſtop his mouth when he complains of the mi- 
ſery of man, and the injuſtice of providence-* 
The truth is, that we have not in 
ſpeculation, in any hiſtory except that of the 
bible, nor in our own ience, ſufficient 
grounds to eſtabliſh the doctrine of particular pro- 
vidences, and to reconcile it to that of a general 
providence, which continues, and directs the 
_ of things in the material and intellectual 
_ 
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ſyſtems as theſe ſyſtems were originally conſti- 
tuted by the author of nature. 188 
tempted to do this by ſhewing with great, and, 
as I think, with too much ſubtilty of wit — 
cence of imagination, in what caſes, how far, and 
in what manner, God may act by particular and 
occaſional interpoſitions, conſiſtently with the pre- 
ſervation of that general order of cauſes and ef- 
fects which he has conſtituted, ſeem to me quite 
unintelligible. It is impoſſible to conceive that 
the courſe of the fun, or the double revolution of 
the earth, ſhould be ſuſpended or altered by a 

temporary, nay, a momentary interpoſition of 

ſome particular providence, or that any thing 
worthy of ſuch an interpoſition ſhould happen in 
the material world, without violating the mecha- 
nical conſtitution of it, and the natural order of 
cauſes and effects in it. As little is it poſſible to 
conceive ſuch occaſional interpoſitions in the in- 
tellectual ſyſtem, as ſhall give new thoughts and 
new diſpoſitions to the minds of men, and in con. 
ſequence new determinations to their wills, with- 
out altering in every ſuch inſtance the ordinary 
and natural progreſſion of human underſtanding, 
nor without reſuming that freedom of will, which 
every man is conſcious that he has, tho ſome are 
abſurd enough to deny it, and to oppoſe meta - 
_ Phyſical dreams to intuitive knowledge. I con- 
feſs that I comprehend as little the metaphyſical, 
as the phyſical, impulſe of ſpirits* ; and that the 


* Relig. of nat. delineate, et alibi. 


words, 
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words, ſuggeſtion, ſilent communication, ſudden 
influence, influx, or injection of ideas, give me 
no determinate, clear, and diſtinct ideas, nor 
even, as I ſuſpect, to the perſons who talk of 
them the moſt, and build fo much upon them. 


To acknowledge the fatum of antient philoſo- 
phers, to hold with the Mahometans an abſolute 
predeſtination of all events, with SpIxozA and 
Carvin the neceſſity of all our actions, or with 
LIIIXITz his whimſy of a pre- eſtabliſhed har- 

mony, would be ſomewhat almoſt as mad, as to 
take the True hiſtory of Lucian for ſuch. On 
the other hand, it would be abſurd, and impious 
both, to aſſert with Epicukxus that the world was 

made by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, and 
that, as it was made fo, it is governed by chance, 
without any knowledge, without any rule, with- 

out any providence. The truth hes between theſe 
extremes. The world is governed by laws, which 
the Creator impoſed on the phyſical and moral. 
ſyſtems when he willed them into exiſtence, which 
make a part of them, which muſt be in force as 
long as they laſt, and any change in which would 
be a change of the ſyſtems themſelves. Theſe 
laws are invariable, but they are general ; and 
from this generality what we call contingency 
ariſes. The laws of matter and motion, thoſe 
which we know, and thoſe which have not been 
yet diſcovered, are fixed, no doubt. But, within 
the latitude which they allow tho nothing hap- 
pens wiich is repugnant to them, many things 


happen 
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happen which ſeem ſo to us. Plaſtic or faſhion- 
ing nature produces ſometimes monſters ; and all 
material beings, as they partake of the good, par- 
take of the evil, which matter and motion cauſe 
for it would be trifling to object the aſſumed ex- 
iſtence of beings, material indeed, like the ſaints 
in heaven, if thoſe glorified bodies are material 
according to our idea of matter, but exiſting in 
ſyſtems that are not liable to the ſame inconve- 
niencies or evils that ariſe from matter and mo- 
tion, ſuch as pain, ſickneſs, or death, for inſtance, 
which our ſyſtem is. There is no need of any 
great ſagacity to perceive that the caſe is much the 
ſame in the moral world ; nay, that it is more 
liable to contingency than the natural. The mo- 
ral world is ſubject to the law of right reaſon, 
fixed, invariable, promulgated in the very na- 
ture of things, and enforced by the ſanctions of 
rewards and puniſhments, which follow often the 


obſervation or the breach of it. But then, inſtead 


of two principles, whereof one is active, and the 
other paſſive only, as in the other caſe, there are 
in this two active principles, tho one be flower 
than the other, reaſon and paſſion. Both neceſ- 
fary in the human ſtate ; both uſeful when reaſon, 
both hurtful when paſſion governs. Between both 
ſtands the freedom of our will, which can deter- 
mine either way: and from this conſtitution ariſes 
all that mixture of moral good and evil that we 


_ fee and feel. 


As little as s the atheift and the divine approve the 


natural 
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natural and moral conſtitution of the world, they 
are unable to ſhew how it might be altered in any 
particular inſtance, except for the worſe upon the 
whole; and, therefore, they muſt be reduced at 
the whole ſhould be altered, as they required ori- 
ginally that there ſnould have been no ſuch ſyſtem 
made. In the firſt light, they deſerve to be treated 
like froward children, who complain, and wiſh, 
and know neither what they want, nor what they 
deſire. In the ſecond, they deſerve to be treated 
like patients, proper for doctor Mon no, and to 
be put under his care. Nothing leſs than meta- 
phyſics could have turned ſo many good heads. 
Common ſenſe and common obſervation would 
have hindered them from aſſuming, on the faith 
of this fantaſtical ſcience, that God made the 
orld for the ſake of man; and man for this 
reaſon alone, that he might communicate happi- 
neſs to his creature: which two ſuppolitions are 
affirmed or implied in all their arguments, and 
thus a large field of complaint is opened to them. 
Without theſe they would have had no pretence 
to criticiſe the works of God, or the diſpenſa- 
tions of his providence, to upbraid his goodneſs, 
or to cenſure his juſtice. On the contrary, they 
would have found reafon to admire, thankfully 
and ſubmiſſively, that ſupreme wiſdom, which 
has provided ſo amply, by a few general laws, for 
the well-being of all his creatures. But it is with 
this very inſtance of ſupreme wiſdom that they find 
fault. General laws, under the direction of a ge- 
neral 
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neral providence, do not provide ſufficiently for 


human happineſs, according to them ; and their 


= they ought to be. I ſay as 6 for where 


are wound up ſo 
„ e to be as many 
as men; on which notion guardian 
angels, and genii, and demons were introduced, 
and are hardly yet exploded : or elſe that the im- 
mediate of God ſhould be attentive to 
all the wants and prayers of men, tho the wants 
are often imaginary, and the prayers impertinent z 
and ſhould be ready on every occaſion to protect 
2 co puniſh and reclim the 


Evrar 8 boaſts of many 8 
wherein the divine providence has 22 exer- 
ciſed. We need go no further than our own ec- 
to find them. The moſt common events are re- 
preſented by exaggeration and declamation to have 


been extraordinary interpoſitions of the hand of 


God. Nay, at this time, there is many an old 
woman who thinks herſelf as important as your 
and Gary's pariſh clerk; and is ready to relate, 
with much ſpiritual pride, the particular provi- 
dences that have attended her and hers. Thus 
then the matter ſtands. The ſame perſons who 
have contributed to eſtabliſh this belief, have pro- 
l, and continue to propagate an opinion, 
chat the Supreme Being deals unjuſtly with man- 
kind in this life, becauſe the interpoſitions of his 
providence are not as frequent as they judge that 


Vor. v. 9 they 
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they aſſume that he does interpoſe, they dare not 
ſay he interpoſes unjuſtly. CLARKE complains *, 
that there are not in many ages plain evidences 
enough of the interpoſition of divine providence, 
to convince men of the wiſdom any more, than of 
the juſtice and goodneſs, of God. They reaſon 
like CorTa , they are diſpleaſed at the few par- 
ticular inſtances of this care; few, as they con- 
ceive, with reſpect to all the proper objects of it: 
and fince he takes it in ſo few inſtances, his juſtice 
is no more acquitted at their tribunal, than if he 
took it in none. This belief and this opinion do 
not hang very well together in reaſon, but they 
may do fo in religious policy. To keep up a be- 
lief of particular providences, ſerves to keep up 
a belief, not only of the efficacy of prayer, and of 
the interceſſion of ſaints in heaven, as well as of 
the church on earth, but of the ſeveral rites of 
external devotion : and to keep up a belief that 
they are few, and that the providence of God, as 
it is exerciſed in this world, is therefore on the 
whole unjuſt, ſerves to keep up a belief of another 
world, wherein all, that is amiſs here, ſhall be ſer 
right. The miniſtry of a clergy is thought ne- 
ceſſary on both theſe accounts by all: and there 
are few, who ſee how difficult it is to make the two 
doctrines, which theſe reverend perſons maintain, 
appear in any tolerable manner conſiſtent. On the 
whole, tho there is little credit to be given to all 
* Evid. p. 142. 


+ - - - - Non placet autem n pancis a dis immortalibus eſſe 
conſultum ; ſequitur ergo ut nemini conſultum fit. 
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that lying legends, ſuſpicious traditions, and 
idle rumors have reported concerning particular 
acts of providence, wrought on particular occa- 
ſions, and directed manifeſtly by an immediate 
exerciſe of the divine power to the advantage of 
ſome, and to the detriment: of others; yet will I 
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not preſume to deny, that there have been any 
ſuch. This I will ſay only that if any ſuch have 
been, they muſt have been ſuch, as might happen 
ſometimes in the ordinary courſe of a general 
providence. They could not be ſuch as muſt 
have violated the laws of nature in their produc- 
tion. Nothing can be leſs reconcileable to the 
notion of an all- perfect Being, than the imagina- 
tion that he undoes by his power in particular 
caſes what his wiſdom, to whom nothing is fu- 
ture, once thought ſufficient to be eſtabliſhed for 
all caſes. The effects, therefore, that are aſſumed 
of particular providences are either falſe, or they 

are undiſtinguiſhable from thoſe of a general pro- 
vidence, and become particular by nothing more 
than the application which vain ſuperſtition or 

pious fraud makes of them. It is as eaſy to at- 
tack, and it is as eaſy to defend the juſtice of God 
on one hypotheſis, as on the other. But ſince one 
is ſupported by equivocal and doubtful, and the 
other by unqueſtionable facts, I ſhall borrow no 
help from the former, I ſhall ſuppoſe them not to 
have been, and ſhall reſt the cauſe of God on the 
latter, which are likewiſe the moſt proper to be 
urged againſt the atheiſts. 


22 LVI. 


further, how it is framed, and to compare God's 


No matter how all this would have unconnected 
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LVI. 


ET us conſider how it appears, by the ob- 
jections theſe difficult perſons make, that we, 
and the ſyſtem we inhabit, ſhould have been 
framed to ſatisfy them, and to anticipate their 
cavils; after which it will be proper to conſider 


plan with theirs. Phyſical nature then ſhould have 
been ſo conſtituted, that the whole world might 
have been one paradiſe, neither ſcorched by the 
ſun, nor pinched by the cold, nor ruffled by tem- 
peſts. Men ſhould have enjoyed in it every natural 
good, and have been ſubject to no natural evil, no 


not to death, which they deem to be the greateſt 


of evils. Moral nature ſhould have been fo con- 


| ſtituted, that every man might be neceſſarily de- 


termined to all the obligations of morality, that 
he might be good, as ParERcurus ſays of Caro“, 
becauſe he could not be otherwiſe. He ſhould 
have been impeccable, as well as invulnerable. 


the univerſe, and have broke the harmony, and 
the conſent of it's parts, in which we fee that the 
planets of our ſolar ſyſtem act on one another, 
that the ſun acts on all of them, and that, for 
ought we can tell, the ſeveral ſolar fyſtems that 
compoſe the univerſe act on one another likewiſe. 
No matter how all this would have accorded with 


0 alter elle von potuit. 


a e 
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a gradation of ſenſe and intellect; how ſenſes leſs 
would have broke that proportion be- 
tween them and their objects which is to 
make them uſeful in human life ; how ſuperior 
faculties of the mind would have broke that ſcale 
of intelligence which riſes up to man in this animal 
fyſtem; which may riſe up from him, in other fy- 
ſtems, in an higher proportion, and which one of 
theſe allies, the divine, allows to do ſo in other 
created beings. No matter for ſuch conſiderations 
as theſe. Inſtead of concluding from the want of 
all theſe advantages, which they eſteem to be due 
to them, that man is not ſo noble a creature as 
they have repreſented him to themſelves, they 
- conclude that becauſe he wants them God is unjuſt. 
Juſt ſo they concluded from their indeterminable 
notions of divine goodneſs, and of divine love, 
that the world was made for man, and man not 
to be moderately but immoderately happy in it; 
determinate idea of wiſdom, which has not pro- 
portioned any means to theſe ends, in making the 
world ang anon. | 


| Bur» the perſons who aſſume fo 
much, and prove commonly ſo little, do not only 
proceed on groundleſs principles; they ſhift and 
vary their principles of reaſoning as different oc- 
caſions require: which is a practice much uſed, 
avowed, and approved by antient fathers, and 
which makes it rather tedious, than hard, very 
olten to refute their ſucceſſors. In the preſent ar- 
ok D 3 gument 
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gument for inſtance, many of their complaints and 


_ objections are levelled at the whole ſcheme and 
order of things both phyſical and moral. They 


mean nothing, or they mean that the whole 
ſhould have been differently conſtituted, and in 


the manner I have hinted, to have been reconcile- 


able to the goodneſs and juſtice of God. But they 
grow leſs ſevere in their criticiſms, and leſs ex- 
orbitant in their demands at other times, and 
ſeem to think that the divine attributes might 
have been ſaved even in the preſent conſtitution 
of phyſical and moral nature, if by continual in- 
terpolitions of providence every good man had 


been protected from evils of both kinds, whilſt 
every il! man was expoſed to them all; if the 


office of the angels ſtanding before the throne of 
God, and miniftring to the favorites of God, 
that is, to the elect, had been more extended and 
more regularly periormed. This may be looked 
upon as a fort of compoſition into which they are 
driven by the extravagance of the other hypotheſis, 


and by the abſurd conſequences that flow from it. 


IF the divine attributes had required that there 
fhould have been no ſuch thing as phyſical or 
moral evil, man would have been viſibly the final 


cauſe of a world made ſolely for his uſe, and to 
be ine ſcene of his happineſs. This world would 


hav. been viſibly the final cauſe of the univerſe. 
All the planets would have rolled in ſubſerviency 
to ours, and the fixed ſtars themſelves would have 


2 FEI 
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ſerved to no other purpoſe than to twinkle by 
night, to adorn our canopy, and to pleaſe our 
eyes. But this hypotheſis appearing too extrava- 
gant to be inſiſted upoi 
part of it has been laid aſide, and one retained. 
No one will affirm in terms, I think, at this time, 
that our world is the final cauſe of the univerſe. 


But many will affirm that man is by the goodneſs 


of God the final cauſe of the world he inhabits ; 
and, therefore, if phyſical evil is inſeparable from 
phyſical nature, and moral evil from moral nature, 


upon in it's whole extent, one 


© I 


by the neceſſary relations of things, or by the 


general ſcheme which infinite wiſdom has eſta- 
bliſhed, the conſiſtency 


ſhould have been done to make the firſt deſign of 
God in the creation of this world and of man 
effectual. His goodne 
general ſtate of mankind ſhould not be as miſe- 


mankind. His juſtice required moſt certainly, 


rable, as it is, in a world made for the ſake of 


of the divine attributes 
required that ſomething more, than we obſerve, 


ſs required at leaſt that the 


that they who ſeek the perfection of their nature, 


and the happineſs of their kind in virtue, ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who deprave their 
own nature, pervert the order of things, and 
hinder virtue from having it's due effect. What 
could not be effected by a general providence, 
acting by general laws, might have been effected 
by particular providences acting on every occaſion 


according to the merit or demerit of every rational 


creature. But this has not been done, and ſuch 


providences are ſo rare, that there is far leſs virtue 
D 4 than 
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than vice to be found, and that the former is, for 

the moſt part, unhappy, and the latter proſperous 
in this world. The juſtice of God is, therefore, 
juſtly condemned, unleſs there is another. Let us 
make a few reflections, that will ſhew how ill this 
charge is laid, and how ill, if it was better laid, 
the expedient of another life would ſerve to ſet 
right the pretended irregularities of this world, 
and to juſtify the providence of God. 


LVII. 

To ſuppoſe a conſtant ſeries of particular in- 

terpoſitions from above neceſſary to this 
purpoſe, ſeems to my apprehenſion little leſs ab- 
ſurd, than to ſuppoſe the neceſſity of a perpetual 
and univerſal theocracy : and to complain that 
ſuch a government of the world has not been 
_ eſtabliſhed, is as ſilly, as it would be to complain 
that the golden age of the poets is ended, or that 
the millenary year e 
If all men had been determined neceſſarily to 
virtue, there would have been certainly no moral 
evil, nor probably any more phyſical, = there 
was in paradiſe, or than there bn 
Jeruſalem. But there would have no merit 
neither, nor, properly ſpeaking, any fach thing 
as virtue. Our moral obligations ariſe from that 
nature, which God willed we ſhould have. They 
muſt continue as long as this nature exiſts, that 
s, AS long as there are men; and ſo long what- 
eyer promotes the happineſs of the kind will de 
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virtue at leaſt in one ſenſe, and whatever tends 
to the deftruftion of it will be vice in every ſenſe. 
Vice and virtue muft take their denominations 
not only from their effects, but from their motives. 
Actions of the firſt fort muſt have always a bad 
motive as well as a bad effect, and muſt therefore 
be always attended with demerit. But actions of 
the ſecond or mere innocence may have no moral 
motive at all, nor conſequently any true merit, 
as in the caſe of an abſolute and natural deter- 
- mination ; or they may nave motives, which ren- 
virtuous, and deprive den in a fre ſen of all 
merit, as in the caſe of and occaſional 
| determinations of the will wrought by immediate 
Interpoſitions of the divine power, whether acting 
filently within, or ſenſibly without. Our incon- 
ſiſtent academician confeſſes thus much in the very 
breath, in which he affirms that mankind ſhould 
| have been determined, ſome way or other, by the 
gods to virtue. Nay, he aſſerts even more than is 
true; for tho we owe the practice of virtue to 
ourſelves, to our own elections, and to our own 
free-will, in which all the merit we can have con- 
fiſts, yet we owe to God the means of knowing, 


and of practiſing it i. 


n Nimirum 
1 Propter virtutem enim jure laudamur, et in virtute recte 
_ gloriamur. quod non contingeret, fi id donum a deo, non a 


nobis 

Debebant illi quidem omnes bonos efficere fiquidem, 
hominum generi conſulebant. Sin id minus, bonis quidem 
certe conſulere debebant. 


== n : * 
7 _ 8 2 2 


on the part of God, in ſuch a ſtate: and a ſtate of 


| agentes, 
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| Is all men had been originally and neceſſarily 
determined, by the conſtitution of their nature, 
to virtue, accor 


ding to Corr aꝰs firſt propoſition, 
and had, therefore, been able to acquire no more 


merit in doing virtuous actions, than they acquire 


in drinking when they are thirſty, or in gratifying 
any natural appetite, what a curious ſyſtem might 
ſome philoſopher of the ſchopl of PoTamo have 
made by joining the gods of Eercurus to the 
men of CoTTa? Slim, taper, tranſparent beings 
in heaven, indolent and unactive : a ſucceſſion 
of machines on earth, wound up to go a certain 


time, to continue certain motions, and to ſtrike 
at certain moments, according to their predeſtina- 


tion, or the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony of their ſy- 
ſtem. But, in good earneſt, is a ſyſtem of particular 

ovidences, in which the Supreme Being, or the 
angels, like his miniſters to reward, and his ex- 
ecytioners to puniſh, are conſtantly employed in 


the affairs of mankind, much more reaſonable ? 
Would the juſtice of God be more manifeſt in ſuch 


a ſtate of things, than in the preſent? I ſee no 
room for merit on the part of man, nor for juſtice 


partial, not univerſal, determinations to 
inſtead of being liable to ſuch cavils as we have 
now under conſideration, would be liable to un- 


anſwerable objections. It would be productive of 


effects, quite oppoſite to thoſe that are aſſumed, 
F Exiles . . . . perlucidos . . . . monogrammos des, et nihil 


and 
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and would cauſe the wildeſt confuſion in the 
judgments of mankind. 


Ir ſome men were determined to goodneſs by 
the ſilent workings of the Spirit, and others not, 
- which they muſt be on the ſuppoſition of particular 
providences, and a partial not univerſal determina- 
tion; if the former were protected from evils of 
every kind, on account of this goodneſs, and if the 

latter were expoſed, for want of it, to all thoſe phy- 
ſical evils which reſult from the conſtitution of the 
material world, as well as to all thoſe moral evils 
which ſuch men would bring on one another, what 
could be ſaid to excuſe the juſtice of God? Plainly 
nothing. The proceeding would be that of inju- 
ſtice, and an arbitrary partiality, which can never 
be imputed, even indirectly, to him without bla- 
ſphemy. It is not poſſible for me to conceive that 
any thing out of himſelf could be a motive to the 
firſt intelligent cauſe of all things to create any 
thing, neither can I ſubſcribe to the opinion, that 
certain general independent natures tempted 

God, as it were, to cloath them with exiſtence. I 
can conceive ſtill leſs, that individual creatures, 
before they have done either good or evil, nay, 
before their actual exiflence, can be objects of pre- 
dilection or averſion, of love or hatred, to God: 
and yet this muſt have been, to have made ſuch 
a ſyſtem of particular providences effectual in the 
firſt inſtance of it. If we can conceive it made fo 
in this, we may conceive it made ſo in all the reſt : 
and if God had pre. determined ſome men to good. 

neſs 
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neſs excluſively of others, without any motive on 
his fide, we may eaſily conceive that particular pro- 


vidences would have been employed to ſeeure hap 
pineſs to them, without any merit on theirs. But 


& credat Judaeus Apella, Non ego.” Cx AxxRE 
| Hall not force me into atheiſm, tho I deny what 
he aſſerts concerning the moral attributes of God; 
nor WoLL As rom, tho I fee, not only one, but 
many good men unhappy, and am not convinced 
by his reaſonings of a future ſtate. a 


I ua be ſtopped here, perbaps, and may be 
aſked with a tone of authority, Nay, but, O 
< man, who art thou that replieſt againſt God ?” 
If I am fo ſtopped, and fo queſtioned, my anſwer 
is both ready and ſufficient. © Holy, or reverend 
« fir, I am a better theiſt than you, and on this 
« occaſion I reafon better. It is not I that reply 
« againſt God. It is you. Had ſuch a 7 as 
ac this, been actually eſtabliſhed by God, he would 
*have Saks by kis works, 2003 Gen nth 

very reaſon, have believed it to the di- 
rr 
« it to my notions of impartiality, and juſtice, nor 
even of wiſdom. But fince I cannot reconcile it 
4 to them, and ſince I have no aſſurance but your 
« word, againſt all appearances, that God elects 
& ſome men, and rejects or neglects others, that 
& he ſofteneth the hearts of ſome, and hardeneth 
the hearts of others, I ſhould reply againſt God, 
* mdeed, if I admitted what you aſſert to be true. 
* ] reaſon cautiouſly from what he has done, to his 
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<« attributes. You affirm boldly, without any re- 
«« gard to what he has done, „ 

m cmmatncs. ff 


-- a to the other part of che hypotheſis, which 
ſuppoſes particular providences, that might pro- 
_ te the good and ſecure their happineſs, wanting, 
and therefore God convicted of injuſtice in the 
preſent conſtitution of things; it is maintained, I 
think, by the whole chorus of divines : and they, 
who do not hold the doctrine I have mentioned, 
are as loud in their complaints as they who do. 
They who agree in little elſe agree in cenſuring 
the diſpenfations of providence: and if ſome are 
diſſatisfied with the lot of their ele&, others are 
ſo as much with that of good men in general, 
however they came to be good. To ſatisfy them 
all, therefore, and to ſhew himſelf a juſt governor 
of the world, inſtead of governing by the eftabliſh- 
ed laws of nature and by a general providence, he 
ſhould have corrected theſe laws and have governed 
by particular providences, whenever the ſervice of 
good men required it. If he had not made all men 
good, he ſhould have made all good men happy. 
Now ſuppoſe it done, ſuppoſe this human refor- 
mation of divine economy, what would be the 
conſequences ? Would they not be ſuch as theſe ? 


IF the good, beſides the enjoyment of all that 
happineſs which is inſeparable from virtue, were 
exempted from all kinds of evil, and if the wicked, 
beſides thoſe evils, which are inſeparable from vice, 


N 
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and thoſe which happen to all men in the ordinary 
courſe of events, were expoſed to others that the 
hand of God inilicted on them in an extraordinary 


manner; in ſhort if an ark was ready, at every 


inundation, to ſave the former, and if a deftroying 


angel was ready on every occaſion to wreak ven- 


geance on the latter, it is certain, as we have ob- 


ſerved already, that ſuch good men would have 


very little merit; and it may be ſuſpected that the 
hearts of the wicked would be hardened as that of 
PrxaRrAon was by all the plagues that God brought 
on him and his people. Such good men would 
have, whilſt they continued to be good, no other 
merit than that of children who are cajoled into 


their duty; or than that of galley-ſlaves who ply 


at = oar becauſe they hear, and ſee, and fear the 
laſh of the boatſwain. 


5 Bur would there not be, at the ſame time, ſome 


ſurther detects in this ſcheme ? I think there would. 
It ſeems to me that theſe good men, being thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed, by particular providences in their favor, 


from the reit of mankind, might be apt either not 


ro contract, or to loſe, that general benevolence 
which is a fundamental principle of the law of na- 
ture, and that public ſpirit which is the life and 


ſoul of fociery. God has made the practice of mo- 


rality our intereſt, as well as our duty. But men, 
who found themſelves conſtantly protected from 
the evils that fell on others, might grow inſenſibly 
to think themſelves unconcerned in the common 
fate: and if wy relaxed in their zeal for the ** 

ic 
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lic good, they would relax in their virtue; for pub- 
lic good is the object of virtue. They might do 
worſe. Spiritual pride might infect them. "They 
might become, in their own imaginations, the 
little flock, or the choſen ſheep. Others have be- 
come ſo by the mere force of enthuſiaſm, without 
any ſuch inducements as thoſe which we aſſume in 
this caſe, and experience has ſhewn that there are 
no wolves like theſe ſheep. Thus forced into vir- 
tue, and rewarded for being virtuous, they might 
ceaſe to deſerve the reward in any ſenſe or degree. 
On the whole; the ſcheme, oppoſed to God's 
ſcheme, is inconſiſtent with all our notions of wiſ- 

dom, as well as of juſtice. Ir is the ſcheme of 

men: it muſt be tried, therefore, by human ideas 
and notions; ard fince the juſtice of providence is 
attacked on theſe, it may be defended, ſurely, on 
the ſame. To meaſure the wiſdom and juſtice of 
God by a rule fo inadequate as that of human in- 
relligence, is vanity and preſumption in the higheſt 
degree. But to expoſe this vanity and preſum- 
ption, by ſhewing the men who are guilty of them 
that even their own rule is ſufficient to condemn 
them, is very conſiſtent with the modeſty of true 
theiſm. 


IwIIL conclude this head by obſcrving that 
we have example, as well as reaſon, for us when 
we reject the hypotheſis of particular providences. 
If the government of a general providence was 
liable to the objections that are made to it, a go- 
vernment by particular providences would be liable 
to none. But the contrary appears true from the 

example 


king of that people. 
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example of the jewiſh theocracy. God was. the 
nor the exerciſe of kingly power, as his fon» 
who came to ſuffer for all mankind, and not to 
govern a moſt inconſiderable portion of them, did 
afterwards. His preſence reſided among this peo- 


ple, and his juſtice was manifeſted daily in reward- 


ing and puniſhing by unequivocal, ſignal, mirg- 


culous interpoſitions of his power. The effect of 


all was this, the 
repented at another. Particular 


people rebelled at one time, and 
: Py 


refted by God himſelf immediately, and on the 


ſpot, if I may fay ſo, had particular temporary 
effects only, none general nor laſting: and the 
people were ſo little ſatisfied with this ſyſtem of 
government, that they depoſed the Supreme Be- 


ing, and inſiſted to have another king, and to be 
governed like their neighbours. How long this 
_ theocracy may be ſaid to have continued, I am 


quite unconcerned to know, and ſhould be fore 
to miſ-ſpend any time in enquiring. It is 

for my purpoſe to have obſerved that the * 2 
of God was not ſo acknowledged, as to produce 
any ſuitable effects, at a point of time when the 
Iſraelites had no other king but God; and to con- 
clude from thence that, if he governed the whole 
world at preſent by particular providences, they 
would not have a better effect in manifeſting his 
Juſtice, nor ſtop the clamor againſt it, of the very 
men, perhaps, who accuſe now the injuſtice of his 
general providence. Nay, the caſe would be much 


* ang every n exertion of his power 
would 
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would render his juſtice more diſputable: ſo preg- 
nant is this ſcheme with abſurdities. 


| > has been ſaid already, that where religions, 
ö which claim to have been revealed, prevail, a new 
character of goodneſs ariſes, beſides that which con- 
fiſts in obedience to the laws of nature, and com- 
pliance with our moral obligations. Faith in certain 
men, and, on their authority, in certain facts, and 
certain ſpeculative propoſitions, how incredible ſo- 
ever the former, how little intelligible ſoever the 
latter may be, together with the practice of certain 
duties which the arbitrary will of man impoſes, and 
the obſervation of certain forms of outward de- 
votion, conſtitute this artificial goodneſs, which 
ſtands often in the place of natural, and is always 
attended to much more. 


Tuts is that kind of goodneſs which chriſtian 
divines intend principally or ſolely when they 
complain that good men are often unhappy, and 
bad men happy, by preſent conſtitution cf 
things. They eſtabliſh a rule, and are not agreed 
about the application of it: for who are to be re- 
puted good Chriſtians? Go to Rome, they are 
Papiſts. Go to Geneva, they are Calviniſts. Go 
to the north of Germany, they are Lutherans. 
Come to London, they are none of theſe. Ortho- 
doxy is a mode. It is one thing at one time and 
in one place. It is ſomething elle at another time 
and in another place, or even in the ſame place: 
for in this religious country of ours, without ſeek- 

Vol. V. = ing 
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ing proofs in any other, men have been burned un- 
der one reign, for the very ſame doctrines they 
were obliged to profeſs in another. You damn 
all thoſe who differ from you. We doubt much 
about your ſal vation. In what manner, now, can 
the juſtice of God be manifeſted by particular pro- 
vidences? Muſt the order of them change as the 
' notions of orthodoxy change, and muſt they be 
governed by events, inſtead of governing them ? 
If they are favorable to thoſe of your communion, 
they will be deemed unjuſt by every good Pro- 
teſtant, and God will be taxed with encouraging 
idolatry and ſuperſtition. If they are favorable to 
thoſe of any of our communions, they will bedeemed 
unjuſt by every good Papiſt, and God will be taxed 
with nurſing up hereſy and ſchiſm. God can do 
nothing more, than to furniſh arms againſt him- 
ſelf, by the diſpenſations of particular providences 
in the chriſtian world; and every one of theſe will 
s, in the minds of ſome men, for a proof of 
injuſtice, if it paſſes in the minds of others for a 
proof of juſtice. Nay, more. If, in theſe diſ- 
penſations, God, who knows the hearts of men, 
ſhould judge differently from our divines, if he 
ſhould ſhew more regard to moral goodneſs, than 
to the reputed orthodoxy of any fide, it would 
fare with him, I fay it with reverence, as it fares 
with every honeſt man in civil conteſts; he would 
be calumniated by all fides in the exerciſe of par- 


ticular providences, as he is in that of a general 
providence. 


LVIIL 
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LVIII. 


H ſaid thus much to ſhew the abſurdity 
of aſſuming that a ſyſtem of particular pro- 
vidences is neceſſary to render the government of 
God, in the preſent conſtitution of the phyſical 
and moral world, a juſt government ; as it muſt 
indecd be neceſſary, if the government of a gene- 
ral providence, according to the eſtabliſhed or- 
der of things, is unjuſt; it ſeems to me that 
they who object to this are driven to the greateſt 
of all abſurdiries. They muſt either give up their 
objections, or they muſt inſiſt that the whole eſta- 
 bliſhed order of things ought to be changed, 
and that God cannot govern mankind with juſtice, 
unleſs he undoes all he has done, and aſſerts this 
moral attribute at the expence of his wiſdom. 
To ſay, as Cr ARK RE ſays, that the natural order 
« of things is ſo perverted that virtue and good- 
* neſs cannot obtain their proper and due effects,“ 
is a mere fallacy. He begs the queſtion : and, 
begging the queſtion, he affirms untruly. How, 
and when, was the natural order of things per- 
verted ? What is every natural order, but that 
which the author of nature appoints, and how can 
it be changed for the better, or for the worſe, with- 
out a new appointment of his ? Are we to believe, 
then, that he has undone his work once already 
after the fall of Ab Au, and that he muſt undo 
it again, to appear either good or juſt? To think 
* of God, we muſt think that the natural 
1 order 
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order of things has been always the ſame, and 
that a Being of infinite wiſdom and knowledge, to 
whom the paſt and the future are like the preſent, 
and who wants no experience to inform him, can 
have no reaſon to alter what infinite wiſdom and 
knowledge have once done, as I have hinted 
above. Again, what are the proger and due ef- 
fects of virtue and goodneſs? Nay, what are 
virtue and goodneſs themſelves? They are 7 
I believe, independent, nor eternal, but they ar 
real natures, reſulting from the ſyſtem of * 
beings to which they are agreeable, as their con- 
traries are repugnant; and they muſt, therefore, 
be as invariable as the ſyſtem of which they are 
parts. Thus I think; for the opinion of the in 
dependency of any natures on God, or of their 
co · eternity with him, are bugbears to me who am 
a child in philoſophy, tho they are none to ſuch 
full-grown metaphyſical giants as Cupwok x, 
CrARR RE, and others. Now, if virtue and good- 
neſs be as invariable as this ſyſtem, their effects in 
it muſt be as invariable as themſelves ; and, there- | 
fore, to ſay that they cannot obtain their proper 
and due effects in it, is nothing better than cant. 
They may nct obtain all the effects which theſe 
great doctors in metaphyſics and artificial theology 
_ eſteem proper and due to them; but they may, 
and they certainly do, obtain all thoſe which he, 
who willed this ſyſtem and them into being, de- 
ſigned that they ſhould obtain; for if he had de- 
ſigned that they ſhould have obtained more, he 
would have propertioned different means to a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent end, and man would have been a leſs i im- 
* creature than he is. 


Covrp philoſophers and divines be perſuaded 


to lay aſide the affectation of etching out a little 


real knowledge with much hypotheſis, in matters 
where hypotheſis ſhould be leaſt employed, many 


things, which are made intricate by this method, 
would be extremely plain. Thus, for inſtance, in 
the preſent caſe, 
are natures which exiſt independently on God, ac- 
cording to which he proceeds, or ſhould proceed; 

may judge, by a rule common to him 
od we oe Go te of ee. Let them 


ciſely the ſame in God, as they are in our ideas 
and notions; that they required man ſhould be 
the final cauſe of the world, and his happineſs the 
final cauſe of man. Inſtead of reaſoning from what, 


they imagine, theſe attributes and an eternal rea- 


ſon of things 


required that God ſhould do, let 


them be content to know what his infinite wiſdom 


and power have done, and to reaſon from thence. 
Let them not aſſume, in ſhort, what they have no 
ſufficient grounds to aſſume, and they will accuſe 
the Supreme Being of injuſtice no longer. 


Ir may be ſaid, and I know it will be ſaid, that 
we muſt aſſume at leaſt thus much, that God acts 
always according tothe moral fitneſs of things, or we 
muſt aſſume ſomething worſe, we muſt aſſume that 


he acts arbitrarily; and that, on this ſuppoſition, we 


E 3 leave 


let them not aſſume that there 


— — or ro —— wu PET nt Tn 
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leave ourſelves no rule, by which to judge of his 
proceedings, or to diftinguiſh certainly between a 
true and a falſe revelation. Now, I am far from 
denying that there is an eternal reaſon. God is 
himſelf that reaſon : and there is no doubt that he 
proceeds with his creatures in all the exertions of 
his power, determined by infinite wiſdom, ac- 
cording to the fitneſs of things. But the queſtion 
is, what are the criterions of this moral fitneſs re- 
latively to man? I think, then, that they are to us, 
and can be only that conſtitution of things which 
we call the human ſyſtem, and the notions which 
ariſe naturally in our minds on the conſideration of 
tit, or which we are able to deduce immediately, 
and obviouſly, from it. When we keep within 
theſe bounds, we are in no danger of being im- 
poſed upon concerning the will of God, or by 
any falſe revelation. But when we go beyond 
them, we are apt to impoſe on ourſelves ; for, to 
return ſome of CLARKE Ss words upon him, tho 
there is a natural and unalterable difference be- 
tween good and evil; yet nothing but the ex- 
tremeſt ſtupidity of mind, or perverſeneſs of ſpi- 
rit, and diſregard to truth, can poſſibly make any 
man affirm, like him, that moral fitneſſes and un- 
fitneſſes are, even in their applications to our ſcene 
of action (and they will be infinitely leſs ſo in their 
applications to that of God) as manifeſt as ma- 
thematical truths. We may diſcover moral fitneſs 
as we diſcover natural law: but then we muſt be 
on our guard leſt we ſhould pervert our notions. 
of moral fitneſs and unfitneſs by wrong applica- 
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tions uf them out of our ſyſtem, as we pervert 


the principles of natural law by wrong applica- 


tions of them within it. To ſuppoſe, in terms, 
that the laws of human are the law of divine na- 

ture, would be too abſurd, tho ſome writers have 
done no leſs. But it is juſt as abſurd, nay, it is 
Juſt the ſame, to ſuppoſe that the moral fitneſs 
and unfitneſs of things muſt be in every inſtance, 
whatever it may be in ſome, exactly the fame to 


God as it is to man. He made our ſyſtem for us, 


not for himſelf; and tho we are ſure he cannot 
exact that we ſhould believe or practiſe any thing 
repugnant to the moral fitneſs reſulting from it, 
we muſt not imagine that, by abſtracting our no- 
tions from it, we can render them adequate to 


that moral fitneſs which is the object of omni- 


ſcience, the omniſcience of that Supreme Being 
who is the author of this, and every other ſyſtem. 


Taz men who attempt to do this leave to 
God nothing more than they aſſume to them- 


ſelves, except a greater degree of power: and 
even this they aſſume to be limited of right by na- 


tures as eternal, and as independent as his own, 


tho executed, in fact, repugnantly to theſe na- 


tures. What theſe natures are, they know as 
well as he; for they ſoar up on platonic wings to 
the firſt good and the firſt juſt. What his attri- 


butes muſt be to be conformable to theſe natures, 
and what they require of him conſequently, theſe 


perſons illuminated by an eternal reaſon cannot, 
therefore, fail to know : and they ſeem to exalt 
them as if they meant only by exalting them to 
E 4 aggravate 
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aggrevate the want of goodneſs and juſtice in the 
conduct of providence, Let not this paſs for any 
exaggeration. It is, in plain terms, the ſum of a 
doctrine they teach in the cant of metaphy fical 
theology, to which they have accuſtomed the ears 
of men, and by which they impoſe on their un- 
derſtandings. I deſire no better proof of what is 
here advanced, than the twelfth ſection of CLARKE 
Demonſtration, and the firſt of his Evidences. The 
ſubject has been often touched in theſe eſſays, and 
even in ſome of the laſt paragraphs; but it may 
be proper, however, to examine this famous ar- 
gumentation a priori a little more particularly. It 
is plauſible, for it ſpeaks to the pride of the hu · 
man heart, and ſubmits the whole economy of 
divine wiſdom to the judgment of man. But I 
e that it ſuppoſes ſome things very doubt 
and affirms others that imply contradiction. 
l will enter into it, therefore, in this place, further 
than I have done, and ſlide or leap from ſubject 
to ſubject, or revert to the ſame a ſecond, and a 
third time, in theſe ill-conneted minutes, as I 
uſed to do 2 are defigned 
to recal. 


_ Taar there is a fitneſs and unfitneſs of things 
to one another, a ſuitableneſs and unſuitableneſs 
of circumſtances to perſons, no reaſonable man 
will deny. But I ſuſpect that many reaſonable 
men will doubt, whether they are founded in na- 
tures and qualifications independently on God, and 
antecedently to his will. They will find it diffi- 

cult 
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<ult to conceive: how fitnefſes, reſulting from the 
natures of things, or from the qualifications ef 
perſons, can be called antecedent to theſe things, 
and to theſe perſons : and yet they muſt be ſo, if 
they are antecedent to that will, by the act of 
which theſe things and theſe perſons firſt exiſted. 
It is faid v, that the exiſtence of things, and the ar- 
gument requires that the ſame ſhould be ſaid of 
perſons, depends on the arbitrary will of God. 
| Bur that when they are created, and as long as 
they exiſt, their proportions, reſpects, and rela- 
tions, are abſtractly of eternal neceſſity, according 
to the different natures of things, and the different 
qualifications of perſons, in one common nature. 
\ This I take to be the ſenſe and ſtrength of the 
argument, which will not appear in my appre- 
henfion very intelligible, nor, as far as it is iutel- 
. 


WI conſider one thing, or one property, one 
perſon, or one qualification, without conſidering 
another; and by that we make a very real, and, I 
the ſole kind of abſtraction our minds 
een of making, But to conſider the pro- 
perties of things, or the qualifications of perſons, 
and the fitnefſes and unfitneſſes reſulting from 
them, as independent natures exiſting before there 
were any ſuch things, or any ſuch perſons, any 
ſuch natures, qualifications, circumſtances, ſeems 
to me a fictitious abſtraction doubly. It afſumes 
that we have ideas which we have not, and that 


® Evid. p. 87. 


the 
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the modes of being, by which things and perſons 
are what they are, may be conceived as adventi- 
tious to them, inſtead of being conceived as ſo 
conſtitutive of them that they could not be with- 
out the things, and perſons, nor theſe without 
them. By aſſuming one of theſe imaginary abi 
tractions, men are led to aſſume the other, and 
their miſtake about the operations of nature is 
conne ted with that about the operations of their 
own minds. N 


Tus modes of being, and che properties of 
things are inſeparable from them, even in imagi- 
nation; which might be an argument the more to 
perſuade that they are the ſame ſpecific natures, 

and that his will, which conſtituted theſe natures, 
cpoſtituted, at the ſame time, all that is eſſential 
to them. But tho we cannot ſeparate in this man- 
ner, we can take the properties of things, both 
phyſical and moral, into diſtinct conſideration. 
This philoſophers have done with honor to 
themſelves, and advantage to others. But when 
they have been long accuſtomed to ſuch abſtract 

conſiderations, and have eſtabliſhed certain mathe- 
matical and moral truths upon them, ſome of 
theſe philoſophers aſſume, that theſe general no- 
tions are natures independent on God, and in 
themſelves of eternal neceſſity. God has made 
triangles and men. But triangularity, they fay, 
and, they might ſay juſt as well, humanity are in- 
dependent natures, antecedent to his will, and that 
do not owe their original to arbitrary and poſitive 
$6 appointment. 
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appointment. That there are neceſſary cruths, 
— 2 and that ſuch they muſt 


ſyſtem of things continues, is certain. But they 
would not be called, perhaps, eternal truths, nor 
would theſe notions be repreſented like eternal and 
independent natures, if it was more conſidered 
that the ſelf-exiſtent Being is the fountain of all 
exiſtence, and that, ſince every thing exiſts by his 
will, it muſt exiſt according to his will; for which 
reaſon it ſeems as abſurd to ſay that, when he 
made man, he could give him no other nature 
than the human, which was therefore neceſſarily, 
not arbitrarily given, as it would be to ſay that, 
when he made a man, he did not make a tree. A 
man with the properties of a tree would not be a 
man. A tree with the properties of a man would 
not be a tree. The ſame will which made each 
made the properties of each. It is one and the 
ſame act; and to ſay that the nature of any thing, 
or the truths reſulting from it, are independent, in 

any ſenſe, on the will that made them, ſeems to 

me, therefore, to imply contradiction. 


ſage from PTA ro, wherein 

that philoſopher ſays, according to his tranſlation, 
that as in matters of ſenſe the reaſon, why a 
* thing is viſible, is not becauſe it is ſeen, but it 
% is, therefore, ſeen becauſe it is viſible: fo in 
«© matters of natural reaſon and morality, that 
« which is holy and good, is not therefore holy 
11 and good becauſe it is commanded to be done, 
* but 


CLARKE quotes a paſt: 


be, as long as there are men, and as the preſent 
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but it is therefore commanded by God. be- 
* cauſe it is holy and good.” If I would cavil 
a little, I might ſhew that this quotation does not 
ſerve the doctor's purpoſe, nor prove that PLaTo 
was of his mind in aſſerting that moral obliga- 


tions are, primarily and originally, antecedent to 


the will of God, if by will be meant his determi- 


nation that they ſhould be obligatory, when he 
made a moral _ and if by will be meant a 
Poſitive command, ſignified by revelation, the 


quotation from vw, who knew nothing of any 
fuch revelation, is ſtrangely abſurd. Things may 


de ſeen becauſe they are viſible, they are not vi- 


fible becauſe they are ſeen. Let it be ſo. Does 


this prove that the philoſopher thought vilibility, 


any more than viſion, an eternal independent na- 
ture? Might he not think that God made things 


to be ſeen, and creatures to ſee, and that viſibi - 


liry and viſion began when he willed the phyſical 
fyſtem into exiſtence? Thus, again, that which 
is good, is not ſuch becauſe it is commanded, but 


Kt is commanded becauſe it is good. Will it fol- 


low from this expreſſion, that good is, according 
to PLaTo, an eternal independent nature? Will 


it not follow as naturally, that good and evil be- 


gan when God willed the moral fyſtem into ex- 
iſtence, and that he commanded the former by 
the laws of their nature, at the ſame time when he 
created moral agents capable of either? This re- 


mark may ſerve, at leaſt, to ſhew how apt even 


the beſt writers are to amuſe themſelves, and to 


poſe on others by a mere single 1 and. 
3 to 
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to quote what makes againſt them, or . not 
make for them. 


Bur now, having made this remark, I am 
ready to acknowledge that PLaTo meaned by 
this paſſage in his Euthyphro the firſt good, that 
independent nature which refides among others 
in his imaginary region of eternal ideas. This 
ſhould be his meaning, whatever his words in this 
place import, to make them conſiſtent with his 
doctrine, and appoſite to the preſent diſpute, 
wherein PLaTo and the Platoniſts run into one ex- 
treme, as HoBpts and the Hobbiſts into another. 
The former aſſume an eternal morality antecedent 
not only to any ſignification, but to any actual de- 
termination of the will of God. The latter aſ- 
ſume, that there was no moral duty, no difference, 
no diſtinction made between juſt and unjuſt, mo- 
ral good and evil, till the will of man made this 
diſtinction by civil conſtitutions, and poſitive laws. 
It ſeems to me, that both theſe opinions tend to 
weaken the authority of natural religion. By the 
firſt, God publiſhed, indeed, a moral law, when 
he made moral agents. But he was not properly 
the legiſlator. The law exiſted before them, and 
it binds both him and them. By the ſecond, he 
has not ſo much as the appearance of legiſlature. 
He made a moral world, indeed, but he made it 
in confuſion, and he left it without any rule, till 
at laſt his creatures made one for themſelves. He 
brought order out of the confuſion of a phyſical, 
they out of that of a moral chaos. How prefer- 
able 
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able is the middle opinion between theſe two ex- 
tremes, that God inſtituted moral obligations 
when he made moral agents, that the law of their 
nature is the law of his will, and that, how in- 


different ſoever we may preſume every thing is 
to him before his will has determined it to be, it 


becomes, after this determination, a neceſſary, 


tho created, nature? Such juſtice is in man, tho 


in God it may be nothing more than one mode of 


his infinite wiſdom. As long as there are men, 


this nature muſt exiſt. Where it will be, ; 
What it will be, when they and this moral ſyſtem 


are at an end, let thoſe able perſons, who know 


ſo well where and what it was before they both 


began to exiſt, determine. If I inſiſt much on 
this point, I do not pretend to clear it from all 
the difficulties that lye in the way, neither by 
what is ſaid here, nor by what has been ſaid elſe- 


where, nor by what I may ſay hereafter. There 


are many on either ſide, that have perplexed, and 
may continue to perplex, much better heads than 
mine. But, in the firſt place, I feel an infuper- 


able repugnancy to own that any thing is inde- 


pendent on God ; and, in the next place, I am 
| ſhocked at the conſequences that are drawn from 
this doctrine. 


LIX. 


T TE who dares to affirm that there are eternal 


ſelf-exiſtent natures independent on God, is 
bold Dong. But what ſhall we ſay to thoſe who 
dare 


D, 
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dare to affirm that theſe eternal natures, reſulting 
from the eternal fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, agree- 
ments and diſagreements, proportions and diſpro- 
portions of things, are abſolutely and neceſſarily 
in themſelves what they appear to be to the un- 
derſtandings of all intelligent beings? I do not 
add the exception, except thoſe who underſtand 
things to be what they are not, becauſe it is unne- 
ceſſary to any other purpoſe than that of an eva- 
fion, which CLARK x, like a cunning diſputant. 


foreſaw he might want, and did want. What ſhall = 


we ſay of thoſe who think it neceſſary to bring 
proofs to ſhew that God muſt know what his ra- 
tional creatures may know concerning theſe eternal 
natures independent on him, and who conclude 
from thence, that the rule of divine and human 
conduct is the ſame? God diſdains not to obſerve 
this rule, it is ſaid, as the law of his actions, and 
be appeals to men for his obſervation of it: which 
matter of fact is aſſerted on the authority of a 

chapter in Ez A nIEL *, where the prophet, like a 
prophet and a poet, introduces God expoſtulating 
with the Jews in this ſtyle, and appealing to them 
for the equity of his proceedings. Biſhop Cum- 
BERLAND, who is quoted by CLARKE T, carries 
theſe notions ſtill further, when he maintains in 
his ſeventh chapter ||, with much obſcure ſubtilty, 
not only that the rules of this law are the dictates 
of divine intelligence to God himſelf, but that the 
dominion of God over all his creatures is a right 


Chap xx iii. + Evid. p.33. | De leg. nature. 
| derived 
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derived from theſe very rules, and from his wiſ- 
dom which preſcribes them to him. I ſhall not 
enter on a diſcuſſion, which is not immediately 
neceſſary to the preſent purpoſe. I ſhall only ſay, 
that the wiſdom, as well as the power of God in 
the creation, preſervation, and government of all 
things is, without doubt, a true and joint foundation 
of his dominion over them ; and that there ſeems 
to be no need of excluding one of the two, God's 
irreſiſtible power, in order to obviate the conſe- 
- quences which the good biſhop ſuſpected that 
Hon Es intended. Let us keep out of theſe miſts, 
and purſue our ſubject in a clearer light. 


I afk then, if nothing leſs than infinite know- 
lege, infinite wiſdom, and abſolute independency 
be neceſſary to make it impoſſible that the Supreme 
Being ſhould be ignorant in any reſpect of the eter- 
nal natures, on which the eternal reaſon of things 

is founded, how can it be ſaid with the leaſt ap- 
pearance of truth that theſe aſſumed natures appear 
juſt ſuch, as they are abſolutely and neceſſarily in 
themſelves, to the underſtandings of all intelligent 
beings, and become conſtantly the rule of their 
actions? Have we then infinite knowlege, infinite 
wiſdom, and abſolute independency ? The human 
mind apprehends clearly enough the groſs diffe- 
rences of things in the moral ſyſtem, as — ſenſe 
does in the phyſical. But in the former, as in the 
latter, the nicer differences are not ſo perceptible. 
We have not any knowledge of the firſt qualities 
of ſubſtances. kc is enough for us to have ſome 


knowledge 
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knowledge, of the ſecond, of thoſe which affe& 
us immediately. It is in vain that we attempt 


to go higher in ſearch of ſcientifical knowledge: 
ani even about theſe we are very liable to 


_ miſtakes. Much in the ſame manner we know 
ſomething of moral entities, allow me the uſe of 
this metaphyſical word for once, as they ariſe in 


- our moral ſyſtem; and are able to affirm many ge- 


neral truths them. Bur it is in vain 
that we attempt to go higher in our ſearch, or to 
know any thing more about them than God has 
ſhewn us in the actual conſtitution of things: and 
even when we judge of them thus, and make par- 
ticular applications of the general laws of our na- 
ture, we are very liable to miſtakes. We are not 
liable to theſe miſtakes in fuch caſes only as are 

very far from occurring frequently, which CLaxxe | 
affirms; but we are liable to them in ſuch as oc- 
cur the moſt frequently, whether they relate to 
public or to private life. The contrary laws that 
legiſlators have made, the contrary opinions that 
caſuiſts daily give in matters of morality, wherein 
„ FEE ten In, We | 


proofs of this. 


Tnar there are things fit and unfit, right and 
wrong, juſt and unjuſt, in the human ſyſtem, and 
diſcernible by human reaſon, as far as our natural 
imperfections admit, I acknowledge moſt readily. 
But from the difficulty we have to judge, and from 
the uncertainty of our judgments in a multitude of 
_ cafes which lie within our bounds, I would demon- 
Vos. V. F ſtrate 


_ © diluting the two colors, not make them terminate 
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ſtrate the folly of thoſe. who affect to have know» 
ledge beyond them. They pretend dogmarically to 
natures require of God, whilſt they are at the fame 
time unable on many occaſions to deduce from the 
conſtitution of their own ſyſtem, and the laws of 
theſe require of them, and what is right or wrong, 
juſt or unjuſt, for them to do. CLARK R employs 
an alluſion to evade this objection, which would 
de extremely pretty, if it did not make directly 
againſt him in the preſent application of it, and 
the only application that can make it pertinent. 
There is juſtice, and injuſtice, as certainly as there 
is white and black. But as the painter can, by 


in the midſt inſenſibly, for theſe words are mere 
expletives and mean nothing; but as he can make 
them run into one another till no eye can dif- 
tinguiſh them; ſo the caſuiſt in law or divinity 
dilutes right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, till no 
mind, not even his own, can unblend and dif- 
tinguiſh them again. If white and black were co- 
lors as immutable as they are obvious to human 
ſight, and if juſtice and injuſtice were abſtract na 
tures immutably obvious to the human underſtand- 
 1oamutable, nor the natures ſo fixed and fo obvious 
as to'be always diſcerned, and in every light alike. 
This is what I ſay, and what the doctor would, if 
de could, deny. His learned men, his men-who 
underiland things to-be what they are, not what 


. * Evid. p. 45. 


they 
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another in matters that are certainly objects of 
human reaſon, tho they preſume to ſay that they 
| are guided in their judgments, and directed in their 
conduct, by the eternal reaſon of things, by a rule 
that is common to God and them. I will quote 
the doctor againſt himſelf, on this occaſion. I 
might do ſo, perhaps, on others. If Lycunxcus had 1 
made a law to authoriſe every man to rob, by vi- | 
olence and murder, whomſoever he met with, ſuch | 
a law could not have been juſtified. But the law 
which permitted the ſpartan youth to ſteal, as ab- 
furd as it was, may bear much diſpute, whether 
it was abſolutely unjuſt or no. Such an opinion 
delivered by one who did not reckon himſelf 
certainly among thoſe who underſtand things to 
be what they are not, may authoriſe, or excuſe 
at leaſt, many that have come out of the ſchool of 
Loro: and, therefore, I think it proper to re- 
call another ſpartan inſtitution in this place. The 
| helotes or ſlaves were made drunk in order to cre- 
ate an averſion to drunkenneſs in the youth by 
ſuch ridiculous Far be it from me, and 
from every lover of truth, and of common ſenſe, 
to with that the race of metaphyſicians and ca- 
ſuiſts ſhould encreaſe, or ſo much as continue: but | Y 
in all ages, it is very reaſonable to wiſh that they | 
may ſerve to the ſame good purpoſe that the 
helotes did at Sparta, and that their delirium, in- 
ſtead of impoſing on others, and even infecting 
many, may be at length laughed out of the world. 
& 


1 — 
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IT may Aan n doc act 
common ſenſe, that any men, who have the uſe of 
their reaſon, and thoſe eſpecially who would be 
thought to have cultivated and improved it moſt, 
ſhould attempt to perſuade us that complex no- 
ieee 
and ſuch as we call mixed modes, are eternal na- 
tures and i on God, when theſe per- 
ſons muſt or may know intuitively that they are 
on man. I have faid already, and I 
muſt repeat here, that the mind frames them as it 
has occaſion for them, gives to each a name, and 
keeps them in ſtore as artificial inſtruments of the 
underſtanding. They exiſt variouſly in various 
minds, nay ſometimes in the ſame mind; but 
when they exift in no mind, theſe eternal immu- 
table natures exiſt no where. Yet ſuch as they are, 
we are to believe them founded in the eternal fit- 
neſſes of things; we are to believe the moral at- 
tributes of God founded in them, we are to 
what God is under a moral neceſſity of doing, 
and what it is his will that men ſhould do; nay 
we are to prove in a Circle that there is a God, 
becauſe there are ſuch natures *, and that there are 
ſuch natures becauſe there is a God. Theſe are 
Opinions which common ſenſe will be hardly in- 
duced to adopt, and yet metaphyſical and artificial 
theology teach them. As proud. as we are of our 
rationality, certain it is that reaſon, unmixed, un- 
influenced, has leſs to do than we imagine in fram- 

h vid. CupworTu of eter. moral. 


ing 
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ing the opinions, and directing the judgments, of 
Lr us change the image, and obſerve that it 
happens to reaſon, as it happens to inſtruments ill 
tuned. The ſtrings are left ſometimes too lax, and 
are ſometimes wound up too high. In one caſe, 
they give no ſound at all, or one that is lifeleſs and 
heavy. In the other, the noiſe they make is great, 
it fills the ear, but it carries no true harmony to 

the ſoul. By the firſt we may allude to reaſon 
weak and unimproved : by the ſecond to reaſon 
ſtrained. into all the abſtractions of metaphyſics; 
and we may diſcern good ſenſe between theſe ex- 
_— reaſon at it's proper tone. 


| Tarnz i is no ſubject, on which it is more im- 


that reaſon ſhould be kept ſtrictly to this 


dane, than that of the firſt philoſophy ; and there 
is no ſubject on which it is fo liable to be let down 
lg ps IG Wa I am not to ſpeak. 
here of the firſt, of that inſenſſbility and ſtupidity 
wherein a great part of mankind is immerſed ; but 
of that activity of the mind which raiſes ſome of 
them fo far above it. Now among theſe, they who 
apply themſelves to the firſt philoſophy, apply 
themſelves to the nobleſt objects that can demand 
the attention of their mind, to the exiſtence of 
an all-perfe& Being, to the infinite wiſdom and 
power that are manifeſted in his works, and ta 
the ſignifications of his will concerning the duties 
22 and to one another. From theſe 
F 3 2 
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fruit of knowledge. But when fantaſtical 
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different objects ariſe two kinds of phi 

divine philoſophy or theology, moral 
or ethics. Like different branches of the ſame tree, 
they ſpring from the fame root, and that root is 
the actual ſyſtem of things. As high as they can 
be trained up from hence, they bear the genuine 


bend the tops of the higheſt ſprigs, like the ficus 
mdica, down to earth ; if they take root, they bear 
it of a baſtard kind, and ſerve only to plant a laby- 
rinth wherein the gardeners themſelves are --n 


ſyſtem of things, and have carried their k 
up from the creation to that ſelf-exiſtent, intelli- 


gent Being, the Creator, they diſdain to reaſon 
any longer a poſteriori. They frame an hypotheſis, 


with much agitation of their minds, out of the 


ideas and notions they have in this man- 
ner, and reaſon from it without any further regard 
to the phaenomena. This method of phitoſophifing 


bas produced often nothing more than impudent 
aſſertions. Such was the theology of the 
if that may be called ſo: and thar of the Stoics too, 


ppoſed the former, and as good 
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of things, he who had not given a great part of 
his ſyſtem to theology would have gained little 
reputation. This PLaTo ſaw, and he put theology 
into every thing he taught. 1 en wt 
that the ſame progreſs was made in 
theſe ſpiritual romances, that we ſee has been made 
in com thoſe of a different kind. Amadis 
of Gaul, and many more, which the niece, the 
curate, and the barber threw out of Don Quixorz's 
windows, and burned in his yard, were writ with- 
out any regard to probability, and no man could 
read them with any attention, nor ſuffer his ima- 
gination to wander long fo extravagantly, who 
was not as mad as the knight of La Mancha. 
Aſter theſe writers, La CALPRENADE aroſe, like 


capable of amuſing, and even almoſt of deceiving, 
But, however this may have been, all our meta- 
| writers have rather copied, than improved, 
 the-platonic ſyſtems; ſo that if the founder of 
the academy meant to. diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
Oe 2 he has ſucceeded beyond any hopes 
he-could conceive. It prevailed in the heathen 
world, and it has prevailed much more in the 
chriſtian church. Particular men among the 
heathen embraced it for the ſame reaſon that he 
had to teach it, to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to 
acquire a name in philoſophy : or elſe they were 
* to it, like PLoTinus and Pon PHYRY, 
F 4 ..- oF 
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of explaining the whole ſcheme, order, and ftate 
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by an enthuſiaſtic of mind, which all the 
religions of thoſe ages and countries were very 
proper to give, and this theology to confirm. But 
as ſoon as an entire order of men was ſet apart 
in the chriſtian church, to inſtruct the world in all 
matters of a divine or moral nature, and to teach 
a revelation little different in many inſtances from 
platoniſm, this philoſophy acquired a new ſtrength, | 
and more motives concurred to maintain it than 
there had been to eſtabliſ it. The opinions of 
PLaTo were employed to illuſtrate the myſteries 
of the goſpel, and even to recommend them to 
the belief of ſuch apologiſts as Jus rin, and of ſuch 
doctors as Aus rix. No wonder, therefore, that, 
being conſecrated in this manner, they have been 
propagated with chriſtianity in every inftance 
where they are not directly repugnant to it. No 
ſciences in lucrum exeuntes, that is a trade, the 
profeſſors of it have kept up that marvellous, 
which is the myftery of the trade, and to which 
nothing could contribute more than the meta- 
phyfics of PLaro. No wonder that the do- 
ctrine, which we ſpeak of here, ſhould ſtill ſub- 
fiſt, tho it does not feem agreeable to the fim- 
plicity of true theiſm, nor of ſervice to morality, 
which would not be the duty of every man if the 
principles of it could be underſtood by none bur 
metaphyſicians, nor the obligations of it be well 


explained without an intricate deduftion of argu- 
ments a Priori. 


Tais 
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Tun n wade. and nothing but the trade, 
makes neceſſary: and, tho we are told that 
proofs a poſteriori are no more than 
conſiderations, I muſt confeſs, what I have ben 
felt, that if I had not been convinced of all the 
great articles of natural religion by my own re- 
flections on the infinite wiſdom and power diſ- 
played in the univerſe (no part whereof, and 
therefore not the whole, could be conceived to be 
ſelf-exiſtent, even if it were conceived to be eternal) 
on the conſtitution of my own nature, and on that 
of the ſyſtem to which I belong, I ſhould not 
have been fo by all the fine-ſpun argumentations 
a priori. The proofs that reſult immediately from 
ſuch reflections as theſe are founded in my ſenſi- 
tive and intuitive knowledge; and to reſiſt them I 
muſt renounce my cleareſt and molt diſtinct ideas. 
1 muſt do little leſs, I muſt accept a flow of mere 
words, thrown into the form of a demonſtration, for 
_ demonſtration; or I muſt take inadequate, incom- 
plete, and obſcure ideas and notions for ſuch as are 
adequate, complete, and clear, if I admit many of 
the proofs brought by ſome of our moſt famous 
writers. They preſent us with dim ſpectacles to ſee 
what we ſee clearly without any, and by the natural 
ſtrength of our eyes; or elſe to ſee what is not by 
nature, nor can be made by art, viſible to our in- 


ternal fight. They prove as much as needs to be 
proved, and, therefore, as much as we are able 
to prove, in order to refute atheiſm, and to eſta- 
bliſh theiſm. But then they mingle this real, and 
connect it with ſo much fantaſtical knowledge, that 


they 
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they diſgrace and weaken, as much as it is in their 
power, the former by the latter, It was this very 
practice which hindered the Stoics from beating 
the Epicureans out of the field of controverſy, and 
from impoſing ſilence on thoſe bablers, the Acade- 
micians. I apprehend that our divines have brought 
the ſamediſadvantage onthemſelves in their diſputes 

with atheiſts, to whom they would be much more 
formidable, if they neither purſued the practice 
ſpoken of here, nor made that occaſional alliance 
with them againſt the diſpenſations of ** 
which is ſpoken of above. | 


To make this conduct appear the leſs ſtrange, 
and to take off our wonder at it, we muſt not only 
conſider that the religious ſociety is compoſed of 


5 as arrant men as the civil, ſeduced by the ſame 


affections, tranſported by the ſame paſſions; and 
that our divines have at leaſt as much the oftenta- 


tion of knowledge ſuperior to that of other men, 
as thoſe antient philoſophers had, who pretended 
that philoſophy was the ſcience of all things divine 
and human, or the ſchoolmen who were ready to 
diſpure de omni fcibili ; but we muſt conſider fur- 
ther, that they aſſume a right which the antient 
philoſophers did not claim, tho PyTHacoras 
ſeems to have intended it, a right to inſtru man- 
kind in natural, as well as in revealed, religion, and 
have made of the exerciſe of this right a very lu- 
crative trade, To keep this trade in repute, there- - 
fore, and themſelves with it, two things have been 


_ thought neceſfiry, and are really fo. It has been 
thought 
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From theſe principles, laid out of vul- 
gar icht, and, in truth, out of their own, they 
deduce even moral obligations: and thus the 
whole ſum of religion falls under the direction of 
the religious ſociety. How this ſociety directs it, 


and to what purpoſes principally, appears plainly 
enough in the inſtance before us. 


LXI. 
W. ven be determined bent the 

moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of thin gs, and 
the ſuitableneſs and unſuitableneſs of circumſtances 
to perſons, all of which are conceived to be eternal 
becauſe we cannot conceive them to have been 
. ever otherwiſe than they are, certain it is that they 
become diſcernible to us in our ſyſtem alone; and 
that altho they are immutable natures in it, from 
whence all our obligations ariſe, and may be aſ- 
ſumed to be abſolutely and in themſelves eternal 
as well as immutable, and therefore independent, 
if philoſophers pleaſe to call them ſo; yet we 
neither know, nor can know any more about them 
than. what the actual conſtitution of this ſyſtem 
| ſhews us. In ſome other ſyſtem we might not 
have had the ſame ideas, or having them we might 
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not have had the ſame occaſions of collecting them 
into the ſame complex modes. This we ſee happen 
in different countries; and what happens in dif- 

ferent countries might ſurely happen in different 
ſyſtems. It is ſufficient, therefore, to eftabliſh our 
moral obligations, that we conſider them relatively 
to our own ſyſtem. From thence they ariſe : and 
fince they ariſe from thence it muſt be the will of 
that Being who made the ſyſtem, that we ſhould 
obſerve and practiſe them. The affumed eterniey 
of morality cannot make it more obligatory. Why 
then are ſuch pains taken to prove it eternal? The 
reaſon is obvious. If we went no higher than our 
own ſyſtem, the principles of it would be eaſily 
diſcovered, the criterion of moral good and evil, 
of juſt and unjuſt would be fixed, and at leaſt 
there would be no need of confulting divines abour 
it. They lead the minds of men, therefore, to 
contemplate objects that are out of their ſyſtem, 
and renew the platonic doctrine of eternal ideas, 
forms, eſſences, natures, according to which they 
aſſume that the Supreme Being regulates his own 
conduct; and all his rational creatures are oblige 
to regulate theirs by the eternal reaſon of things. 


Tuer prove the exiſtence of an all · perfett 
Being, the creator and governor of the univerſe; 
and to demonſtrate his infinite wiſdom and power 
they appeal to his works. But when they have 
done this, which includes the whole of natural 
theology, and ferves abundantly all the ends of 
| natural religion, they parcel out 2 divine moral 
nature 
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and determine preciſely what theſe attributes re- 
quire that God ſhould do, to make his will con- 
formable to the eternal ideas of fitneſs, which 
are ſo many independent natures. Thus they aſ- 
by ideas; that his moral attributes are not barely 
names that we give to various maniteſtations of 
the infinite wiſdom of one ſimple uncompounded 
being, but that they are in him, what they are in 
us, diſtinct affections, diſpoſitions, habitudes ; that 
they are in him the very ſame that they are in 

our ideas, being derived from the ſame eternal na- 
tures, and known by the ſame eternal reaſon; in 
fine, that we have no need to judge of his moral 
attributes as we judge of his phyſical, but are able 
to determine what they require that he ſhould do, 

without any regard to what he has done. This 
is in plain and unexaggerated terms the very 
doctrine which CLARKE and other divines teach, 
preſumptuous and profane as it is, under the 
diſguiſe of modeſt and pious expreſſions. By theſe 
they frequently impoſe on readers who attend 
more to their theological cant, than to their mean- 
ing, and to the neceſſary conſequences of what they 
advance; whilſt they give other readers a juſt oc- 
caſion to ſay of them what CLARKE * ſays of 
fome theiſts, it matters not at all how honorably 
. . of God, but what 


- + Qua ego id curem quid ille aiat aut neget. mad wer 
quid ei conſentaneum fit dicere. C10. De fn Lib. ii 


which may not be made in this method 
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pews s _— 


be their true opinion. 
— kuadly end cautiouſly bom 


the phaenomena, we have a ſure criterion to 
guide our judgments; and the undoubted word of 


God declared in his works, wherein he ſpeaks moſt 
intelligibly to us, to authoriſe them. When we 
reaſon otherwiſe, not from the phaenomena, but 


to them, we have no ſuch criterion to guide, nor 


any word, but the precarious word of man, to au- 
thoriſe, our judgments. In the place of real, we 


ſubſtitute fantaſtic natures, and in the place of 
common ſenſe an imaginary reaſon of things. This 


ſublime metaphyſical reaſon, which deals ſo much 


in abſtract ideas, is ſo imaginary, and by conſe. 
quence ſo vague, that it ſerves the purpoſe of 


every divine alike in all their diſcordant opinions. 
Metaphyſician, I think, never convinced meta- 
phyſician ; neither is there any thing fo abſurd 
problema- 


tical ; and when it is once made fo, the abſurdity is 
called a demonſtration. The ſyſtem of Sewoza, 


derived at leaſt from that of Dzs Cars, is very 
abſurd, and ſo are many propoſitions in that of 
Hosses. But there are Spinoziſts and Hobbiſts ſtill 


in the world, as well as Carteſians, and there might 


be poſſibly till more, if metaphyſical arms alone 
were employed againſt them. Let it not be faid that 
they are men of depraved underſtandings, and de- 
praved morals. This is to rail, not to argue. Their 
parts and their morals are, no doubt, in general 6s 


good 
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good us thoſe of the men who oppoſe them; and if 
they conclude abſurdly, it is becauſe they reaſon 
abſurdly, as they reaſon abſurdly becauſe they pur- 
fue an abſurd method : for, to bring this diſcourſe 
home to the preſent purpoſe, the fault is fo 
truly in the method, that this aſſumed eternal 
reaſon has miſled theiſts, as well as atheiſts, to ſuch 
a degree that the laſt are not always the moſt im- 
pious of the two. The opinions mentioned in the 
laſt paragraph might ſtand for ſufficient proofs, 
But there are many more. He who aſſerts, for in- 
ſtance, on his notions of the eternal fitneſſes and un- 
fitneſſes and of the eternal reaſon of things, that the 
providence of God in the preſent ſtate of mankind 
would be convicted of injuſtice, if there were only 
one innocent man unhappy, when it is notorious 
that there are ſeveral, or that God is unjuſt, be- 
cauſe particular providences do not enough diſtin- 
guiſn the virtuous from the wicked, is as groſsly 
abſurd, and much more impious than Hosses, 
when he aſſerts that there is no ſuch thing as in- 
nocence, nor guilt, till they are diſtinguiſhed by 
civil laws, and the authority of the magiſtrate. 
He who aſſerts that a predeſtination of millions to 
- damnation, before they are capable of being either 
innocent or guilty, is agreeable to the divine at- 
tributes, and an exertion of juriſdiction and power, 
not at all repugnant to the eternal fitneſs and rea- 
ſon of things, in a Being who is not the governor 
alone, but the creator of all beings, and has an ab- 
ſolute right to diſpoſe of them as he ſhall think 
fit, is as impious as Spixoz A, who aſſerts one ſole 
—_ | ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, and who denies, as in effect he did 
deny, any creator and governor of the univerſe. 


Tux impious doctrine of predeſtination, fuch 
as it has been taught and is ſtill taught among 
Chriſtians, is ſoftened extremely at leaſt, and the 
aſſumed proceedings of God towards men are 
brought almoſt within the bounds of credibility, 
by Lockx's forced expoſition of the famous ninth 
chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans. He un- 
derſtands what is ſaid of the potter, who has a 
power to make one veſſel to honor, and another 


to diſhonor, out of the ſame lump of clay, to re- 


fer to men nationally, not perſonally, nor with re- 
gard to an eternal ſtate, but to the right which 
God has of exalting one nation and depreſſing an- 
other, according to his good pleaſure and the me- 
rits or demerits of ſuch political bodies. This 
ſenſe may be admitted, whilſt that of an univerſal 
and abſolute predeftination of every individual, 
ſuch as it is taught, deſerves to be rejected with 
horror. It may be admitted the better, perhaps, 
| becauſe it is conformable enough to the ſanctions 
of the law of nature. According to theſe, which 
regard mankind in general, as the law was gi- 
ven to mankind in general, virtue tends to the 
happineſs, and vice to the miſery of their ſeveral 
ſocieties: and there ſeems, therefore, no great pre- 
ſumption in aſſuming that God does in any parti- 
_ cular caſe, by a particular diſpenſation, that which 
' Is agreeable to the general tenor of his providence, | 
and to the natural courſe of things. But it is im- 
pious to ſuppoſe that he acts relatively to particu- 
lar 
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lar men, againſt the general tenor of his provi- 
dence, and in a manner that ſhews partiality in 
his favors, cruelty in his judgments, and an arbi- 
trary ſpirit in all his proceedings, directly oppo- 
ſite to that ſpirit of impartiality and benignity, 


which makes his ſun to riſe, and his rain to fall, on 


the juſt and the unjuſt. Mr. Lock e's expoſition 
of St. Paur's text is in the firſt of theſe caſes. 
St. Aus rix's, and that of many divines who had 
once the vogue of orthodoxy, is in the ſecond. 
In what ſenſe the apoſtle underſtood his own 
doctrine, I preſume not to determine. Thus 
much is certain, if he underſtood it as Locke 
did, he reaſoned very rabbinically when he quoted 
the preference given to Jacos over a much better 
man, over Esav, and the deliverance of the 
Ifraelites, and the deſtruction of the Egyptians 
by God for the glory of his name, in order to 
- conclude a fortiori that the ſame God might, by 
virtue of the ſame power, reject the Jews, who 

were literally the feed of ABranan, for refuſing 
to acknowledge the Meffiah, and call the Gen- 
tiles, who were figuratively this ſeed, for con- 
ſenting to acknowledge him. 


I rave ſaid already how difficult it is to recon- 
cile the ſcheme of particular providences to the 


general courſe of nature: and he who conſiders 


the many forced ſuppoſitions, that ingenious men 
have made to get over the difficulty, will be on- 
ly the more convinced that it is inſuperable. This 
ſcheme is, indeed, very unneceſſary to thoſe who 

Vor. V. G hold 
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hold an abſolute predeſtination: and ſince they 
leave neither freedom of will in man, nor what is 
called contingency in the courſe of events, they 
ſeem to anticipate any want of particular provi- 
dences by ſuppoſing ſome what ſtill leſs conceivable. 
We com as little God's manner of know - 
ing, as we do his manner of being; and we ſhould, 
therefore, preſume to reaſon no more about one, 
than about the other. But theſe men, applying 
their ideas of human to the divine knowledge, 
maintain that God could not foreknow certainly 
what is to happen, if he did not make it neceſſary 
and certain by pre-ordaining that it ſhould hap- 
pen. So they argue on their notion of preſcience. 
Now, it ſeems, and it has ſeemed to me ever ſince 
I turned my thoughts to ſubjects of this kind, 
that the whole ſyſtem of pre ation may be 
blown up by the change of an improper word. 
Let us talk no more of preſcience, nor imagine 
things future relatively to God, as they are rela- 
tively to man. Let us acknowledge his omni- 
ſcience, to which the future is like the preſent, 
and we may conceive, without any extraordinary 
effort of mind, that he knows, tho he does not 
pre- ordain in the ſenſe of predeſtinating, the fu- 
ture. If we perſuade ourſelves of this great truth, 
that the whole ſeries of things is, at all times, ac- 
tually preſent to the divine mind, we may ſay as 
properly that God knows things becauſe they are 
actual to him, and not that they are actual to 
him becauſe he knows them, or much leſs pre- 
ordains them; as we ſay that things are ſeen by 


— CY 


N 
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us becauſe they are viſible, and not that they are 
viſible becauſe they are ſeen by us. They, who 
talk ſo much of preſcience and predeſtination, 


would do well to conſider, whether it be not more 


reaſonable to think in this manner, than to adopt 
all the abſurd, as well as impious, conſequences 
that flow from their hypotheſis, according to 


which there muſt be not one general ſyſtem of na- 


ture, but as many natural and moral ſyſtems, as 
there are rational creatures; and the providence of 


God muſt be employed to carry on this aggregate 


of ſyſtems ſo diſtinctly and ſo ſteadily, that the 
innocence and happineſs of ſome, and the guilt 


— to their ſeveral predeſtinations. 


LXII. 


bs PHE fact, that there are ſuch particular pro- 


vidences as have been aſſumed, which would 
be ſo many miracles, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 


word, if they were real, cannot be proved; un- 


leſs we accept for proofs, in an age when miracles 
are ſcarce pretended out of your church, and ſcarce 
believed in it, all the ridiculous ſtories that paſſed 


in times of ignorance and ſuperſtition. I ſaid that 
particular providences would be miracles, if they 
were real; and ſuch they would be ſtrictly, whe- 


ther they were contrary to the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of nature, or not; for the miracle conſiſts in the 


extraordinary interpoſition, as much as in the na- 
ture of the thing brought to paſs. In one caſe, 


G2 there 
C 


and miſery of others, may be effectually ſecured, 


# 
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there could be no doubt of ſuch an extraordinary 
and miraculous interpoſition. In the other, doubts 
might ariſe, the opinions of men might be divided, 
and yet the miracle be as real in one, as in the 
other. Nay, the reality might be made evident 
enough to remove theſe doubts by the occaſions, 
by the circumſtances, by the repetition of it on 
fimilar occaſions, and with ſimilar circumſtances ; 
and, above all, by this circumſtance, that the aſ- 
ſumed particular providence was a direct anfwer 
Une 
up to procure it. Should fire rain down from 
heaven to burn one city, and the walls of another 
fall at the ſound of the beſiegers trumpets; ſhould 
a deſtroying angel put one army to death in a 
night, and the ſun ſtand till to give time for the 
entire defeat of another; neither the beſiegers nor 
the beſieged, the victorious nor the vanquiſhed, 
could fail to ſee the omnipotent hand of God in 
theſe events. Should abundant ſhowers deſcend 
from the clouds after a long drought, or fair 
weather ſucceed a wet ſeaſon, tho nothing is more 
in the ordinary courſe of nature than theſe phaeno- 
mena, they would be efteemed particular provi- 
_ dences, very reaſonably, at Paris, if they hap- 
pened as conſtantly as the ſhrine of Saint Ge we- 


VIEVE is carried in proceffion to proeure one or 
the other. 


id 


InxUMER ABLE Caſes of theſe kinds may be put 
| hypothetically ; but, happily for mankind, expe- 

rience furniſhes no authentic examples of the firſt 
* 3 ſort, 
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fort ; nor any, well enough aſcertained to become 
proofs, of the ſecond. All the inſtances that can 
be brought of providences, which men aſſume to 
be particular, are ſo very like to the events which 
happen in the ordinary courſe of things, that they 
fall under the head of ſuch as are problematical, 
and as are made particular by nothing but the vo- 
luntary applications of them. I ſay happily it is 
| fo; for if it was otherwiſe, if providences were di- 
rected according to the different deſires, and even 
wants of men, equally well entitled to the divine fa- 
vor, the whole order of nature, phyſical and moral, 
would be ſubverted, and the affairs of mankind 
would fall into the utmoſt confuſion. The laws 
of gravitation, for inſtance, muſt be ſometimes 
ſuſpended, and ſometimes their effect muſt be 
precipitated, The tottering edifice muſt be kept 
miraculouſly from falling, whilſt innocent men 
lived in it, or paſſed under it ; and the fall of it 
muſt be as miraculouſly determined to cruſh the 
guilty inhabitant or The free will of 
man, which noone can deny that he has, without 
lying or renouncing his intuitive knowledge, and 
which was ſo much regarded by God, that, we are 
told, he ſuffered Apa to fall, and to involve all 
mankind in his guilt, rather than reſtrain it for a 
moment, for a moment would have ſaved us from 
original ſin; this free will muſt be often not only 
| reſtrained, but determined irreſiſtibly by till 
whiſpers, ſecret ſuggeſtions, and ſudden influences. 


How all this can be effected, and eſpecially in 
G 3 compliances 


[. 
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compliances with the wants and petitions of men 
ſo different and fo repugnant to one another, is 
not only hard to ſay, but the very ſuppoſition 
may ſeem to imply contradiction with what we 
know of the conſtitution of things, and with our 
cleareſt and moſt diftin& ideas. The affairs of 
men are connected by ſo many various relations, 
that the particular providence which puts a force 
on the mechanical laws of nature, and on the free- 
dom of the human will, muſt do this very often, 
not in one or two inſtances alone, but in a multi- 
tude, to have it's effect in one. Again, the cir- 
cumftances of individuals, the public conjunctures 
wherein numbers are involved, and the merits 
and demerits of particular men, as well as of col- 
lective bodies, are ſo nearly alike, and tuey return 
fo often to be equally objects of theſe ſuppoſed 
providences, that no one, who does not think him- 
ſelf at liberty to affirm ax deny any thing that his 
precarious hypotheſis requires, will dare to pro- 
nounce where theſe providences - have been, or 
mould have been, employed, and where not. The 
| ſcheme, if it were true, would be univerſal in ex- 
tent, and continual in time : from whence theſe 
great abſurdities ariſe, that the world would be 
governed by miracles till miracles loſt their name, 
chat the eſtabliſhed order of natural cauſes and 
effects would be ſubverted, that the general rule 
would be abſorbed in the to it, or that 
God would govern his how creatures by two 
rules that do not conſiſt very well together; ſince 
by one of them the wants and the petitions of theſe 
creatures 
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creatures would be ſubmitted to one common pro- 
vidence which carried on the affairs of the world, 
according to the firſt conſtitution and original 
laws of it; and, by the other, this common pro- 
vidence would break, if I may ſay fo, into a multi- 
tude of particular providences for the ſupply of 
theſe wants, and the grant of theſe petitions, every 
one of which is an appeal to the ſecond rule of go- 
vernment againſt the firſt. 


Anon other attempts which have been made 
to ſolve theſe difficulties, and to reconcile the aſ- 
ſumed ſcheme to the actual and viſible, it has been 


urged, that God may poſſibly have fo ordered the 
whole ſeries of things, from the commencement 
to the conſummation of this ſyſtem “, that all par- 


ticular caſes may have been provided for in the 
original deſign, that they may be parts of it, and 
therefore conſiſtent with it. It has been urged 


further, that, the particular natures and actions of 


all the ſons of Ap an having been known to God, 
it is very poſſible that he may introduce them into 


the world at ſuch times, and in ſuch places and. 


circumſtances, that they may be, even according 


to the general courſe of nature, the inſtruments or 


the objects of particular providences. Theſe are 
very arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and ſuch ſurely as give 
little ſatisfaction to the mind. Without entering 
further than they deſerve into the examination of 
them, it may be ſaid, and it may be ſhewn, that 
they come up very nearly to that of an abſolute 

G 4 predeſtination, 
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predeſtination, and are at leaſt as whi 
vented to this purpoſe, as that of a pre-eſtabliſhed 
harmony is to another. The example of the pla- 
nets, which is brought to illuſtrate one of theſe 
hypotheſes, will not appear extremely appoſite. 
They are diſpoled ſo as to perform their dance 
regularly, in various conjunctions and oppoſitions, 
without any new impreſſions, or any alterations in 
the laws of motion. But is this — 
and free agents? The planets make their revo- 
lutions, and maintain their order, by the inva- 
riable laws of their ſyſtem, which nothing but the 
will of God can alter. They have in themſelves 
no principle that can determine their motions in 
contradiction to theſe laws. But whether we ſup- 
poſe ſituations and conjunctures prepared for 
men, or men for ſituations and conjunctures, they 
may act, by the freedom of their will, againſt all 
theſe preparations and deſtinations, in ſpight of 
time, place, and circumftance. But God foreſaw 
that they would not, ſays the metaphyſician ; and 
you aſſert that God may foreſee future events 
without pre ordaining them. Yes, foreſee, or ra- 
ther ſee, as he knows all the moſt contingent 
events that happen in the courſe of his 
providence, but not provide for particular caſes, 
nor determine the exiſtence of particular men, in 

the manner aſſumed, without pre ordaining. Their 
voluntary actions may coincide with an unpredeſti- 
nated ſtate of things. But that certain ideal men 
ſhould. come into exiſtence to perform theſe volun- 
tary actions in ſuch an unpredeſtinated conjuncture 


preciſely, 


y in- 
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preciſely, is a very evident predeftination, and az 

much a particular providence as if theſe diſpoſi- 

tions, and theſe conjunctures, had been the effects 
of many miraculous interpoſitions. 


5 Ir will be of little ſervice to the ſcheme of par- 
ticular providences to ſay, like WoLLasTow, that 
there may be incorporeal, at leaſt inviſible beings, 

of intelle&s and powers ſuperior to men, and ca- 

pable of mighty things; and that theſe beings 
may be the miniſters of God, and the authors of 
many of theſe providences : for that there may 
be, is no proof that there are ſuch beings. To 
affirm that we ftand in the higheſt rank of intel- 
lectual creatures, would be extreme folly ; and to 
deny that there may be a chain of intelligence, 


to contradict, without reaſon, what reaſon and ana- 
logy render very probable. That ſuch creatures 
may be the inhabitants of other planets, and diſ- 
perſed in theſe habitations, through the univerſe, 
is a notion ſo favored by appearances, and fo agree · 
able to the majeſty of God, and to the immenſity 
of his works, that no reaſonable man will reject, 
in the preſent improv ed ſtate of aſtronomy, what 
ſome of the moſt antient aſtronomers ſuſpected. 
But the difference is great between adopting an 
opinion thus founded, and the opinions of antient 
aſtrologers, and of the knaves or madmen who 
profeſſed theurgic magic. Yet theſe were the firft 
| philoſophers who invented ſuch beings as are ftill 
aſſumed. They impoſed them on the eaſt, and 
Ss the 


through ſeveral fyſtems, up from man, would be 
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the caſt has them on the weſt. They 
were not a little embarraſſed about their habita- 
tions. They placed ſome in heaven. Theſe were 
Fa or meſſengers, whom the Supreme 
Being employed on the moſt important occaſions; 
and, not to enter into the more perplexed and 
obſcure parts of this doctrine, the greateſt number 
of them were demons and genii, who rambled 
about in imaginary ſpaces, the intermundia of 
Eyicvu &vs, but principally in our atmoſphere, that 
they migh 
direct the conduct of human affairs. But now, 
admitting that there are ſuch beings, and that 
they are thus employed; I would aſk, do they act 
by the immediate command of, God, or do they 
not? If you, who defend the ſcheme of particular 
providences, ſay that they do; you leave the mat- 
ter juſt where it was, and God governs the world 
no longer by his general providence alone, but 
mediately, if not immediately, by particular pro- 
vidences likewiſe, ſo little conſiſtent with it that 
they would be uſeleſs if they were not wrought 
in oppoſition to it, or to ſupply the defects of it. 
| I you fay that they do nat; under how ſtrange a 
government do you place mankind, when you give 
any ſhare of it to theſe beings, and ſuppoſe that 
they exerciſe it in proper places, and according to 
6 


IuxIT Za ſay, nor think, that divines mean to 
blaſpheme. God forbid that I ſhould be as uncha- 
a a But this I ſay, that he wha 


follows 


t be at hand to take care of men, and to 5 
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follows them cannot avoid preſumption and pro- 
faneneſs, and muſt be much oa his guard to 
avoid blaſphemy. Conſider, under one view, their 
whole proceeding. God made the world, they ſay, 
for the ſake of man; and he made man only to 
indulge his goodneſs in communicating happineſs 
to ſo noble a creature. God preſerves the world 
he has made. His providence preſides over all his 
works, animate and inanimate, and principally 
over men, thoſe rational beings whom he has cre- 
ated in his own image. But this providence is 
general, and, therefore, inſufficient to anſwer all 
| the purpoſes of his goodneſs and his juſtice, in an 
immenſe variety of contingent events, and with 
regard to the merits and demerits of every man. 
It is effential, therefore, to theſe, and eſpecially to 
the laſt, that there ſhould be particular providences 
to take care of rational beings in every particular 
cafe, which there are not; and to make a due diftri- 
bution of good and evil among them conftantly, 
| becauſe any one inſtance to the contrary is incon- 
ſiſtent with God's moral attributes, and ſhakes the 
belief of his exiſtence. He governs, therefore, by 
particular caſes that are not provided for in the 
adminiſtration of a general providence. Be it fo. 
All you aſk is granted. Are you reconciled to the 

Juſtice of God's government? Are you fatisfied ? 
By no means, reply theſe divines, and ſuch theiſts 
as WoLLasToNn. Theſe particular providences are 
exerciſed fo rarely, fo ſecretly, or ſome how or 
| other ſo ineffectually, that his government conti- 

| nues 
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nues liable to the ſame charge of injuſtice, and 
cannot be reconciled to his attributes, and to the 
eternal reaſon of things, without the help of an 
s, Which it is but reaſonable we ſhould 
make to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from the atheiſtical 
tribe, and to juſtify that God, whom we accuſed - 
in concert with them, whilſt our alliance laſted, 
and as far as the conditions of it extended. 


Arrzx this, will it not be permitted me to ſay, 
that if theſe men do not blaſpheme directly, little 
leſs than blaſphemy, nay blaſphemy itſelf, is de- 
duced directly by their allies from the principles 

they lay down? I will ſay this at leaſt, that they 
talk profanely, and argue preſumptuouſly, in very 


devout, and ſometimes in very modeſt, terms. 


Will it not be permitted me to ſay that theſe 
men ſeem to be in the kingdom of God, what the 
ringleaders of faction are in a ſtate? Men would 
be angels, and we fee in Mil rom that angels would 
be gods. The pretenſions of men are exorbitant; 
yet all they demand is preſumed to be of right 
and whatever falls ſhort of their demands to be 
a denial of a right founded in the original inſti- 
tution of his government by God: for of any 
original contract or covenant between him and 
man, except that which the Jews boaſt he made 
with their anceſtors, wen ever heard; tho divines 
talk ſometimes of a covenant, which they are 
d to call of grace. To finiſh this alluſion, 
let me add that when factions deviſe expedients to 
redreſs the grievances of which they complain. 


they 
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they are commonly ſuch as ſeem to redrefs; rather 
than redreſs, and as make the ſovereign lirtle 
amends for all the violence they have offered to 
his prerogative, and for all they have ſaid and 
done againſt him. 


IT is kigh time that we ſhould have recourſe to 

a better authority, than that of man, to the au- 
chority of God himſelf; that we ſhould conſider 
how he has made us, and in what circumſtances 
he has placed us; that we ſhould declare what he 
has done to be agreeable to his infinite wiſdom, 
and to all his other perfections, becauſe he has 


done it ; and that we ſhould prepare our minds to 
be grateful and reſigned. To lead us then into 


this track of thought, let it be obſerved that the 


of nature, the greateſt and the moſt 
minute, eſtabliſh the doctrine of final cauſes, and, 
therefore, the intelligence of the firſt cauſe, by 
innumerable proofs which are at all times obvious 
to our ſenſes. Many of theſe proofs amount to 
1etrical certainty ; ſince a multitude of things, 
which might be made in manners, and placed in 
poſitions almoſt infinite, are ſo made, fo placed, 

ſo contrived, that they are viſibly appropriated to 
the particular uſes to which they ſerve, and to 
no other. If the ſcheme of particular providences 
was ſupported by proofs like theſe, no reaſonable 
man could doubt of the truth of it. But it. is not 
fo ſupported. The facts are often wholly uncer- 


tain, 


and which the doctrine eſtabliſhed independently 
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tain, or mingled up with fabulous circumſtances, 
or diſtinguiſhed, without reaſon, from thoſe which 
happen under the direction of a general providence, 
by ſuperſtition and artifice ; ſo that proofs of the 
falſity of particular providences are in proportion 
as frequent as thoſe of the reality of final cauſes. 
We are juſtified, therefore, in affirming one, and 
in not affirming the other ; whilſt they who affirm 
both are juſtified by their proceeding in affirming 
neither. They affirm the doctrine of final cauſes 
often on proofs which the phaenomena contradict, 


of them does not want. They affirm that of par- 
ticular Lr without any — which the 


Phaenomena furniſh. 


5 Tus two aflumed propoſitions I have mentioned 
ſo often, that man is the final cauſe of the world, 
is the final cauſe of his creation, are moſt certainly 
falſe, as the ſcheme of particular providences that 
force the laws of nature is no doubt, and as that 
may be which ſuppoſes theſe providences exer- 
ciſed in a manner agreeable to theſe laws. That 
the world is fitted in many reſpects to be the ha- 
bitation of men, or that men are fitted for this 
habitation, is true. But will it follow, even from 
the firſt, that the world therefore was made for 
the ſake of man, any more, than it will follow 
that it was made for any other ſpecies of animals, 
for all of whom, according to their ſeveral natures, 
It is equally well fitted, and for all of whom we 
Ha may 


may believe on this account very reaſonably that 
it was made, as well as for us? Ir is as well fitted 
for Bownce as for you, with reſpect to phyſical 
nature; and, with reſpect to moral nature, Bownce 
has little to do beyond hearkening to the ftill 
whiſpers, the ſecret ſi and the ſudden 


influences of inſtinct. In the works of men, the 


moſt complicated ſchemes produce, very hardly 


works of God, one ſingle ſcheme produces a mul- 
titude of different effects, and anſwers an immenſe 
variety of purpoſes. Whatever was the final cauſe 
of the world, whatever motive, for we muſt ſpeak 


after the manner of men, the firſt cauſe had to 
create it, which motive could not ariſe from any 


thing without himſelf, and muſt be, therefore, re- 
ſolved into his mere will ; we conceive eaſily that 


infinite wiſdom, which determined, and infinite 


power, which executed, the plan of the univerſe, 


had ſome ſecondary, ſome inferior regard, in mak- 


ing this and every other planet, to all the creatures 
that were to inhabit them, tho neither any of theſe 
creatures, nor all of them, were, in a proper ſenſe, 
the final cauſes for which theſe planers were created. 
When we look down on other animals, we diſcern 


a diſtance, but a very meaſurable diſtance, between 


us and them. When we look up to our common 
Creator, the diſtance is immeaſurable, for it is in- 
finite. In the firſt view, as we have ſome ſupe- 


riority, we are ready to claim a preference due to 


us over them. But in the ſecond, and relatively 
to God, we can boaſt of no ſuch claim. As the 
diſtance 
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and very uncertainly, one ſingle effect. In the 
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diſtance is infinite from them, ſo it is from us, to 


him; for there are no degrees of more or leſs in 


Tais reflection alone ſhould have kept philoſo- 


phers within the bounds of modeſty. But neither 
this reflection, nor a great many others, which 
_ inward conſciouſneſs and outward obſervation 


ſuggeſt, have been able to do it. No men have 


reaſoned ſo dogmatically about the divine nature and 
perfections, nor have ſu 


level with human conceptions, as the phi 


and divines who have wiked the melt, and the 


moſt inconſiſtently by conſequence, of their in- 
comprehenſibility. Some of the heathens aſſerted 
the ſoul of man to be a participation of the di- 
vinity, or an emanation from it. Chriſtians have 
been very little more modeſt. St. AusTin taught 


beings, and that there is nothing ſuperior, except the 
creator himſelf : and the philoſophers we ſpeak of 
here teach that God's manner of knowing, a 


ſecret as impenetrable as his manner of being, is 
the ſame as ours; that he knows by ideas, and 


that without them he could not have made, nor 


could govern what he has made. The vanity of 


| being rational, a title they aſcribe to God as well 


as to man, turns their heads. But what is their 


rationality ? The firſt principles of all their know- 
| ledge are not common to God and them, but to 
— and to the beaſts of the field. The i improve- 
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ments 


ppoſed them ſo much on a 


that the ſoul of man is the higheſt of created 


{ , 

| 
1 
4 


| 
4 


make to carry them beyond this point, they grow 


ments they make, on the ſame principles, beyond 


their fellow creatures, are owing to this, that they 


have better, and perhaps more, intelleCtual faculties 


than the others, as the others have better, and per- 
haps more, corporeal ſenſes than they have. The 


reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, that ſuch 


improvements in knowledge are neceſſary to the 


well-being of men, to their ſtation, and to their 


deſtination, as are not neceſſary to thoſe of other 
animals. This reaſon will appear, I think, true, 


if we conſider that as far as theſe improvements 


are neceſſary to the purpoſes I have mentioned, 
they are eaſy; the knowledge we acquire by them 
is real, and rationality is a perfection in our na- 

proportion to the attempts we 


harder and harder; our knowledge grows leſs and 
leſs real, till it terminates in mere conjecture, or 


in manifeſt error ; and this very rationality becomes 


an imperfection in our nature, or gives, as it gave 
to Corra, nnn ſo. 


Tuis might be illuſtrated by many examples, 


by that of religion particularly. Man is a religious 
as well as a ſocial creature, made to know and to 


adore his Creator, to diſcover and to obey his will, 
to conform himſelf, not to an imaginary abſ- 


tract reaſon of things, but to that reaſon which 
reſults from his own conſtitution and from the 
conſtitution of the ſyſtem to which he belongs, 
whereby many things indifferent in themſelves, 
and no way obligatory on other animals, ceaſe 


Vor. V. H to 
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to be indifferent, and are obligatory on him. Thus 
far the principles of religion, and the duties of it, 
are eaſy to be known : and if the one were known, 
and the other known and practiſed, only thus far, 
it would have, in great meaſure at leaſt, it's ge- 
nuine effect. But men have not been content 
with this knowledge. Artificial theology and ſu- 
perſtition have perplexed the principles, and over- 
loaded the duties of it, till it is grown unintelli- 
gible, and in many inſtances impratticable, or 
unfit to be practiſed. 


SGxxEATER powers of reaſon, and means of 
knowledge, have been meaſured out to us than to 
other animals, that we might be able to fulfil the 
ſuperior purpoſes of our deſtination, whereof re- 
ligion is, no doubt, the chief. But they have been 
meaſured out to us thus far, and no further; 
whilſt in thoſe inferior purpoſes (for ſuch we 
ought to eſteem them) that regard animal life, 
other creatures have by nature the advantage over 
men. The elevation and pre-eminence of our ſpe- 
cies conſiſt in the former alone. But tho they are 
great, they do not take us out of the claſs of ani- 
mality ; and the metaphyſician who fancies him 
ſelf rapt up in pure intellect, and even abſ- 
tracted from his material part, will feel hunger 
and thirſt, and roar out in a fit of the ſtone. I am 
far from thinking the condition of mankind as un- 
happy as the ſame writers, who maintain that the 
world was made for the ſake of man, and man 
merely to have * communicated to him, 


repreſent 
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repreſent it to be. But yet I am perſuaded, and fo 
mult every man be who is capable of reflection, 
that his condition would have been very different 
from what it is, if the hypotheſis of theſe men had 


ſtate as deſpicable as he can, we ſhall find ſuffi- 

cient reaſon to ſay, on our own obſervation of the 
- progreſs of human life, and not of the beginnings 
of it only, how mad are mer. when they entertain 
ſuch high opinions of their own elevation, and 
think themſelves born to be proud! Heu demen- 


etiam ab his initiis exiſtimantium ad ſuperbiam ſe 
« oenitos “ 


LXIV. 


HO God does not govern the world by par- 

ticular providences, and tho it ſeems to be 
contrary to what infinite wiſdom has eſtabliſhed that 
he ſhould, yet are we not, nor has mankind ever 
been, without God, and the evident marks of his 
providence, in the world. Look back as far as 
hiſtory and tradition give you any light. Conſider 


the preſent courſe of things in the phyſical and 


moral ſyſtems. Which way ſoever you turn your- 
ſelf, you will meet with God, Deum videbis oc- 
e currentem tibi ;” and may ſay to the divine 
what the good man, whom Sock ArEs mentions in 


his Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſaid to the philoſopher | : 


My book is the nature of things which is always 


Pr. L. vii + Sev. De benef. L. ir. 
8 H 2 at 


been true. In ſhort, without regard t agge- 
rations of the elder Piivy, who makes the human 
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at hand when I am deſirous to read the words of 
God: * Meus liber, 0 philoſophe, eſt natura rerum, 
« quae quidem praeſto eſt quoties Dei verba legere 
4 libuerit.“ What we read in that book is undoubt- 
edly the word of God: and in that we ſhall find no 
—— for a ſcheme like this of particular 
providences. We ſhall find that the courſe of 
things has been always the ſame; that national 
virtue and national vice have always produced 
national happineſs and national miſery in a due 
proportion, and are, by conſequence, the 
ſanctions, as it is ſaid above, of the law of nature. 
We ſhall find that theſe ſanctions are ſufficient, 
in terrorem, to the collective bodies of men, and 


that the puniſhment of individuals is left to the 


diſcipline of thoſe laws which ev 


for it's own ſake, and which are ſuggeſted by the 
law of nature, to prevent, by private puniſhments, 
the growth of public misfortunes. We ſhall find 
that he, who made, preſerves the world, and go- 
verns it on the ſame principles, and according to 
the ſame invariable laws, which he impoſed at firſt. 
Invariable they are, no doubt: and that difference 
of events, which gives occaſion to the diſtinction 
of ordinary and extraordinary, is nothing more 
than the natural effect of them. Comets, nay 
eclipſes, were thought to be extraordinary appa- 
ritions that portended events, till 
experience and obſervation made them familiar, 
and aſtronomers began to calculate their returns. 


Tur laws we ſpeak of are fo truly invariable, 
that 


ery ſociety makes 
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that the ſame face of nature and the ſame courſe 
of things have been preſerved from the firſt, in 


heaven and on earth, under the direction of the 


ſame general providence. The celeftial bodies 


moved in the ſame order five or ten thouſand 


years ago that they move now. The inanimate 
parts of our globe, the vegetable and the animal 
world, have been conſtituted, maintained, and pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner; and whatever diffe- 
| rence the moſt antient patriarchs, or the firſt of 


men, if they were to come into life again, might 


find in the works of art, they would find none in 
thoſe of nature; ſo that, when a great philoſopher 
ſays that Apam would find a new world, he muſt 


be underſtood to mean that the firſt of men would 


find a great deal more of the old one diſcovered : 


as we ſay that CoLumBus found a new world 


when he diſcovered America. Theſe laws, tho they 


are inyariable, are general too, and as ſuch they 


admit of much contingency. Matter, as we con- 
ceive it, is purely paſſive, can act no otherwiſe 


than it is acted upon according to the firft im- 


preſſions of motion that were given by the firſt 
mover, and is, therefore, leſs liable to contingency, 
| becauſe more immediately, and more abſolutely, 
under the influence of thoſe laws by which the 
motion of it, the firſt of ſecond cauſes, is con- 
tinucd. The firſt gleams of thought appear in our 
animal ſyſtem, and with them the powers of wil- 
ling, and of beginning motion. Thought im- 


proves, and the exerciſe of theſe powers grows 


more frequent and more conſiderable, as the ſy- 
H 3 ; ſtem 
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ſtem riſes. As it riſes, therefore, there is more 


room for contingency of events under the general 
and invariable laws impoſed on the whole kind, 
or on the particular ſpecies. But in no ſpecies 1s 
there ſo much room of this ſort as in the human. 
Other animals ſeem to act more agreeably to the 
laws, each of his own nature, and more uniformly 
than man, by that ſecret determination of the will, 
which is knowable only by it's effects like every 
other kind of force, which we call inſtinct, and 
which may anſwer in natural influences, to what 
the divines call grace in thoſe that they ſuppoſe 
to be ſupernatural. This influence, whatever it 
be, is, I think, more extenſive and more durable in 
other animals than in us. It ſerves them in more 
particulars, and ſeems to have the ſole direction 
of their conduct through life. It has, at leaſt, the 
principal direction, even in thoſe of them in whom 
we perceive ſome glimmerings of rationality, and 
ſome partial indications of a moral nature. 


Dov: now in man, inſtinct does no more than 
point out the firſt rudiments of the law of his na- 
ture. Reaſon does, or ſhould do the reſt. Reaſon, 

inſtructed by experience, ſhews the law, and the 
ſanctions of it, which are as invariable and as 
uniform as the law; for in all the ages of the 
world, and among all the ſocieties of men, the 

well-being or the ill-deing of theſe ſocieties, and, 
therefore, of all mankind, has borne a 9 
proportion to the obſervation or neglect of it. 

God has given to his human creatures the mate. 


rials 


| 


for free-will ſeems ſo eſſential to rational beings, 
that I preſume we cannot conceive any ſuch to be 
without it, tho we eaſily conceive them reſtrained 
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rials of phyſical and moral happineſs, if I may ſay 
ſo, in the phyſical and moral conſtitution of things, 


He has given them faculties and powers neceſſary 


to collect and apply theſe materials, and to carry 


on the work, of which reaſon is the architect, as 
far as theſe materials, theſe faculties, theſe powers, 


and the ſkill of this architect, admit. This the 
Creator has done for us. What we ſhall do for 
ourſelves he has left to the freedom of our elections; 


in the execution of what they will. This plan is 
that of divine wiſdom ; and whatever our imagi- 


nations may ſuggeſt, we know nothing more par- 


ticular, and indeed nothing at all more, of the 
conſtitution and order of the human ſyſtem, nor 


of the diſpenſations of — than this. 


AcREFABLY to this plan, men have been every 


where intent to procure to themſelves all the phy- 
| fical comforts of life, and ſolicitous to defend 
themſelves againſt all the phyſical evils. In the 


firſt, they have ſucceeded every where ſo well, that 


they enjoy, not only the neceſſaries and comforts, 


but the luxuries, of life; for there is the luxury of 


| Scythians as well as of Sybarites, of Americans as 


well as of Europeans, and of the cottage as well 
as of the palace. In the ſecond, as in the firſt, 


and in every human invention and inſtitution, 


there is ſomething that is imperfect, ſomething 


that falls ſhort of the end that we propoſe, by de- 


H 4 fect 


| 
| 
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fect of knowledge, or by defect of power. But 
even in this, the ſucceſs of mankind has been 
great; ſince they have found means univerſally, 
even the moſt ſavage have found them, to prevent 
or to cure many of thoſe phyſical evils to which 
they ſtand expoſed, and to alleviate thoſe which 
they can neither prevent nor cure. This has been 
done variouſly and by ſlow degrees, but it has 
been always doing, and diſtempers were cured 
and many phyſical evils averted before the great 
improvements of experimental philoſophy were 
made. They are ſo, even now, in countries where 
_ theſe improvements were never heard of. 


| AcrEtatrLy to the ſame plan, moral good has 
been promoted, moral evil has been reſtrained, 
and the general ſtate of mankind has been greatly 
improved in this reſpect, as well as in the other; 
tho in this reſpect many more and more frequent 
contingencies are to be guarded againſt than in 
the other, becauſe they ariſe in the moral ſyſtem 
from the moſt uncertain principle imaginable, 
the free will of man: and in the other, they are 
ſuch alone as certain laws and an eſtabliſhed order 
of things admit. Phyſical contingencies are rather 
apparent than real. But moral contingencies are 


very real: and yet they are guarded againſt fo well, 


and the principles and practice of morality are fo 
_ well maintained in the ſeveral ſocieties of men, that 
they produce no great diſorders in theſe, and there 
are, or the waole, vaſtly more innocent than guilty 
perſons. | 


LXV. 
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LXV. 


1 AM not unacquainted with the various refine- 
ments of ingenious men about the freedom of 
the human will. Some of them have aſſumed it 
to be a freedom from external compulſion only, 
and not from internal neceſſity. Others have aſ- 
ſumed it to be a freedom from both: and there 
are thoſe who aſſign not only freedom to the will, 
but a natural indifference, which is not excited 
to chuſe becauſe an object is agreeable antece- 
| dently to the choice, but chuſes for the pleaſure 
tit finds in chuſing, and makes the object agreeable 
by this choice. The firſt ſeem to me to leave 
neither contingency, nor virtue, nor vice, in the 
world. They eſtabliſh an univerſal neceſſity, of 
one ſort at leaſt. The laſt ſeem to me to transfer 
in ſome ſort to man, what belongs to God. There 
is an agent, no doubt, who makes things good and 
agreeable by chuſing them, and who is not deter- 
mined to his choice ab extra, by any pre-exiſtent 
goodneſs in the objects. But this agent is not that 
paſſive creature man, who acts, when he does act, 
according to the contingent impreſſions of out- 
ward objects on him, or according to thoſe remote 
objects which his imagination repreſents to him; 
for in this ſcene alone, and a large one it is, free- 
will does, and I ſuppoſe can, exerciſe itſelf. The 
ſecond opinion is ſo evidently true, that I cannot 
conceive it would have been liable to any contra- 
* Vid. Kixc De orig. mal. 


diction, 
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diction, if philoſophers had not done in this caſe, 
what they do in many, if they had not rendered 
what is clear, obſcure by explanations, and what 
is certain, problematical by engraftments. 


Ix ro theſe ſubtil and perplexed diſquiſitions 1 
have no deſign to enter with them. I write to 
you, and for you; and you would think yourſelf 
little obliged to me, if I took the pains of explain- 
ing in proſe, what you would not think it neceſ- 
fary to explain in verſe, and in the character of a 
poetical philoſopher, who may dwell in genera- 
lities. But beſides this, I have another reaſon, 
which would weigh with me on every other, as 


well as on this, occaſion. I fear to go out of my 


depth in founding imaginary fords that are real 
gulphs, and wherein many of the talleſt philo- 
ſophers have been drowned, whilft none of them 
ever got over to the ſcience they had in view. 
Here even Locks, that cautious philoſopher, was 
loſt; and here they who have followed and re- 
futed him, like thoſe who went before them all, 
have ſucceeded no better: ſo true is that ſaying of 


MonTaicne, when men attempt to carry know- 


ledge far, tout finit dans Veblouiſſement,” the 
ſight is dazzled, and nothing is ſeen clearly. 


Ixsr EAD of conſulting theſe writers, therefore, 
let us conſult ourſelves. Let us at leaſt attend to 
them no further, than our inward reflection and 
obur intuitive knowledge confirm their opinions. 
The material world is an immenſe ſcene, _ 
e 
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bers of men, and numbers of ages, have been em- 
ployed to acquire knowledge; and, where this has 

fallen ſhort, to make hypotheſes, ſometimes uſe- 
ful, concerning the conſtitution of it, and the laws 
according to which bodies act on bodies, in order 
to apply them to the ſervice of mankind. No 
man's experience can inftru him ſufficiently in 
this ſcience, even for the moſt ordinary uſes of 
life. Every one muſt lean on that of others, the 

Uliterate univerſally, and the moſt learned in 

many parts; ſince no one of them is able to em- 
brace and cultivate alike the whole. But know- 
ledge of the intellectual world is more confined as 
to the principles of it, and, therefore, leſs confined 
as to the perſons equally capable of acquiring all the 
real knowledge that is to be acquired about it. I 
ſay, real knowledge; becauſe hypotheſes, which 
are often admitted very reaſonably and very uſe- 
fully i in one caſe, have no pretence to be admitted 
in the other. Phyſical hypotheſes, which go be- 
yond wear Mein but are founded on it, may be 
admitted, not only becauſe we muſt accept pro- 
bability for certainty on many occaſions, always, 

but becauſe when we accept it in theſe caſes, we 
accept it, as it were, pro interim. None of the 
phaenomena ſtand in oppoſitian to the preſent pro- 
bability, and they all lie- open to future diſco- 
veries ; ſo that by the ſame means by which we 
attain to this probability, we may attain hereafter 
to certainty, and, in the mean time, the former 
can be convicted of no error. The hypotheſes of 
metaphyficians are very different from theſe. They 
are 
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are often framed in direct contradiction to the 
phaenomena: and, if they are ſo once, they muſt 
be fo always; for the phaenomena are, in this 
calc, always the ſame, no new ones ariſe, and there 
are no means of further diſcoveries. The phaeno- 
mena of our intellectual ſyſtem lie in a narrow 
_ compaſs, for the whole ſyſtem is within us, and we 
have but to turn our eyes inward to have intuitive 
| Knowledge of it. Moral philoſophers may draw 
different corollaries from the known operations of 
the mind, determinations of the will, and motives 


of human actions: but nothing can be more futile 


than the attempts of metaphyſicians, to ſhew, by 
tedious abſtract reaſoning, what the internal phae- 
nomena in themſelves are, inſtead of appealing to 
our intuitive conſcious knowledge of them. They 
would not be a jot more ridiculous, if they at- 
tempted to demonſtrate, moſt philoſophically, ro 
2 man whoſe eyes are open, what thoſe objects are 
which he ſees, or may ſee, at a due diſtance, and 


through a Proper medium. 


1 Hav ſaid ſomething here and there in theſe 
minutes, already, concerning the principles of our 
moral ſyſtem, in order to ſhew how it may be, 
and how it has been improved, and to juſtify the 
providence of God on this head, as well as on that 
of our phyſical ſyſtem. In this place, let it be 


obſerved to the ſame purpoſe again, that, altho the 
human will be free from external compulſion and 
internal neceſſity, yet it is liable to be determined 
often by ſenſible and intellectual affections ; for 1 

_ fhall 
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ſhall not make the diſtinction Senzca makes, 
| between affections and the principia praeluden- 
tia affectibus. I am conſcious that this is ſo, 
for I am conſcious that I have determined too 
often, in compliance with my appetite, and in 
favor of pleaſure, regardleſs of happineſs, not 
only againſt my reaſon in general, but againſt 
the immediate, the inſtantaneous act of my un- 
derſtanding : as I am likewiſe conſcious that I 
have determined ſometimes, and I wiſh I had 
done ſo much oftener, in compliance with my 
reaſon, and in favor of happineſs, not only 
againſt my appetite, but againſt my appetite ex - 
cited by an immediate object. Iam not more 
certain that I exiſt, than I am that all this is true: 
and fince it is true of me, I conclude that it is 
ſo, in ſome degree or other, of all mankind. 
Now, amidſt the contingencies that muſt ariſe 
from this conſtitution of every individual in the 
complicated affairs of his life, and in that diverſity 
of relations in which he ſtands, I need not go 
about to prove that the odds will be always on 
the fide of appetite, from which affections ariſe, 
zs affections grow up afterwards into paſſions, 
- which reaſon cannot quite ſubdue in the ſtrongeſt 
minds, and by which ſhe is perpetually ſubdued 
in the weakeſt. Had the allwiſe Creator implanted 
in every man a moral ſenſe, which may be ac- 
quired in ſome ſort by long habits of virtue, and 
the warmth of true philoſophical devotion, but 
which it is whimſical to aſſume to be natural; had 
he done more, had he determined men to the prac- 
dice 
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tice of virtue, as he has to the preſervation of their 
beings, by irreſiſtible inſtinct; or had he appointed 
particular providences for particular men, to make 
them good, and to reward them for being ſo; 
there would have been, in the freedom of — * 
will, no chance for immorality; or rather this 
freedom would have been taken from us, in all oc- 


currences of a moral nature, by the internal ne- 


ceſſity of ſuch an inſtinct, or the external com- 
pulſion of ſuch providences. But no one of theſe 
methods, which ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers have 
thought it neceſſary that God ſhould take to ſe- 
cure the moral happineſs of mankind, by ſecuring 
in all events the morality of individuals, has ap- 
9 peared neceſſary to the purpoſes of divine wiſdom. 
It is plain, by the whole courſe of God's provi- 
dence, that he regards his human creatures col- 
lectively, not individually, how worthy ſoever 
every one of them deems himſelf to be a particu- 
lar object of the divine care. He has given them 
indifferently, and in common, the means of ar- 
riving at happineſs in their moral, as in their 
phyſical ſtate ; and has left it to them to improve 
theie means, that they may obtain this end. 


Ix this reſpect he has dealed with them alike 
in both. But the progreſs of theſe improvements 
is vefy different. It goes from individuals to 
collective bodies in one caſe, and from collective 
bodies to individuals in the other. Particular 
men have made diſcoveries, and invented arts, be- 
neficial to the whole ſpecies. The generality has 

adopted 
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adopted them. Their immediate utility has main- 
tained them in practice, and appetite and reaſon 
have conſpired to ſet the undivided force of ſelf- 

love on their ſide. But our improvements in mo- 
rality have always had, and muſt always have, a 
very different progreſs. Some few particular men 
may diſcover, explain, and preſs upon others, by 
advice and example, the moral obligations that 
are incumbent on all. This alone will have little 
effect, and our moral ſtate will be little improved 
by it. This improvement, therefore, in them- 
ſelves and in others, is not truſted to the reaſon of 
particular men. It is a principal object of the uni- 
verſal reaſon of mankind. For this purpoſe go- 
vernments have been inſtituted, laws have been 
made, cuſtoms have been eſtabliſhed, children 
have been trained up to morality by education, 
and men have been deterred from immorality by 
various puniſhments, which human juſtice inflicts. 
When theſe means are employed effectually in any . 

ſociety of men, the moral ſtate of that ſociety is 
happy. When they are employed ineffectually, 

which muſt be always the fault of thoſe to whom 
government is committed, the ſtate of that ſociety 
is miſerable. Individuals are the objects of hu- 
man Juſtice ; ſocieties of men, of divine juſtice. 
When the former is not exerciſed effectually, the 
latter is; and no phyſical cauſes produce their ef- 
fects more naturally, nor more ſurely, than gene- 
ral depravity produces general miſery. 


LXVI 
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Cen is the conſtitution of things, and ſuch the 


divine economy in the government of man- 
kind. God has given us the deſire of happineſs, 
and the means of attaining toit. He has given us 
faculties ſufficient to diſcover, and to improve, 
theſe means. What could we aſk more of a bene- 
ficent Creator? Let us adore his goodneſs, and 
his juſtice (if we will aſcribe our ideas of moral 
attributes to him) as well as his wiſdom, and his 
power. Let us give him thanks for beſtowing 
exiſtence upon us, in the ſyſtem to which we be- 
Jong ; whilſt profane antitheiſtical writers refuſe 
to own that he himſelf exiſts, unleſs there be an- 
other. Our ſtate, in this world, is a ſtate not of 
pure, but of mixed, happineſs. As we are mate- 
rial beings, we are ſubject to generation and cor- 


ceſſarily from this conſtitution. . As we are intel- 
lectual beings, but endowed with very imperfect 
intelligence, we are liable to much error, and to 
many moral evils, that ariſe from hence, and that 
we bring on one another. If this were our caſe, 
without any thing more, the human ftate would 
be very deplorable indeed: and that it is our caſe, 
we ſhould be induced to think, if we gave credit 
to the partial repreſentations of divines and 
atheiſts, one of whom defame, and the other 
deny, the Supreme Being. But our own expe- 
rience, our own reflections, and, above all, the ex- 

cellent 
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cellent writings of thoſe who apply natural phi- 
loſophy to confirm and improve natural religion, 
will lead us to God, by ſenſible demonſtrations, 
much more ſtrongly, than the others can lead us 
from him by metaphyſical jargon, and theological 
declamation. In ſhort, however mixed, and how- 
ever moderate, the general happineſs of mankind 
* may be, it is real, animal happineſs : and he who 
affirms abſolute non-exiſtence preferable to exiſt- 
ence in ſuch a ſtate as ours, like the perſons Puxy 
alledges *, © qui non naſci optimum cenſerent, 
aut quam ociſſime aboleri,” ſcarcely deſerves 
an anſwer. Let philoſophers carry on this diſpute 


| as long as they pleaſe, it muſt always terminate 
in a queſtion not hard to reſolve; whether it 


« was molt agreeable to the wiſdom of the Crea- 
<« tor, to make the world and man as they are 
e made; or to make the former a wheel unfit to 
roll in it's place in the great machine of the 


s univerſe, and the latter a creature ſo ſuperior to 


c his actual rank in the ſcale of intelligent beings, 
„ that this rank muſt have been void, and the 


* * ſcale imperfect? 


THaT there are other material intelligent crea- 
tures, inhabitants of other planets, we have great 
reaſon to believe, and none to doubt. As they 
may be ſuperior to us in their nature and objects, 
In their ſeveral degrees leſs unworthy of the divine 
munificence, ſo their happineſs may be greater 


Nas. hiſt. I. vii» | 
. 1 than 
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than ours. Yet theſe creatures, even the nobleſt 
of them, muſt be liable to ſome inconveniencies 
at leaſt, both phyſical and moral. Angels and - 
glorified faints, who are ſaid to live with God, 
and, therefore, above the reach of thoſe effects of 
matter and motion which are felt in other ſyſtems, 


can be alone exempt from the firſt : and whether 


theſe beings, who are finite ſtill, however glorified, 
can be exempt from the latter, theology muſt de- 
termine; it is not an object of common ſenſe. 
Nay, theology has already determined it, in the 


: caſe of thoſe angels and archangels, who were 25 


driven from heaven for their ambition and rebel- 
lion againſt God. Some divines there are, who 
aſſume that the expulſion of theſe ſuperior beings 
made room for men; that the earth is a nurſery 
for heaven, to which the elect, a competent num- 
ber of whom will be completed before the end of 
the world, are to be admitted: and that as crea- 
tures of a lower claſs are encouraged to better 
their condition by a right ufe of their faculties, 
according to this economy, ſo thoſe of an higher, 
the higheſt of created beings, are deterred from 
the abuſe of theirs. They may abuſe theſe fa- 
culties then : and there may be moral evil, even 
in heaven. But however all this may be, ſince 
infinite wiſdom deſigned that there ſhould be va- 
rious orders of intellectual beings in the plan of 
the univerſe, differently placed, differently conſti- 
tuted, and ſome ſuperior to others; it will follow 
that nothing can be more abſurd, than the com- 
Vid. notes to the treat. De orig. mali. c. 5. ſec. 5. 

| plaints 
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plaints of creatures who are in one of theſe or- 
ders, that they are not in another: if, in truth, 
there are any creatures, except men, unreaſonable 
enough to make ſuch complaints. They com- 
plain of their own conſtitution, and of -the con- 
ſtirhtion of the ſyſtem wherein they are placed, as 
loudly as if the Supreme Being was obliged in 
Juſtice to give them their choice, in ſome incon- 
ceivable manner, how and where they would exiſt, 
before he made them to exiſt. They complain of 
the uniform conduct of that general providence 
which is over all his works, as if his juſtice, re- 


pugnant, in this caſe, to his wiſdom, required 


that he ſhould govern creatures, whom he brought 
into exiſtence that they might compoſe a diſtinct 


order and complete the ſcale of intellectual being, 


in a manner that would confound the ſeveral or- 


ders, and interrupt the ſcale. Some have con- 


demned the creation, ſome the government, of the 
world, and ſome both. The diſcoveries made, 
and every day making, in natural philoſophy, 


have ſhewn ſo many things, which were thought 
uſeleſs, or hurtful, to be neceſſary, or beneficial, 
that a man who ſhould talk like Lucxzt1vs, and 


others, about the phyſical world, would be at this 
time ridiculous. But he who talks as extrava- 
gantly as CoTTa, and many others, about the 
moral world, is ſtill ſure to be heard with at- 
_ tention. 


Tu ar creatures ſhould cenſure their Creator in 
the government of the worid he has made and pre- 
I 2 LE ſerves, 


— 


— * 
— — 


ee 
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ſerves, would appear ſurpriſing and ſhocking, if 
men had not been familiariſed with this language. 
But how ſhould they not be familiariſed with it, 
when the preachers of natural and revealed reli - 
gion have been the loudeſt in holding it, tho not 
the firſt indeed, for they have done nothing more 
than repeat what all the atheiſts, from DzMocki- 
Tus and Ep IcuRus, have ſaid? Like them, they 
have inſiſted much on what they aſſume that God 
ſhould have done, and has not done, to promote 
and ſecure the happineſs of his human creatures; 
whilſt they have paſſed over lightly what he has 
been pleaſed to do for both theſe purpoſes. I 
might undertake to prove that Trrus and TxA- 
Jan were tyrants of the Roman empire, as well as 
| Nero, by the ſame method by which they attempt 
to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant of 
the world he governs. They have puſhed ſuch 
arguments on this ſubject, and they have puſhed 
them ſo far, that the whole tribe of theſe writers, 
like WoL L As rom and CLARKE, whom J have men- 
tioned, do in effect renounce the God whom you 
and J adore, as much as the rankeſt of the atheiſti - 
cal tribe. Your prieſts, and our parſons, will 
_ exclaim moſt. pathetically, and rail outragiouſly, 
at this aſſertion : but have a little patience, and I 
will prove it, to their ſhame, to be true. 


Tnar there is room for much contingency in 
the phyſical and moral world, under the direction 
of a general providence, has been ſaid already 
and that, amidſt theſe contingencies, happineſs, 

outward 
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outward happineſs at leaſt, may fall to the lot of 
wicked, and outward unhappineſs to that of good, 
men. But then this general propoſition is of very 
uncertain application; too uncertain, by far, to 
be made a rule by which to judge of the diſpen- 
ſations of providence. There is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, leſs immorality, and leſs morality, worthy 
to draw down interpoſitions of divine vengeance 
or favor, and more innocence, perhaps, in the 
world, than is commonly apprehended. Bur 


however this be, divines, above all men, have 


the leaſt reaſon to inſiſt on the objection, ta- 
ken from the aſſumed unhappineſs of good men» 
ſince they cannot do fo without manifeſt incon- 


ſiſtency. That innocent children ſhould be pu- 
niſhed to the third and fourth generation, for the 


fins of their guilty fathers, nay that the whole 
race of mankind ſhould be puniſhed for the fin of 
one man, they hold agreeable to the juſtice of 
God; becauſe they believe, on the faith of the 


in this manner with mankind. But that men, 
apparently innocent, ſhould be expoſed to any 


ſort of evil, they hold repugnant to his juſtice ; 
altho they affirm on their knowledge, not their 
belief, that his providence ſuffers this to happen 
in the courſe of human affairs. 


Divinss are not only thus inconſiſtent, they 
have on another account, and, as preachers of 


chriſtianity, a worſe grace, than any men whatever, 


to cry out fo loudly againſt the evil that happens 


13 ſometimes 
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ſometimes to good men. They aſſert that the 
law of grace is much more perfect than the law of 
nature; and that revelation inſpires much more 
fublime notions of the Deity, and of piety to- 
wards him, than reaſon, But how has it come to 
paſs, then, that heathen theiſts defended the di- 
vine providence againſt atheiſts who attacked it, 
and recommended a chearful reſignation to all the 
diſpenſations of it; whereas chriſtian divines have 
made a common cauſe with atheiſts to attack this 
- providence, and to murmur againſt the neceſſary 
ſubmiſſion that they pay ? Admirable precepts, 


and illuſtrious examples, of the firſt kind, may be 
quoted from Paganiſm. I will mention the firſt 
that occurs to me. Senzca, who pleaded the 
cauſe of God againſt atheiſts, as I plead it actually 
againſt divines, heard the philoſopher DemETRIVS 


break out in his ſufferings into this rapturous ex- 


preſſion : Immortal gods, I have but one com- 


* plaint to make; why was your will no ſooner 


* communicated to me? Had I known it ſooner, 


I would have run to meet what I am now called 


« to ſuffer.” The paſſage is fo very fine, that it 


deſerves a place, not in the margin, bur in the 


text, and to be cited in the original. Hoc 
* unum, dii immortales, de vobis queri poſſum, 


* quod non ante mihi voluntatem veſtram notam 
< feciſtis; prior enim ad iſta veniſſem, ad quae 
nunc vocatus adfum.” Few can arrive at this 
pious fortitude of mind, but we ſhould all endea- 
vour it: and the Chriſtian, who goes murmuring 
and complaining through this life againſt the juſtice 

: of 
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of God, deſerves little to taſte of his goodneſs in 
any other ſtate. 


HeaTHEn, as well as chriſtian, philoſophers, 
who believed that all things were made for the 
ſake of found it hard to reconcile the phae- 
nomena to this hypotheſis : and, unlefs they could 
do ſo, they found themſelves embarraſſed with this 
hypotheſis in maintaining the exiſtence of an all- 


_ wiſe and all- powerful Being againſt the cavils of 
atheiſts. The former, however, did their utmoſt, 
both on the ſuppoſition of a general providence, 


and of particular providences, to anſwer all theſe 


cavils. They did it too, not only plauſibly, but 
| ſtrongly, in many inſtances; and would ſuffer, in 
no caſe, the hypotheſis of a future ſtate, if they 


did at all admit any ſuch, to unravel the demon- 


ftration they had made. The hypotheſis might be 
true: they knew that the demonſtration was ſo. 


The hypotheſis might be true in part only, and re- 
latively to ſome of the phaenomena : they knew 
that the demonſtration was true in the whole, and 
that the infinite wiſdom and power of God were 


manifeſt alike in all the phaenomena. They might 


have had an entire recourſe to this hypotheſis, if 


they had pleaſed, for it had been invented early in 


Egypt, and and elſewhere ; and have attempted to un- 


tie, by one, the knot they had tied by another, as 


chriſtian divines have done ſince. But this doctrine 
was never firmly enough eſtabliſhed in the philo- 


ſophical, whatever it was in the vulgar, creed; 


and, beſides, they might think it inſufficient for 
I 4 their 
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their purpoſe in any of the various manners where- 
in it was taught. 


Tux conduct of chriſtian philoſophers has been 
very different from this. Far from defending the 
2 God, they have joined in the cla- 
mor it. They have — him to the 
bar of humanity : and the ſelf-exiſtent Being, the 
firſt cauſe of all things that are, the creator, the 
preſerver, the governor, of the univerſe, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our beings, has 
been tried, convicted, and condemned, for his 
government of the world, on the general prin- 
ciples of human juſtice; like the governor of a 
province, or any other inferior magiſtrate. No- 
thing has hindered even thoſe who pretend ta be 
his meſſengers, his ambaſſadors, his plenipoten- 

tiaries, from renouncing their allegiance to him, 
as they themſelves have the front to avow, but 
the hypotheſis of another ſtate; wherein it is 
| ſuppoſed that he will vindicate his juſtice, and 
make amends for whatever is irregular, and un- 
juſt, in this, by puniſhments and rewards in that. 
On this hypotheſis alone they inſiſt : and there- 
fore, if this will not ſerve their turn, God is diſ- 
owned by them as effectually, as if he was ſo in 
terms. 


_ HerarTren legiſlators might have reaſon to add 
the terrors of another life to thoſe of the judg- 
ments of God, and of the laws of man, in this. 
Heathen prieſts might bave reaſon to ſupport 


theſe 
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theſe opinions by the authority of their pretended 
revelations, and by the myſterious rites of religion. 
But what reaſon could theiſts have, at any time, 
to-paſs condemnation on the whole ſcheme of 
God's providence as it is exerciſed in this world, 
in order to confirm an opinion, by reaſon, that 
muſt ſtand on the bottom of revelation, or on 
none ? On this bottom it would ſpread, and pre- 
vail as far, and as much, as the revelation itſelf. 
We ſee that it does fo both in Chriſtianiſm and in 
Mahometaniſm. On this bottom it would do 
ſome good moſt certainly, and it could do no 
hurt. The miſchief lies in the way of proof. 
Reaſon eſtabliſhes the belief of an all- perfect Be- 
ing. Revelation ſuppoſes it. If we impute any 
imperfection to this Being, we ſhake the belief of 
him. The imputation implies contradiction, and 
| reaſon is ſet in oppoſition to reaſon. But, on the 
other hand, ſome things may be admitted piouſly, 
on the faith of a revelation, concerning which we 
can ſcarce attempt to reaſon without impiety. 
Thus we may believe that men are to live again in 
another ſtate, and that they will be dealed with 
there, even with ſome regard to the uſe they have 
made of their free-will here. But to enforce this 
hypotheſis by any attempts to prove that the diſ- 
penſations of providence here are unjuſt, or to 
advance any thing concerning the aſſumed future 
ſtate, which cannot be reconciled to the divine 
perfections, is impious and abſurd. It is impious 
and abſurd, therefore, to reſt the demonſtrated 
Exiſtence of an all · perfect Being on an hypothelis 
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that impures real injuſtice to him hereafter, as an 
expedient to fcreen him from the imputation of 
imaginary injuſtice here: and the divines who do 
this, if they are not atheiſts, which it is reaſonable 
as well as charitable to believe that none of them 
are, muſt be eſteemed abettors at leaſt of atheiſm, 
by every man who examines impartially their 
whole procceding. 


ILXVII. 


Mr PHYSICAL Writers counſel us ſometimes 

very gravely to ſilence imagination, that we 
may attend to experience, and hearken to the voice 
of reaſon. The advice is good: and they would 
neither puzzle themſelves, nor perplex know- 
ledge, if they took it as they give it. But who 
can forbear ſmiling, when theſe very men aban- 
don themſelves, at the ſame inſtant, to all the ſe- 
ductions and to all the tranſports of their own ima- 
ginations? No men do ſo more than theſe, not 
even the perſons of your own tribe: and as many 
of their writings, from thoſe of PLATO down to 
fome that are very modern, might paſs more 
juſtly for poems, than for philoſophical treatiſes, 
fo was I not in the wrong when I adviſed you to 
fuppole rather that BAR NEVELT or SCRIBLERUS 
had proved your Rape of the lock to be a philoſo- 
phical, than to ſuppoſe they had proved it to be 
a political, poem. Theſe philoſophers are ſo afraid 
of ignorance, that they expoſe themſelves to error, 
which is. worſe. What they 1 imagine preſumptu- 
| ouſly 
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_vully may be, they paſs dogmatically for that which 
is, in matters of the firſt philoſophy above all. 
| You carry on your poetical ſyſtems © per ambages 
_ « deorumque miniſteria:“ and, for this purpoſe, no 
other being can be ſo like to man, as a poetical 
god; nor any intricacies of your marvellous ſo great, 
as thoſe of imaginary abſtractions, imaginary ana- 
logies, and deluſive ſounds, which theſe men em- 
ploy to carry on theirs. It is hard very often to 
diſcover their meaning, or even whether they have 
any meaning or no: and when we examine cloſely 
what 1s intelligible in their writings, we find it 
ſometimes hard, and ſometimes impoſſible, to re- 
concile clearly and conſiſtently many things that 
they advance in maintainance of the ſame ſyſtem, 
and in a ſuppoſed conformity to it. 


Tais world is called, by ſome, the porch or 
entrance into another. We go from the porch into 


the houſe by death; for death does not deſtroy that 
ſoul, that ſelf, which is the living agent. It deſtroys, 
indeed, the groſs material body: or, to ſpeak in 
the familiar ſublime of SocxArESs, the ſoul wears 
out her ſuit of cloaths *. Nay, ſhe was ſaid to 
wear out ſo many, in different ſtates, both before 
and after this, that there was ſome apprehenſion 
taken leſt ſhe ſhould wear out herſelf at laſt. 
They who aſſert a future, as well as the preſent, 
life, connect the two, in ſome of their diſcourſes, 
ſo intimately together, that they aſſume the moral 
government of God, which begins in one, to be 


Vid. PuatD. in PLaT0. 


carried 
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carried on more perfectly, and to be complete, in 
the other. Thus virtue has a ſufficient ſphere of 
action, and all the conſequences of it have time 
to follow. Good men may all unite with one 
another, and with other orders of virtuous crea- 
tures, and form one bleſſed ſociety in a future 
ſtate : nay, this happy effect of virtue, in diſtant 
ſcenes and periods, may have a tendency to amend 
thoſe vicious creatures, throughout the univerſal 
kingdom of God, who are capable of amendment“. 
They who expreſs themſelves in this manner, who 
think that virtue is militant here, and may be and 
is often overborne, but that it may combat with 
greater advantage hereafter, and prevail com- 
pletely, and enjoy it's conſequent rewards in ſome 
future ſtate, tho they think the preſent a ſtate 
of probation and trial, cannot think it to be ſuch 


finally. But the language of divines, in general, 


is different. Tho they are not quite agreed 
about the eternity of torments in hell, yet they 
are agreed that our ſtate of probation ends with 
this life; that however we are diſpoſed of from 
the hour of death to the day of judgment, that 
judgment will be determined by what we have 
done in this ſtate; and that the exact diſtribution 
of rewards and puniſhments then made, will, and 
alone can, ſet the preſent diſorders and inequali- 
ties right, and juſtify on the whole that ſcheme of 
providence r, which appears in the ſmall portion 


Vid. Anal. of relig. P. i. c. 3. 
} Vid. CLaxxe's Evid. Prop. iv. 


of 
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of it, that we ſee, fo inexplicable, ſo confuſed 


and ſo unworthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs. 


Tux firſt of theſe theological hypotheſes, for 
ſuch they are to reaſon, independently of reve- 
lation, one as much as the other, may be received. 
Far from accuſing directly, and exculing indirectly, 
the providence of God, it does not ſo much as im- 
ply any thing repugnant to the perfections of the 
divine nature. I do not preſume to ſay, that theſe 
perfections require it ſhould be true, nor that my 
underſtanding is able fully to comprehend it. But 
ſince I may believe it true, tho I cannot believe 
the latter to be ſo without contradicting the fun- 

damental principles of theiſm, I embrace with 
joy the pleaſing expectations it raiſes in my mind. 
The antient and modern Epicureans provoke my 
indignation, when they boaſt, as a mighty acqui- 
ſition, their pretended certainty that the body and 
the ſoul die together. If they had this certainty 
then, would the diſcovery be ſo very comfortable? 
When I conſult my reaſon, I am ready to aſk 
theſe men, as TuLLy aſked their predeceſſors, 
where that old doating woman is who trembles 
at the acherontia templa, the alta orci, and all the 
infernal hobgoblins, furies with their ſnakes and 

whips, devils with their cloven feet and lighted 
torches ? Was there need of ſo much philoſophy 
to keep theſe mighty genii from living under the 
ſame terrors ? I would aſk farther, is the middle 


® Se, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe perituros. 
between 
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| between atheiſm and ſuperſtition fo hard to find? 
Or may not theſe men ſerve as examples to prove 
What PLuTarcn affirms, © that ſuperſtition leads 
<« to atheiſm ?” For me, who am no philoſopher, 
nor preſume to walk out of the high road of plain 
common ſenfe *, but content myſelf to be governed 
by the dictates of nature, and am, therefore, in 
no danger of becoming atheiſtical, ſuperſtitious, 
or ſceptical, I ſhould have no difficulty which to 
chuſe, if the option was propoſed to me, to exiſt 
after death, or to die whole, as it has been called. 
Be there two worlds, or be there twenty, the ſame 
God is the God of all, and wherever we are, we 
are equally in his power. Far from fearing my 
Creator, that all-perfect Being whom I adore, I 
ſhould fear to be no longer his creature. 


LXVIII. 


Hen G ſaid thus much to ſhew why the 

A firſt of theſe hypotheſes, which I am willing 
to admit may be true, tho it has no foundation in 
ſcripture or reaſon, and is purely imaginary ; it 
remains that I ſtew more at large why the laſt, 
which I reject on principles of reaſon, muſt be on 
thoſe principles neceſſarily falſe. When divines 
abandon the ſtrongholds of revelation, wherein 
they are, or ſhould be, made ſecure, they have no 
right to expect ſubmiſſion out of their province; 
and they mult be content, when they reaſon pro- 
fancly or abſurdly, to be ſent back to revelation, 


* Inti d. to P:inc, of hum knoaledge. 


It 
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It is profane even to inſinuate, and much more 
to affirm peremptorily, that the proceedings of 
God towards man in the preſent life are unjuſt: 
and if that could be admitted, it would be abſurd 
to admit that this may be ſet right; which means, 
if the words have any meaning, that this injuſtice 
muſt ceaſe to be injuſtice, on the received hypo- 
_ theſis of his proceedings towards man in another 
life. One is profane, notwithſtanding all the 
queſtions they beg to ſupport the charge. The 
other is abſurd, on the very principles on which 
they argue, and according to our cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct ideas or notions of human juſtice. 


TrarT a due proportion of reward and puniſh- 
ment, that reparation and terror, are objects eſ- 
ſential to the conſtitution of human juſtice, will 
not be denied. That which falls ſhort of theſe 
is partial: that which goes beyond them cruel. 
Men are liable to err on both ſides : God on nei - 


ther. Men may have, therefore, amends to make; 


God never can: and when we ſay amends have 
been made, we imply that injuſtice has been 
committed. Now, as abſurd as it appears to ſay 
this when we ſpeak of the proceedings of God 
towards good men in the other life, we muſt ſay 
it, for we have nothing elſe to ſay, if we aſſume 
that he has dealed unjuſtly by them in this life; 
ſince it is beyond omnipotence to cauſe that, which 
has been done, not to have been done. The happy 
ſtate of good men in heaven, according to this 
bold hypotheſis, is not ſo much the reward of 

| the 
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the virtue they practiſed on earth, as an act of 
God's juſtice aint himſelf, as it were; an act, 
in ſhort, by which he makes them reparation, 
and an ample one it is, for the injuſtice he did 
them here. The miſerable ſtate of wicked men in 
hell is an exerciſe of juſtice delayed, but exerciſed 
o ſeverely at laſt, that it would exceed vaſtly all 
the neceſſary degrees of terror, if any of theſe 
creatures remained after it in an undetermined 
condition wherein terror might have it's effect. 


Tno reparation and terror are the eſſential ob · 
jects of juſtice in the puniſhment of crimes, yet 
it is not ſufficient that they be made ſo in general 
only. Juſtice requires that puniſhments, and we 
muſt ſay the ſame of rewards, the two ſanctions 

of all laws, be meaſured out in various degrees 
and manners, according to the various circum- 


ſtances of particular caſes, and in a due proportion 


to them. Such is the procedure of providence in 
the moral government of the world: for tho par- 
ticular interpoſitions to reward or puniſh particular 
men, if there are any, are too rare and too con- 
jectural to paſs for rules and meaſures of his go- 
vernment, and tho it be apparent that the imme- 
diate regard of providence is directed to men col- 
lectively, not individually; yet the divine wifdom 
has provided means to puniſh individuals, by di- 
recting men to form ſocieties, and to eſtabliſh laws, 
in the execution of which civil magiſtrates are in 
ſome ſort the vicegerents of providence. To them 


diſtributive Juſtice is committed, and when this 
fails 
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fails to have it's effect, when the immorality of 
individuals becomes that of a whole ſociety, then 
the judgments of God follow : and as men are re- 
garded collectively, they are puniſhed collectively, 
in the order of a general providence. This is 
evidently the economy of God's government of 
. mankind in this life. That which it is aſſumed 
will take place hereafter, and according to which 
he will proceed eternally in another life, is the 
creature is to be tried by the Son of God, that is 
by God himſelf, at the great day, in the valley of 
Jehoſaphat. The criminal, who has been juſti- 
_ fied here, will be condemned there. The innocent 
man, who has been condemned here, will be juſti - 
fied there. The moſt ſecret actions, nay the 
thoughts of every heart, will be laid open, and 
| ſentence will be pronounced accordingly. What 
now does that juſtice require, if it my be called 
juſtice, when it tends neither to nor 
terror, on the principles of which we a? It 
requires moſt certainly that rewards and puniſh- 
ments ſhould be meaſured out, in every particular 
caſe, in proportion to the merit and demerit of 
each individual. But, inftead of this, it is aſſumed, 
conformably to the chriſtian revelation and to the 
doctrine of PLaTo, that the righteous are ſet on 
the right hand of the judge, and the wicked on 
the left, from whence they are tranſported to 
heaven, or plunged into hell. They are tried indi- 
vidually; they ſeem to be rewarded or puniſhed 
collectively, without ny diſtinction of the parti- 

Vol. V. K cular 
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cular caſes which have been ſo ſolemnly deter- 
mined, and without any proportion obſerved be- 
tween the various degrees of merit and demerit, 
of innocence and of guilt, in the application of 
theſe rewards and puniſhments. 


I asx the men who maintain that juſtice is the 
ſame in God as it is in our ideas of it, and who 
preſume, on theſe ideas, to cenſure the divine pro- 
vidence when they ſee ſuch as they efteem good 
involved ſometimes in public calamities with ſuch 
as they eſteem wicked, whether this be a jot more 
repugnant to their ideas of juſtice, and of the 
moral fitneſs of things, whereon they inſiſt ſo 
much, than it is to reward the greateſt and the 
leaſt degree of virtue, and to puniſh the greateſt 

and the leaſt degree of vice, alike ? The particular 
rules of juſtice conſiſt in the diſtinction and pro · 
portion that have been mentioned; and unleſs they 
are preſerved, the general rules muſt be of courſe 
perverted. I aſk what theſe perſons would ſay. if 
they veheld a man, who had done ſome trifling 
good to ſociety, recompenſed like one who had 
| ſaved his country'; or if they, who were convicted 
of petty larceny, ſhould be delivered over to the 
hangman, at one of our ſeſſions, with thoſe who 
had been found guilty of aſſaſſination and robbery ? 
It may be ſaid of eternal torments in hell, that 
they have been made known to us by revelation , 
that there are, no doubt, ſufficient reaſons for 
them, which we are as unable to diſcover as we 
were to dilcover that there would be any ſuch tor- 
| ments; 


ry, wherewith 
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ments; but that theſe reaſons not having been 
revealed, it is in vain to enquire about them, or 
about the various degrees of beatitude and of miſe- 
good men may be rewarded, and ill 
men puniſhed, in another life. Now this anſwer is 


certainly concluſive on the hypotheſis of a revela- 
tion; and being ſo, it ſhould have hindered thoſe 


divines, who maintain this eternity, from attempt- 
ing it on arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and on ſuch frivo- 
lous reaſonings as are not only unworthy of infi- 


_ nite wiſdom, but even of common ſenſe in a ve 


low degree, what reputation ſoever the authors of 
them have had in theology. How comes it to 
paſs now, that the firſt of theſe divines account 


for an eternity of torments, and would, and might 


as well, account for the apparently unjuſt equality 
of rewards to all the good, and of puniſhments to 
all the wicked, i in another world, on the reaſonable 

ition that the proceedings of providence 
are — and juſt, tho determined by reaſons 
incomprehenſible to us; and will not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſilenced by the ſame anſwer, when they 
clamor againft the juſtice of the ſame providence 
becauſe good men are ſometimes unhappy, and 
ill men happy, in the preſent world? With what 
front can the laſt of theſe divines infiſt on all the 


trifling reaſons they bring to reconcile an eternity 


of torments to the goodneſs and juſtice of an all- 
perfect Being, or may bring to ſhew that the 


fooliſh paradox of the Stoics and the bloody laws 


of Draco are agreeable to theſe attributes, whilſt 
they reject the arguments, that are drawn from 


K 2 what 
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what God has done in the conſtitution of the hu- 
man nature, againſt what they aſſume that he de- 


ſigned to do? 
Ir acts of ad and mercy, carried to exceſs, 


may become inſtances of weakneſs, or of ſome- 


TY thing worſe ; if acts of ſeverity may become, in 
the ſame manner, inſtances of cruelty; if the 
bounds of the former are limited by the propor- 


tion neceſſary to encourage the birtuous, and to 
excite the vicious, who are capable of it, to amend- 


ment; if thoſe of the latter are limited by the 


proportion neceſſary to make reparation, and im- 
print terror on the minds of men; if it be arbitrary 


and tyrannical to make no diſtinction of 


in diſſimilar, as it is partial to make this diſtin&ion 


in ſimilar, caſes; if all this be agreeable to the 


cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas and notions we 
are able to frame of juſtice and equity and if we 


are to judge of the conduct of God's 
in another world by theſe, as we muſt be, if we 
are to judge by theſe of the conduct of his pro- 
vidence in this world: if all this be ſo, I have a 
right to conclude that they, who impute imaginary 


injuſtice to God here, impute very real injuſtice 


to him hereafter ; and that it is impoſſible to be- 


| lieve that ſuch a man as CLARKE, to inſtance no 
other, could be in earneſt when he affirmed that 


an exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
would be made, by this hypotheſis, in a future ſtate, 
and that ſuch a ſcheme of providence would ap- 


pear worthy of infinite goodneſs and juſtice, as 


well 
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well as wiſdom. He forgot, when he aſſerted this, 
or he hoped his readers would forget, what he 
had afferted in another place, by which he de- 
prived himſelf of the uſual evaſion, that he and 
all his tribe employ whenever they afſume that 
God ſays, or does, any thing that it is impoſſible 
to reconcile to the divine perfections. He could 
have no recourſe to the incomprehenſibility of 
God's judgments on this occaſion. He had af- 
ſerted that the moral attributes are the ſame in 


God, as they are in our ideas. On this theological, 


for it is nothing leſs than a theiſtical, principle, he 


had joined in the common cry againſt the irregu- 


larities, inequalities, and diforders of this world, 


on which the charge of injuſtice againſt the pro- 
vidence of God is founded. To make this good, 


he appeals to human underftanding. He appeals 


then to the ſame underſtanding, to the ſame ideas 
and notions, for the truth and ſufficiency of the 


hypotheſis, by which all that is amiſs here is to be 

ſet right, and the divine providence is to be ju- 

ſified on the whole. If the truth and ſufficiency 

of it to this purpoſe cannot be ſo made out, the 

cauſe of God is evidently betrayed by theſe men. 

_ plead moſt ftrenuouſly againſt his juſtice, 
and they ſeem to plead booty for it. 


' To aſſume that the conduct of divine providence 
towards mankind in this world has one criterion, 
and in the next world another, would be too ex- 


travagant. God is the ſame, his attributes are the 
ſame, he can act againſt them in neither: and if 


K 3 . me 
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we -are competent to judge what they require of 
him in one, we are competent to judge what they 
require of him in both. Concerning his diſpenla- 


tions of both, therefore, we may argue on our ge- 


neral or abſtract notions of human juſtice, when 
we defend his providence againſt the accuſations, 
and even the pretended juſtifications, of it by ſuch 
a writer as CLARKE, who, like another Euxouius, 
preſumes to know God, his moral nature at leaſt, 
and to teach others to know him, as well as he 
knows himſelf. In arguing with other divines, who 
are leſs preſumptuous, for ſome ſuch there are 


who do not pretend to reduce the whole econo- 
my of God's diſpenſations within the comprehen- 


ſion of human reaſon, we have another rule, ſuf- 


ficient to combat this hypotheſis, and to ſecure us 


from error; one part of which they follow readily, 
and the other part of which they are obliged, like 


the reſt of their brethren, to evade in particular 


inſtances, tho none of them dare to reject it avow- 


edly and in general. The rule, I mean, is this: firſt, 


that we adore the Supreme Being in all his works, 
and in all the known proceedings of his providence, 
without aſſuming any poſtulata on the ſtrength of 
our own reaſon, which are neither confirmed, nor 
evidently ſuggeſted, by them, and which may be 
let in oppoſition to the wiſdom, goodneſs, or ju- 
{tice of this Being by dogmatical reaſoners a priori. 


Secondly, that we admit no propoſition to be true, 


nor any argument valid, which expreſſes or im- 
plies, on what authority ſoever, the leaſt conceiv- 
able imperfection in God. As to the firſt, the di- 


vines 
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vines we ſpeak of here practiſe it very laudably 
when they refuſe to raiſe the importance of man, 
and the benevolence of God towards him, ſo high, 
as to affirm, like the others, that he is the final 


cauſe of the world, and that the happineſs God 


was deſirous to communicate to him was the final 
cauſe of his creation ; when they take away theſe 


principal foundations of the accuſations brought 


againſt providence, and ſhew the accuſations them- 
ſelves to be made up of exaggeration and falſe re- 
preſentation. As to the ſecond, neither their caſe, 
nor their conduct, is the ſame. In the character of 
philoſophers they are under no neceſſity of main- 
raining this hypotheſis, nor obliged to excuſe that 


- providence they never accuſed. But in the cha- 


racer of divines they are under this neceſſity, and 
their profeſſion obliges them to defend every part 
of the ſyſtem it was inſtituted to defend. They 
defend it, therefore: and they find the taſk of doing 
ſo in concert with their brethren much harder, than 
that of defending the cauſe of God againſt their 
brethren and the atheiſts in alliance, by ſhewing 
that there is more good than evil in this world, 


and that the happineſs of mankind is provided 


for ſufficientiy in it. 


LXIX. 


FF the * of the ſoul could be proved 
by phyſical arguments, the eternity of rewards - 
and puniſhments would be no neceſſary corollary 
deducible from it. But this immortality is a con- 
"4 lequence 
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ſequence neceſſarily deducible from this eternity. 
This immortality, therefore, ſeems to reſt on a 
moral proof, and an inverted order of reaſoning, 
ſince, if the juſtice of God requires that there ſhould 
be a ſtate of eternal rewards and puniſhments, the 
ſoul of man is immortal, certainly; and the ſame 


perſons, who were virtuous or vicious here, muſt | 


receive their retribution there. To concieve this 
perſonal identity, which is aſcertained by our con- 


ſciouſneſs, and which is known as intuitively as 


our exiſtence in the preſent, and muſt be ſo in the 


future ſtate, unleſs we drink of the water of Lethe 


by the way, is not difficult ſurely : and it may be 
matter of ſurpriſe to obſerve how many ſcruples 


have been raiſed concerning it by men who ſeem 
to embrace the reſt of this doctrine without any. 


The reſt of this doctrine is, however, as incon- 
ceivable as this part of it is plain : and whether 
we ſuppoſe that it was derived from an opinion of 
the immortality of the foul, or that this opinion 
was derived from it, neither way will it ſtand the 


teſt of reaſon; for in one caſe it is founded origi- 
nally on mere imagination, or on phyſical and 


metaphyſical proofs that are inſufficient; and, in 


the other, the opinion of the ſoul's immortality is 


founded originally on moral proofs that are pre- 
cin. to ſay no worſe of them * 


bs is ſaid that this opinion was brought into 


Greece firſt by PnERECV DES of Syros. But the 


doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments had 
been brought thither long before. It is indeed far 
| more 
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more probable that this opinion and this doctrine 
were imported together by OapHRZ us, and other 
antient poets; tho the maſter of PyTHacoras 
might be the firſt who wrote in proſe on theſe, or 
on any philoſophical ſubject. But, however this 
was, it is obvious enough that they, who be- 
lieved the immortality of the foul, and future 
rewards and puniſhments in another life, did not 
believe an eternity of torments to be the common 
fate of the wicked. The prieſts had reaſons of 
private, as well as of public, intereſt to increaſe 

theſe terrors; and yet in days of the blindeſt ſu- 
perſtition they tried to reconcile them, by ſeveral 
ſoftenings, to the juſtice of God, and to the belief 


of men. The whole mythology of the other 


world was ſo abſurd, and ſo confuſed in itſelf, and 
it is come down to us in ſo many dark and in- 
conſiſtent reports, that the learned attempt in vain 
to make out any coherent ſyſtem of it. Thus much 
however we know, that whilſt the pagans inſtalled 
in the choir of the gods ſome men, whoſe ſepulchres 
were to be ſeen on earth, for the good or great 
actions they had done in their generations, © viros 
„ claros et fortes *,” and beſtowed on theſe a fort 

of ſedentary immortality, they held that there 
was a middle ſtate, wherein they who were neither 
good enough for heaven, nor bad enough for hell, 
the * animae fanabiles” of Pl A ro, ſhould be purged, 
and their ſtate of probation, as it were, lengthened. 
This purgatory your church has borrowed : but 
the heathen divines applied the belief of it to a 


V Turrr. 


very 
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very theiſtical purpoſe, to juſtify the providence 
of God in his dealings with men; and your church 


has made uſe of this belief to a very mercenary 


purpoſe, to bubble the laity, and to enrich the 


| prieſthood. We know further that the ſyſtem of 


a metempſychoſis, according to which the perſons, 
who exiſted in the human ſtate, had pre- exiſted, 


and would exiſt again, after they went out of this, 


in others; and that the ſeveral ranks and orders 
of beings in heaven, as well as the ſeveral degrees 


and kinds of puniſhment in hell, were invented 
to anſwer the objections that were made to the 


government of God in this world, and that might 
be made to the economy of the ſame government 


in the next; if it was aſſumed that all thoſe, who 


did not deſerve to be damned at their going out 


of this life for what they had done in it, were 
ſaved alike ; and that all thoſe, who did not deſerve 
to be ſaved, were damned at the ſame time in a 


lump. Theſe hypotheſes, and others of the ſame 
fort, were very extravagant no doubt; but ftill 


they were well intended. They afforded anſwers 


at leaſt as good as the objections made to the diſ- 
penſations of providence in this life ; and _ ren- 
dered thoſe of the ſame providence in life 
leſs repugnant to the notions of juſtice. 


How great this repugnancy is, and how much 


reaſon there is to apprehend that it ſhould deſtroy 


lictle by little, among men who reaſon for them- 
ſelves and are not ſtupidly implicite, all thoſe im- 
preſſions which the belief of a future ſtate is fo 

uſefully 
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men; two obſervations will help to ſnew: one of 
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uſefully deſigned to give; rather than to hope that 


the received hypotheſis ſhould fortify theſe impreſ- 
ſions, or even preſerve them on the minds of ſuch 


which cannot be contradifted, and the other of 
which is ſo eaſily proved, that, like ſelf-evident 
propoſitions, which admir of no proof, it ſcarce 
requires any. That which cannot be contradicted 
is this. As much as chriſtian divines are hampered 
by ſome expreſſions in holy writ, there are thoſe 
among them who appear very evidently to have 
diſbelieved the eternity of the torments of hell ; 
for it is too little to ſay that they doubted about 


them, or ſeemed to oppoſe them : and theſe are 


men who bow to none in ſuperiority of parts and 


learning. Such too there were in the church of old. 


That which ſcarce requires any proof is this. They 


who maintain this eternity are reduced to employ 


ſuch arbitrary aſſumptions, ſuch inconſiſtency in 
what they advance, and ſuch futility of argument, 
as they would reproach ſeverely to others, and be 


was not theological. The writings of theſe men 


are in every hand : and I dare appeal to you, 
whether you can force your inward ſenſe to ad- 


mit that eternal torments in another lite are con- 


ſiſtent with any notions of juſtice you are able to 


frame, either becauſe every fin is an offence againſt 
an infinite Being, and therefore deſerves infinite 
puniſhment, as if every offence was to be puniſhed, 


not according to the degree of it, but in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the lawgiver ; or becauſe 


theſe 


aſnamed to employ themſelves on any ſubject that 


i 
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theſe torments may be a warning to the heathen, 
whoſe ſtate of probation may be extended beyond 
this life, and muſt be extended, to make this argu- 
ment good, beyond the conſummation of all things; 
or finally, for it would be tedious and uſeleſs to 
mention any more, becauſe the damned may grow 


” mad and not feel their miſery, or grow fond of it ; 


in which caſe, if it was not cruel, it would be ab- 
ſurd, to continue their puniſhments. 


ComPaRE the greateſt human virtue you can 
imagine, expoſed to all the calamities of life du- 
ring a term of fifty or threeſcore years, and recom- 
penſed with happineſs which exceeds vaſtly in 
every inſtance of it, as much as in it's duration, 
the ſum total of all theſe calamities, that is, with 
happineſs infinite and eternal. Compare the great- 
eft human wickedneſs you can imagine, accom- 
panied with an uninterrupted unmingled affluence 
of every thing which can go to the conſtitution of 
human felicity during the ſame number of years, 
and after that puniſhed in a ſtate of exceffive and 
never-ending torments. What proportion, in the 
name of God, will you find between the virtue 
and the recompence, between the wickedneſs and 
the puniſhment? One of theſe perſons has amends 
made to him beyond all conceivable degrees of a 
juſt reparation. The other has inflicted 
on him beyond all conceivable —— of a neceſ- 
ſary terror. Again. Suppaſe two men of equal 
virtue, but of very oppoſite fortunes in this life; 
the one extremely happy, the other as unhappy 


during 
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during the whole courſe of it. Are theſe men 
recompenſed alike in the next? If they are, there 

ariſes ſuch a diſproportion of happineſs in favor 
ol one of theſe virtuous _ as muſt appear in- 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and can be imputed to 
nothing but partiality, which theiſm will never 
impute to the Supreme Being, whatever artificial 
theology may do, and does in many inſtances. 
Are theſe two men not recompenſed alike ? Has 


one of them a greater, and the other a leſs, ſhare of 


happineſs in that heaven to which they both go? 
If this be ſaid and allowed, the ſame diſproportion, 
nay, a diſproportion infinitely greater, will remain. 
The difference muſt be made by the degree, it can- 
not be made by the duration, of this happineſs, 
which both of them are to enjoy eternally, Now 
any degree of happineſs the more, tho never 
ſo ſmall, enjoyed eternally, will exceed infinitely 
not only all the happineſs of earth, but all that 

of heaven which can be enjoyed in any determined 
number of years. If you ſuppoſe two perſons of 
equal guilt, one of whom has been as happy as 
2 wicked man can be, and the other of whom has 
ſuffered as much miſery in this life as a wicked 
man can be thought to deſerve; the ſame reaſoning. 
will hold good: the diſproportion of puniſhments 
in one caſe will be like the diſproportion of re- 
wards in the other; and that juſtice, which is ſaid 
to be the ſame in God as in our ideas, will be 
acquitted in neither. A divine, preſſed by ſuch ar- 
guments, might have recourſe for aught I know, 

to — like that balance, wherein it was ſaid 


that 
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that WorlLAs rox affected to weigh happineſs and 
miſery even to grains and ſcruples, in order to 
aſſume that the additional degrees of happineſs in 
heaven, and of miſery in hell, ceaſe as ſoon as the 
account between the two worlds is made even, and 


the diſproportion taken away; after which the two 


good men and the two wicked men remain, in 
the different ſtates allotted to them, on an equal 
foot. This might be ſaid by one accuſtomed to 


make hypotheſes at random, and without any other 
rule than his want of them, but I cannot think i o-. 


would delerve a ſerious anſwer. 


1X3. - 


Gov: THING elſe may be ſaid, that will appear 
more reaſonable at firſt, and that will be 
found, on examination, only to ſet the injuſtice of 
the aſſumed future diſpenſations of providence in 
a ſtill ſtronger light. It may be ſaid that altho 
ſuch proportions, as I have mentioned, are included 
in our notions of juſtice, ſtrictly taken; yet rewards 
and puniſhments do often exceed theſe ſtrict bounds, 
without being deemed repugnant to Juſtice, and 
marks of weakneſs, or of cruelty, in him who 
beſtows them, or inflicts them. This row is true 


in certain degrees, and in certain circumſtances, 
according to which theſe degrees are to be regu- 


lated. Exceſſive mercy may be vicious, as well 
as exceſſive ſeverity, in the judgments of men; 


and they muſt be exceſſive when the particular 
prapartiens in which _ are meaſured out exceed 


by 
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by far what is neceſſary to encourage the good, and 
to terrify the wicked, the two general objects of 
juſtice. The bounds of human juſtice are ſtraiter 


or larger, but till it has bounds; and whenever 
the former are tranſgreſſed, the circumſtance which 


juſtifies this tranſgreſſion muſt be ſome public 


good. Such is the nature of human juſtice, ac- 


cording to which we are to judge of divine juſtice 


in our diſputes with theſe men, who ſay that they 
are the lame. 


Fox my part, who do not think that ry are 


the ſame in ſuch a ſenſe, as to make us adequate | 
judges of one as well as of the other, I could eaſily 


_ perſuade myſelf, if I admitted this hypotheſis, that 


the mercy and goodneſs of God ſtand as it were 


on one fide of his juftice, that his mercy pardons 
the offenders, who amend, conſiſtently with his 


juſtice ; for elſe, as all men offend, all men would 
be puniſhed; and that his goodneſs may carry 
on the work his mercy has begun, and place ſuch 


| as are the objects of both in a ſtate where they 


will be exempt perhaps eternally from all natural, 
and, as much as finite creatures can be, from mora!, 
evil. I could perſuade myſelf that they who are 
objects of neither, and are not therefore pardoned, 
remain, if they do remain, ſecluded from the hap- 
pineſs of the others, and reduced to a forlorn ſtate, 
Some ſuch hypotheſis, where no certainty is to be 
had, I could admit as probable, becauſe it con- 
tradicts none of the divine attributes, ſets none of 


them at variance, nor breaks their harmony : for 


tho 
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tho I fear to pronounce what God will do, and 
am always aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of thoſe who 
pronounce not only what he will do, but what he 
ought to do; yet I think myſelf obliged, among 
the various opinions that are, or may be, enter- 
tained of the divine proceedings, to embrace as 


probable, if I embrace any, that and that alone 
which comes neareſt to the beſt notions I can 


frame of moral perfection. It is not poſſible for 
me, therefore, to conceive any attributes ſtanding 
on the other ſide of God's juſtice. No attribute 
can hold that place, unleſs cruelty be a divine at- 
tribute ; which it would be blaſphemous to ſup- 
poſe, tho the Jews, and ſome other barbarous 
people, have ſuppoſed it to be lo. 


To reform offenders is neither the ſole, nor the 


principal, end of puniſhments. Thoſe of an in- 
ferior kind may have this intention. Thoſe that 
are capital muſt have ſome other: and it would 


be too ridiculous to make the hangman, who ex- 
ecutes a criminal, paſs for the reformer of his 


manners. The criminal is executed for the ſake 
of others, and that he, who did much hurt in his 


life, may not only be deprived of the power o ß 
doing any more, but may do ſome good too b 


the terror of his death. If a prince, or a ma- 
giſtrate, tortured and put to death clandeſtinely, 


without regard to reparation or terror, even ſuch 


as deſerved capital puniſhment, he would be 


deemed a tyrant ; becauſe the principal end of 


puniſhment is not obtained by this proceeding : 


and 
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and ſuch a prince, or magiſtrate, could have no 
motive to puniſh, but the pleaſure of puniſhing ; 
which no ſpirit, but that of anger, vengeance, and 
cruelty, can inſpire. A ſpirit of juſtice puniſhes ; 
but the judge who has no other ſpirit, puniſhes 
with regret. If theſe notions are true, and ſurely 
they are true, how can any one, who believes that 
God is an all-perfe& Being, believe at the ſame 
time that he does what would deſerve the higheſt 
cenſure his imperfect creatures? None but 
thoſe who accuſe him of injuſtice in this life, can 
believe him ſo unjuſt in the next. They make 
him more unjuſt, than the prince or magiſtrate 
would be in the caſe that has been ſuppoſed. It 

the torments of hell take place before the conſum- 
mation of all things, he is as unjuſt as this prince 
or magiſtrate. Bur if ſentence is not pronounced, 

nor judgment executed, till then, he is infinitely 


more ſo. Clandeſtine puniſhments may have ſome _ 


of the effects of juſtice, and may contribute in 
ſome degree to the reformation of men, or at leaſt 
to the good of ſociety, by putting out of it ſuch 


as are hurtful to it. But what effect of this kind 


can further puniſhments have, when the ſyſtem of 
human government is at an end, and the ſtate of 
probation over ; when there is no further room for 
reformation of the wicked, nor reparation to the 
injured by thoſe who injured them; in fine, when 
the eternal lots of all mankind are caſt, and terror 
is of no further uſe ? 


You will ſay perhaps, for it is commonly ſaid, 
Vor. V. L | that 


1 
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that altho it be too late, after the conſummation 
of all things, or of the ſyſtem of this world at 
leaſt, to obtain the ends of human juſtice, yet 


the divine juſtice remains to be ſatisfied ; and that 


this cannot be ſatisfied unleſs every human crea- 


ture, who has ſinned beyond all meaſure of par- 

don here, be puniſhed eternally hereafter. Can 
this now be urged by any one, who has aſſumed 
that divine and human juſtice are the ſame, and 


that God appeals to man for the equity of his pro- 
ceedings ; or indeed by any one elſe? Sure I 


am, it cannot be ſo, conſiſtently, by the former, 
nor reaſonably by the latter: for tho it may be 


ſaid, to ſoften this bold aſſumption, that juſtice is 
truly the ſame in God as it is in our ideas, but 


that, God being infinitely ſuperior to man, an ex- 


treme difference muſt needs ariſe, in the exerciſe 


and particular applications of it, between divine 
and human Juſtice z yet this will appear to be an 
_ evaſion in the preſent caſe, and not an anſwer. A 


prince, or a magiſtrate, may do, no doubt, very 
juſtly, nay, it is eſſential to juſtice that he ſhould 


do, what would be unjuſt and criminal in a private 


man. The rank he holds, and the power with 
which he is inveſted, give him this right : but 
neither ſuperior rank, nor ſuperior power, can 
give him a right to pervert juſtice, nor to act in 


appoſition to thoſe laws of the ſociety which ought 
to be the rules of his conduct. Thus the Supreme 


Being, whole majeſty, wiſdom, and power, are 


elevated far above all our conceptions, may do 


juſtly, in a multitude of inſtances, what princes, 
| and 
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and magiſtrates, have no more the right, than the 
power, of doing. But then we may preſume to 
ſay, that there is this ſimilitude between the two 
caſes. Tho the right and power of the Supreme 
Being are not delegated, they may be limited 
like theirs. This I mean: They are limited, if 
we believe certain divines, by eternal fitneſſes and 
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unfitneſſes of things independent on him, according ; 
to which he regulates his conduct, and all rational 4 
beings are obliged to regulate theirs, becauſe all 5 
rational beings are capable of knowing them. But 1 
iſ we reject this doctrine, as, I think, we ought 
to do, and not without horror, we muſt be con- i 
vinced, however, that the Author of all nature, 


In conſtituting our ſyſtem, conſtituted certain ſpe- 
ciſic phyſical and moral natures, according to 
which he governs the world: from whence it a 
will follow that the reaſons, on which his provi- = 
dence acts in the preſent ſyſtem of things, may be 

known to us in ſome inſtances, and muſt be un- 

known to us in others; whilſt the whole economy 
of any future ſyſtem: muſt be abſolutely impene- - 

trable. We are able to account, in great mea F 

ſure, for the general diſtribution of good and evil 
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bere, tho not perhaps for every particular in- 
f ſtance. But we are wholly unable to ſay what will 
* happen hereafter. This only we know, that nei - J 
1 ther here, nor hereafter, God will deal with his 
creatures in direct violation of thoſe natures and | 


eſſences of things which he himſelf has conſtituted, 
and has given them the means of knowing. He 
will not deal with them according to one rule 


here, and according to another hereafter. 
1 2 
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As we muſt believe, if we think worttily of the 
Supreme Being, that he will not proceed with his 
human creatures, in any ſtate, in violation of that 
juſtice which he has conſtituted in the nature of 
| things, 2nd whereof he has made them able to ac- 


quire ideas and notions; fo we muſt be on our 


guard, leſt we ſhould be induced to believe that 


he will proceed, at any time, agreeably to thoſe 


affections and paſſions which have o x 


over our thoughts. Sovereign 'reaſon is exempt 


from affection and paſſion ; and the great caufe'of 
error in theiſm is this, we judge of it with all our 
affections and paſſions about us. What the ef- 


fects of this cauſe were in the heathen world, we 
all know. But few of us confider that the fame 

cauſe has worked ever fince, works ſtill, and, if 
it does not produce a crop of errors as foul and 
as abominable as thoſe, it produces a "up not lefs 
I. 


LXXI. 

Wir EVER the vulgar religion of the heathen 
taught, their philoſophers, even thoſe of 
them who aſſumed providence to be the moſt ac- 
tive in directing the affairs of this world, were un- 
animous in their opinion, that the Supreme Being 
was never angry, nor ever did harm * The firſt 
* Num iratum timemus Jovew ? At hoc quidem com- 


mune eſt omnium philoſophorum . . . nunquam nec 
iraſci Deum, nec nocere. TuLL. De off, I. ui. 


great a ſhare 
in directing our conduct, and ſo much influence 


part 
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_ carding to them, God loves, and he hates, he is 
Partial, angry, and revengeful. He creates ſome 
beings with a determination to ſave them, 
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part needs no. commentary, the ſecond very little. 
They believed that God puniſhed in this life, but 
they believed that his puniſhments were infli 


for the general advantage of mankind ;, that the 
evil which happened to the virtuous was r defigned 


by his goodneſs to try their virtue, to. preſerve, 


and to improve it by exerciſe; that the eyil,which, 


came on the wicked was directed by his juſtice, to 
chaſtiſe their crimes, to terrify, and reform ; and 
that a being, who acted always on motives. of 


goodneſs and juſtice, could be never ſaid with 


truth and propriety to do harm. Such was the 
| language of heathen divines, and thus they repre- 


ſented. the x .of, God to man. But our 


different. Let us mention ſome of thoſe doctrines 


which are of this kind, and begin and terminate 


in that which is here 


particularly. Ac- 


and others only to damn them. It is not ſure that 
re 


of God, nor any thing leſs than a facrifice. He 


has given a law, the law of nature and of reaſon, 


to all his human creatures ; the ſanctions of it 
are a natural tendency. of virtue to the 


and of vice to the miſery, of mankind : hu that 


ſanctions are ſo imperfect, that they cannot pro- 


cure obedience to the law, even with the ſupple- 
mental help of occaſional interpoſitions on the part 
of God, and of a conſtant diſcipline of civil laws 


SY on 


artificial theology holds another, which is very 


pentance and amendment can appeale the wrath _ 


). . V 
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on the part of man. To ſupply this imperfection, 

therefore, there muſt be neceſſarily ſome further 

ſanctions of this law, and theſe are the rewards 
and puniſhments reſerved to a future ſtate. 


Hex is ample room for reflections. I ſhall | 


make but three. The term © imperfection“ is, 


in this caſe, employed equivocally ; for we may 


conceive an abſolute and a relacive perfection, and 
that which appears imperfect | in one of theſe con- 
fiderations, may be perfect in the other, accord- 
ing to the deſign of the lawgiver. We may pre- 
ſume to ſay, that if ir had been in the order of 
God's deſigns to make the ſtate of mankind as 
happy as the univerſal and fteady obſervation of 


this law would make it, he would have made the 


ſanctions of the law as perfect as the law. But we 


ſee by what he has done, which is the only ſure 


way of knowing what he deſigned, that we were 


made to live in a ſtate of moderate and mixed 
happineſs, His law ſhews us the perfection of 
our nature, in which that of our happineſs conſiſts. 
| Reaſon draws us to it, affections and paſſions 

from it; and our free-will, inclining ſometimes 
to one, and ſometimes to the other, maintains 


of the law of nature been ſtronger, we ſhould 
| have riſen above this ſtate. Had they been 
weaker, we ſhould have ſunk below it. Thus 
they are relatively perfect, relatively to the defign 


of the lawgiver : and neither the goodncks, nor 


that ſtate which mankind is appointed to hold in 
the order of rational beings. Had the ſanctions 


are retroſpective to theſe acts, and are the conſe- 
quences of them. So likewiſe new ſanctions may 
be added to an old law by the ſame authority that 
made it. But juſtice requires that the new be as 
public as the old, and that the authority of them 
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the juſtice, of Gad required that we ſhould bo 
made better, nor happier, than we are. 5 


Dor, further, if we will 2 any other * 


tions neceſſary to enforce the original and univer- 
fal law of God, the law of our nature, they cannot 


be thoſe of a future ſtate. Future rewards and 
puniſhments are ſanctions of the evangelical, as 


temporal were of the moſaical, law. Sanctions 


muſt be contained in the law, they muſt be a part 


of it. In their promulgation they muſt precede, 
as the law does, neceſſarily all acts of obedience, 


or diſobedience to it; tho in their execution 


be as well aſcertained to every one who is bound 


by the law. Theſe conditions are eſſential, there 


can be no ſanction without them: and therefore 


the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate, 
which have not theſe conditions, are no faldicns 


of the natural law. Reaſon and experience, that 
taught men this law, ſhewed them the ſanctions 
of it. But neither of them pointed out theſe. 


Have we any grounds to believe that they were 
known to the antediluvian world? Do they ſtand 
at the head or tail of the ſeven precepts given 


to the ſons of Noan? Were they ſo much as 
mentioned by Moses, who had need of every 


ſanction, that his knowledge, or his imagination. 


L4 could 
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could ſuggeſt, to govern the unruly people to 
whom he gave a.law in the name of God ? Were 


they believed, was that of future puniſhments, at 


leaſt, believed, by any of the phileſpphers of 
Greece? PyTHacoRas told ſtrange ſtories, in- 


deed, of the infernal regions, where * had been. 


in his ſeveral tranſmigrations from body to body; 
and PLA ro had his informations from Exus the 


Pamphylian, who came back like a meſſenger ſent 


an, purpoſe. to give an account of this new diſco- 


vered world. But were they in earneſt ? It would 


be ridiculous to think that they were. Both of 


them affected to. be lawgivers.; and it is no. won- 
der that in this character they employed an hypo- 


_ theſis, which other lawgivers had employed with 
ſucceſs in thoſe eaſtern nations with. which they 
were acquainted. 


From ſuch religions, from ſuch philoſophy, 


and from ſuch political inſtitutions, the Jews, 


who picked up many ſcraps of all theſe among the 
Egyptians and their neighbours in the caſt, intru-' 

duced the doctrine of future rewards and; puniſh- 
ments into their awn, ſoon after the captivity. of 
Babylon at leaft. But whenever they introduced 
it, this doctrine was not of their own growth moſt 
certainly. E was not derived from their original, 
_ revelation: and accordingly it was not received 

hy that ſect who adhered ſtrictly to the law. Thus 
ve ſee that this aſſumed double ſanction, far from 
being coeval with the law of nature, or any po- 
ſirive law of God, was unknown long to the na.- 


tions 


founded are taken rather from the defects, than the 
excellencies, of the human nature, and ſavour more 
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tions who lived, under the former, and, even to 


his choſen, people who lived under the latter ; and. 
that when it was known, and. wherever it was 
known, it was plainly. of human, not. of divine, 


My third. reflection is this. As the double 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments in a future 
ſtate was in fact invented by men, it appears to 
have been ſo by the evident marks of humanity 
that characteriſe it. The notions whereon it is. 


of the human paſſions, than of juſtice or pru- 
dence; for Saxe ſaid very conſiſtently, tho 
Fraro, whom he quotes, very inconſiſtently, 
«© nemo prudens punit quia, peccatum eſt, ſed ne 
<. peccetur.” How worthily ſoever ſome philo- 
ſophers might think of the Supreme Being in, 


this, and in other reſpects, who did. not believe, 


that God ſpared the wicked in this world in op · 


| poſition to. his juſtice, chat they might have an. 


apparent reaſon. to give for his puniſhment of 
them in another world: in oppoſition to his mercy 
and juſtice both; the vulgar heathen believed 
their JupirER, as well as their inferior divinities, 
liable to ſo many human paſſions, that they might 


be eaſily induced to believe him liable, in his. go- 


vernment of mankind, to thoſe of love and hatred, 


of anger and vengeance. 
theſe to him in his public, as well as the others 


in his private, capacity; for, according to _ ; 


They might attribute 
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he ated in both: and it is hard to ſay which of 
theſe paſſions could be attributed to him with 
reater irreverence. The Jews indeed, as often 
as they made God deſcend from heaven, and as 
much as they made him reſide on earth, were far 
from cloathing him with corporeity, and imputing 
 corporeal vices to him. But the very firſt, and 
almoſt every other, point of their theology, hiſtory, 
and tradition, ſhewed him in two other capacities, 
one not ſo ſhocking as what the heathens imputed 
to JuetTER in one capacity, but little leſs irre- 
verent; for the Creator of all things, the one Su- 
preme Being, was at the ſame time, according to 
all theſe, the tutelary local deity of a family, and 
a nation, with whom he entered into covenants 
that bound him and them mutually. I need to 
deſcend into no further particulars. They are 
enough known, and extremely ſuitable to the rſt 
principle of this ſyſtem, which contains ſuch in- 
ſtances of partiality in love, and hatred, of fu- 
rious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, in a long 
ſeries of arbitrary judgments, and bloody execu- 
tions, as no people on earth, but this, would 
have aſcribed, I do not ſay to God, but to the 
| worſt of thoſe monſters who are ſuffered, or ſent, 
dy God, for a ſhort time, to puniſh the iniquity 
of men. Is it any matter of wonder now, that 
the greateſt part of a people trained up in ſuch no- 
tions of the Supreme Being, and of his arbitrary 
government here, ſhould be diſpoſed to receive a 
heatheniſh doctrine, which taught nothing more 
arbitrary, tho a little more cruel, of his proceed> - 
ings 
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ings hereafter ? Is it any matter of wonder that 
they, who believed God inflited puniſhments to 
the third and fourth generation on innocent per- 
ſons, ſhould believe that he puniſhed offenders 
themſelves eternally ; if even they did not ſoften 
this ſeverity by a metempſychoſis, or ſome other 
way which I do not well remember, nor thiak it 
worth my while to examine ? 


Tuis doctrine was in vogue in the church of 
Moszs when that of J=sus began. The Saddu- 
cees declined, the Phariſees floriſhed; and the great 
ſyſtematiſer of chriſtianity was himſelf a Phariſee. 
He, who inſiſts ſo ſignally on an arbitrary exer- 
ciſe of the power of God, might have eſtabliſhed 
very conſiſtently this doctrine of eternal rewards 
and puniſhments, by his goſpel, if it had been 
eſtabliſhed by no other. But it was part of the 
original revelation : and how abſurd ſoever it 
might be in the Jews to take it from the Gentiles, 
who had taught it without either reaſon or reve- 
lation to authoriſe them, it might ſeem reaſonable 
to the Chriſtians to adopt it. When the Jews 
aſſumed it on the faith of idolatrous and ſuperſti- 
tious people, they added a new ſanction to an old 
law. When the Chriſtians adopted it, they re- 
ceived the new law, and the new ſanction together, 
on the faith of the ſame revelation. Thus one 


objection to the doctrine was prevented, and every 
man, who entered into the new covenant, knew 
this condition of it before hand. But the other 
objections remained ſtill in force: and, on the 

whole, 
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whole, is was found ſo impoſſible to. reconcile. this - 
anion of eternal puniſhments to the divine at- 
tributes, and theſe future inviſible judgments, of 
God to the actual proceedings of his providence, 
that in the carly days of chriſtianity it was rejected 2 
by. ſome not inferior to any in knowledge or in 


LXXI. 


Tu 2 a rotation of ſouls, out of 
which even the ſoul of CazisT was not, I 
think, excepted, at leaſt by Oz1cen, ſeemed pre- 
ſerable to this. The makers of ſyſtems ſaw, that 
the general tendency, of virtue to promote the 
happineſs, and of vice to promote.the unhappineſs, 
of mankind, by which God made it the common 
infereſ}, of, his human creatures to cultivate one, 
and. to, reſtrain the other, were the ſole means 
that bis infinite wiſdom had. ordaĩned to this end. 
in, the ordinary courſe of his providence ;, and 
that, if, the wicked were ſometimes puniſhed, ci 
ther collectively or individually, by extraordinary, 
interpoſitipns real or apparent of the ſame provi- 
dence, this. happened rarely, after long forbear- 
ance, and not till the meaſure of iniquity was full. 
They ſaw that the mercy of God was in this man- 
net of proceeding as conſpicuous as his juſtice, 
and that both were directed to maintain ſuch a, 
maral ſtate as the imperfection of human nature 
admitted, No wonder, then, if they found it 
hard to N 2 
us 
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this with his creatures here, denled fo different 
with them hereafter ; and that he, who 
to a gracious end, the maintainance of a moral 
mithed to no end at all when this fyſtem was ãt 


They might think, according to the vulgar theo- 
logical notion, that the wrath of God againſt fin- 
ners for what they knd done in this ien was ct 
appeaſed when they went out of it. But they 
might think too, and it is plain they did think, 
that wrath itſelf could not exceed all'ptoportion 
fo far, as to appoint a ſtate of eternal torments to 

fucceed a very ſhort ſtate of probation. They 
mingled therefore fome notions of juſtice with as | 
of wrath, and imagined ſeveral ftates of proba- 
tion; that ſouls, for inſtance, were ſent to inform 
ſome bodies in recompence, or puniſhment, of 
what they had done in others; that the wicked 
_ fuffered for their impurity, but that in new ſtates 


of probation they would have new occaſions * 
purification. 


By ſome ſuch hypotheſes they endeavoured to 
ſoften a doctrine that ſhocked their reaſon, and 
could not be reconciled to any moral attribute, no, 
nor to the phyſical attributes of God, not to his 
'wiſdom at leaſt. But the general tide of artificial 
theology ran the other way; and time, and dog- 
matical affirmation eſtabliſned abſurdity in this 
caſe, as they have done in many. Fathers and 
councils decreed, and Chriſtians believed, that 


the 
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the Supreme Being dooms almoſt all his rational 
creatures, all whom theſe men do not think fit to 
fave, to eternal torments for what they have done 
in this life. He created them, in effect, to be 
eternally miſerable, according to this doctrine, 

 fince the term of this life can be reckoned for no- 
thing in an infinite duration, and yet is to decide 
their ſtate to all eternity. The doctrine we ſpeak 
of aſſumes ſuch a proceeding neceſſary to ſatisfy 
divine juſtice; whereas in truth it can be aſcribed 


to no principle, but that of anger, and to the re- 


venge of a being who puniſhes to the full extent 
| of his power, and merely for the pleaſure of pu- 
niſhing, and without any regard to juſtice, crea- 
tures who did not offend him merely for the plea- 
fure of offending him, creatures who had free will, 
and made wrong elections; creatures who might 
plead, for that plea the worſt of them might make, 


i not in excuſe for their crimes, yet in mitigation 


of their puniſhment, their frailties, their paſſions, 
the imperfections of their nature, and the nume 
rous temptations to which they ſtood expoſed. 


LXXIII. 
F* is * matter of ſcandal, and it would be 


matter of ſurpriſe, to hear men, who acknow- 
ledge an all- perfect Being, and who ſpeak with ſo 
much reverence of him on ſome occaſions, ſpeak ; 
of him with ſo little on this, and others, if we did 
not obſerve in general that fooliſh preſumption, 
| wich which mop are apt to erect themſelves into 
the 
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the ſtandard and meaſure of every thing; and in 
particular that profane licence which the chriftian 
theology has derived from the jewiſh, and which 
divines have rendered fo familiar and fo habitual, 
that men blaſpheme without knowing they bla- 
ſpheme, and that their very devotion is impious. 
The licence, I mean, is that of reaſoning and of 
ſpeaking, even in common converſation, of the 
divine, as of the human, nature, operations, and 
proceedings; ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
without, the ſalvo of thoſe diſtinguiſhing epithets 
and forms of ſpeech which can in very few inſtances 

diſtinguiſh enough. The jewiſh ſcriptures aſcribe 
to God, not only corporeal appearance, but cor- 
poreal action, and all the inſtruments of it; eyes 
to ſee, ears to hear, mouth and tongue to articu- 
late, hands to handle, and feet to walk. Divines 
tell us, indeed, that we are not to underſtand all 
this according to the literal ſignification. The 
meaning is, they ſay, that God has a power to 
execute all thoſe acts, to the effecting of which 
theſe parts in us are inſtrumental *. The literal 
ſignification is indeed abominable : and the flimſy 
analogical veil thrown over it is ſtolen from the 
wardrobe of Er icuxus; for he taught that t 
gods had not literally bodies, but ſomething like 
to bodies, © quaſi corpus: not blood, but 
lomething like to blood, quaſi ſanguirem .“ 
Vid. Sermon of the archbiſhop of Dublin, on Rom. vii. 
2 O. 
| „ , . Quidmi i igitur ſimiliter, ſays Gass END, fateatur 


elle in des non paſſiones, ſed quaſi paſſiones? atque adeo non 
itaſci illum, ſed quaſi iraſci ; nec teneri gratia, ſed quaſi teneri ? 


This 
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This analogy, if it could be allowed, would ju- 
ſtify in good meaſure your Homer as a philoſo- 
pher, for as a poet he wanted no excuſe : and 
ſomething of this kind has been attempted. But 


who is there, philoſopher, or poet, except jewiſh 


and chriſtian rabbins, that can employ 1 in good 


earneſt images taken from cor ſubſtance, 
from corporeal action, and from the inftruments 


of it, to give us notions in any degree proper of 


God's manner of being, and of that divine incon- 


ceivable energy in which the action of God con- 


fiſts, and by which the natural and moral worlds 


were produced, and are preſerved and governed ? 
The more human they are, the leſs adequate they 
mult be; and whilſt they do no good one way, 
they do much hurt 4 They cannot exalt, 
they muſt debaſe, our conceptions, and accuftom 


the mind inſenſibly to confound dine with hu- 


man ideas and notions, God with man. This hap- 
pened in the caſe of the anthropomorphites, who 
imagined that God had an human body, becaufe 


it was faid by Mosts that he created man in his 


own image. So dangerous are theſe expreſſions, 


whoſe literal ſenſe is obvious to all, whilft the ana- 


logical is underſtood by few, and attended to by 
fewer. So falſe is the reaſon given in excuſe for 


them, that we muſt know God this way, or not 


at all. Far from making us know him better, 


they lead us into error. They make us unknow 


him, it I may fo, and impoſe an imaginary being 
upon us for the true God. Other paſſages of the 
ſcriptures confirmed the error of the 2 
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phites ; and, if it was heretical in the chriſtian 
church, it could not be deemed, one would think, 
very heretical by the Jews; ſince they held com- 
munion with them fo far, as I remember, CIP 
— —— | 


Tus again, and to bring the obſervatior 
home to the preſent purpoſe; CRE 
that are ſo apt in many places to make thoſe who 
read them repreſent the Supreme Being to them- 
ſelves like an old man looking out of a cloud, as 
_ painters have repreſented him often, aſcribe to him, 
at the ſame time, by the whole tenor of them, all 
nation of the Jews, whilſt they were a nation, 
very ſtrongly, and which are not entirely worn 
out by their diſperſion, and their commerce with 
others. God loves, according to their theology ; 
but he loves with a ſtrange predilection and par- 
tiality for them, who are not certainly the moſt 
lovely of his human creatures. He loves like 
. De1oTarvs, a king of Galatia, who, for the ſake of 
one ſon, put the reſt of his children to death. He 
is merciful too: but his mercy is arbitrary, and de- 
ds on mere will. He will have mercy on 
© whom he will have mercy,” and when he will 
have mercy : and whom he will, he hardens.” 
Even they who eſteem. themſelves his choſen 
people, who, we ſay, have been hardened, and 
they ſay have been chaſtiſed, have waited for it 
theſe two thouſand years, and wait ſtill. To- 


| wards mankind in general his anger is often fu- 
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_ rious, his hatred inveterate, his vengeance unre- 


lenting. But when the wicked repent of their fins, 
he repents ſometimes of his ſeverity. What a de- 


ſcription now is this of an all- perfect Being? What 


a taſk have men, ſeveral of whom are great maſters 


of reaſon, undertaken, when they have undertaken 


to reconcile ſuch doctrines to his perfections, and 
to other doctrines, directly contrary to theſe, that are 


interſperſed in the ſame books? The taſk is hard, 
indeed, but their profeſſion made it neceſſary; and | 


all the force of great learning, and of great parts, 


has been proſtituted to conceal the ignorance, and 
to palliate the errors, of the moſt illiterate, ſuper- 
ſtitious, and abſurd race of men whoever pretended 
to a ſyſtem of things divine or human. 


LXXIV. 


A NALOGY is employed in this caſe, as it is in 

the other, and indeed in every caſe where 
theological paradoxes, which are not a few, are to 
be defended. If analogy itſelf, ſuch as ſome di- 
vines afſume and repreſent it, could be defended, 
there would be no caſe wherein it ought to be 


employed with all it's force more than in this: for, 


ſurely, to impute human paſſions, even the worſt of 
them, to the Supreme Being, is not further off 
from blaſphemy, than it is to aſcribe to him a cor- 
poreal form, and the ſenſations, and the limbs, 
and the actions, of a man. It is not true, tho it has 
been aſſerted, that this analogy is obvious to every 


one, and that no one can think on reflection that 


2 
1 
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any of theſe paſſions can affect literally the divine 
nature. It is on the contrary as true, that a 
multitude of good chriſtians, far the greateſt num- 
ber, believe, at this hour, that the divine nature is 
affected by them, as it is true that a multitude of 


good heathens repreſented to themſelves their gods 
and goddeſſes, even the father of gods and men, 


under an human form, or conceived at leaſt, which 


is much the ſame, that theſe divinities took the 
human nature upon them, whenever either buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure called them to converſe and act 


vith the children of men. Let us not imagine that 


any thing is too abſurd for men to believe even on 


reflection. Heathens, Jews, Chriſtians, have be- 
| lieved the abſurdities I have mentioned; and great 


metaphyſicians and divines have believed this of 
analogy ＋. It would be tedious to take notice of all 


> Vid. Serm. ſupr. citat. 


+ The lord preſident of Scotland, da 1s no divine by pro- 
feſſion, but ſomething better, and more uſeful to ſociety, deals 


however too much in divinity ; and the contagion of Hur chi- 


Son's writings and converſation makes him really mad quoad 
hoc, for there is ſuch a madneſs, notwithſtanding all his ſaga- 

City, good ſenſe, and knowledge. In that ſtrange book, which 
he has writ in this delirium againſt TID AL, and which I have 
quoted ſomewhere, he ſays very rationally, * that we ought to 
* be amazed at the impudence of thoſe who pretend to decide 
« what God is or is not, and what he can or can not do, from 
< the notions they have framed to themſelves of his attributes, 
* his nature, and perfection. But he himſelf affirms, in the ſame 
book, a multitude of facts relating to the Deity, and to the whole 
economy of divine providence, on the faith of jewiſh and chriſt 
ian reveries, and his own or his maſter's whimſies; juſt as the 
others do on the faith of theirs. The cenſure, therefore, which 
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that has been ſaid, ſtupidly enough by ſome, and 


not without a little air of plauſible ingenuity by 
others, to eſtabliſh this notion. I ſhall ſay no more 
about it, than my ſubject requires neceſſarily: and 
even that will be ſufficient, I think, to explode a 
_ doctrine that may be turned ſtrongly againſt re- 


An bh thet Gil hes dn ms d 


means to acquire, and therefore all that he de- 
ſigned we ſhould have, of his phyſical and moral 
nature and attributes, if they may be conſidered 
ſeparately, as we are apt to conſider them, and if 
the latter, and every thing we aſcribe to theſe, are 


not to be reſolved rather into the former, into his 


infinite intelligence, wiſdom, and power ; all this 
knowledge, I fay, is derived from his works, and 


from the tenor of that providence, by which he 


he paſſes on them, may be juſtly paſſed on himſelf, unleſs it can 


be ſhewn, which it never can be, that what he advances is better 


proved to be true in fact, than what they advance is demon- 
ſtrated conformable to right reaſon. Type, emblem, and ana- 
logy are the common omees 19 hits te eblbnily becd of 
the facts and reaſonings they maintain; the conſequence of 
which is abominable: for the vulgar may very well underſtand 
literally, what is pretended to be ſaid analogically only, of the 
Supreme Being, of his nature, and of his proceedings, in the 
Bible; fince this writer aſſerts it to be extremely plain, that the 


language of the ſcriptures, which deſcribes the Deity's actions, | 


affections, and inclinations, in terms borrowed from the uſage, 
| the ſentiments, and reſolutions of men, is not ſo figurative as it 
is generally ſuppoſed to be, and that we ought to underſtand 
it ſomething more literally, than reaſoners are willing to allow. 
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objects themſelves, in God, and in nature the work 
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them. We ſec him in a reflected, not in 


and adequate ideas of this fort, nor anſwer every 


ledge at all of his attributes, nor of the manner in 


which they are exerciſed ? Every part of the im- 


menſe univerſe, and the order and harmony of the 
whole, as far as we are able to carry our obſer- 
vations and diſcoveries, are not only conformable 


to our ideas or notions of wiſdom and power, 


but theſe ideas or notions were impreſſed originally 


and principally by them on every attentive mind ; 
and men were led to conclude, with the utmoſt 
certainty, that a being 


of infinite wiſdom and power 
as we can diſcern, we diſcern theſe in all his works ; 
and where we cannot diſcern them it is mani 
ion, not to his. God cannot 
This now 
is real knowledge, or there is no ſuch thing as 
knowledge. We acquire it immediately in the 


of God. We know what wiſdom and power are: 
we know, both intuitively and by the help of our 


ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive them to be, ſuch 


they appear in the work : and therefore we know 
demonſtratively that ſuch they are in the worker. 


Wnar then could a very reſpectable * writer 
mean, when he ſaid, ſpeaking of divine knowledge 
V Acchbiſhop Kin, ubi ſupr. 
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them? It is plain he meaned by this ſuppoſition, 
in a caſe where nothing is aſcribed but what ought 
to be aſcribed to God, to prepare the way for the 
ſame ſuppoſition in a caſe where he was to excuſe 
the jewiſh theology, and his own, for attributing 
in terms to God thoſe affections and 


which cannot be ſo attributed without impiety. 


The archbiſhop would have had no need to run 
into theſe abſurdities, nor any temptation to ad- 


vance ſome ſtrange paradoxes, that he advanced 


on the foundation of an aſſumed analogical know- 
ledge, if he had confined himſelf to refute one 


inpiety, that of the predeſtinarians, without at- 


tempting to excuſe another. Our ideas of divine 
intelligence and wiſdom may be neither fantaſtic 
nor falſe, and yet God's manner of knowing may 


be ſo different from ours, that foreknowledge, as 


we call it improperly, in him may be conſiſtent 
with the contingency of events, altho that which 
. we call properly roceknowledge in ourſelves be not 
ſo. But he reaſons about the eſſential natural at- 


_ tributes of God, as if he reaſoned about thoſe that 
we cail moral; in which way of reaſoning there is 
great and manifeſt error. The former are fixed, 


uniform, and ſpecific natures, that want no equi- 
valent; and that are certainly adequate, ſince the 
mighty effects that are produced proceed from 


them. They may be perceived more or leſs in 


n c. ſes, but in no caſe will they vary, even 


in 


and wiſdom, that God muſt either have theſe, or 
other faculties and powers equivalent to them, and 
adequate to the mighty effects which proceed from 
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in ap ce and in human apprehenſion, from 
what they are. Like the fun, they may appear 
ſometimes in the full effulgence of their bright- 
neſs, and ſometimes behind thoſe clouds which 
the eye of human reaſon cannot pierce. But ſtill, 
like the light and heat of the ſun, tho differently 


perceived, they will appear the ſame. The latter 


are not ſuch fixed, uniform, ſpecific natures to 
human apprehenſion. They are rather aſſumed 


nominal natures, not manifeſted by God in his 


government of the world as clearly and as deter- 
minately, as the phyſical attributes of wiſdom and 


power are in the whole ſyſtem of his works ; but 


framed into abſtract general notions by the human 


mind to help itſelf in the moral conſideration of 


human actions, and applied to the Supreme Being 
that we may reaſon more diſtinctly, if not more 


truly, about his nature and the diſpenſations of his 
providence. We ought to attribute all conceivable 
perfections, without doubt, to the ſupreme all- 
perfect Being. We can never raiſe our conceptions | 
of this kind too high. They will remain, after all 


our efforts, vaſtly inadequate. Nay, if we ſuppoſe 


them leſs ſo, or puſh abſurdity to the utmoſt 
and ſuppoſe them adequate, yet ſtill they will re- 
main very inſufficient criterions by which to judge 
in many caſes, as men preſume to do in all, of theſe 
perfections in the exerciſe of them. The reaſon is 
plain. God act according to a multitude of re. 
lations unknown to us. He acts relatively to his 
8 we judge relatively to ours. 


Is: ro ſuch oppoſite paradoxes are divines tranſ- 
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ported by preſumptuous reaſoning and whimſical 
refinements, whilſt they pretend to teach us the 
knowledge of God and of heavenly things, that - 
ſome of them affirm dogmatically, and without 
any regard to truth, which they ſacrifice readily 
to maintain an hypotheſis, that the moral attri- 
butes are in God juſt what they are in our inade- 
quate, fluctuating ideas, and that God himſelf ap- 
peals to man for his conformably to 
them: and ſome again are ſo far from falling into 
this, that they fall into a contrary extreme, and 
perſuade us that the attributes of God are 
all alike inconceivable to us as they are in them- 
ſelves, and can be known no way except by ana- 


logy ; which is not to know them at all: for 


knowledge, which reſts in analogy, ftops ſhort, 


and is not knowledge. The firſt of theſe opinions 


has done infinite hurt to all reiigion, and has 
turned it into ſuperſtition every where and in 


every age. The laſt has not been of much ſervice 
_ to chriſtianity, as I apprehend; and ſure I am that 


it will leave the objection, made to the jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures on account of the images under which they 


repreſent the Supreme Being, juſt where they 


Hes let us draw one line of ſeparation, among 
others, between natural and artificial theology. By 
that we are taught to acknowledge and adore the 
infinite wiſdom and power of God, which he has ma- 
nifeſted to us, in ſome degree or other, in every 
part, even the moſt minute, of his creation. By 
that too ve are taught to aſcribe goodneſs and 


Juſtice | 
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juſtice to him wherever he intended that we ſhould 
fo aſcribe them, that is, wherever either his works 
or the diſpenſations of his providence do as neceſ- 
farily communicate theſe notions to our minds, as 
thoſe of wiſdom and power are communicated to 
us in the whole extent of both. Wherever they 
are not fo communicated, we may aſſume very 
reaſonably that it is on motives ſtrictly conform- 
able to all the divine attributes, and therefore to 
goodneſs and juſtice, tho unknown to us, from 
whom fo many circumſtances, with a relation to 
which the divine providence acts, muſt be often 
concealed ; or we may reſolve all ſuch caſes into 
the wiſdom of God, and, reſigning ourſelves to that, 
not preſume to account for them morally. Thus 
we follow God, and pretend to have knowledge 
of his moral character, no further than he gives 
it; no further than theſe abſtract or general no- 
tions, which we collect from the proceedings of his 
providence, are confirmed by the ſame. 


LXXV. 


UT we are taught a very different leſſon in 
the ſchools of artificial theology. In them all 
the notions of thoſe obligations, under which men 
lye to one another by the conſtitution of their na- 
ture, are transferred to God; and an imaginary 
connection between his phyſical and moral attri- 
butes is framed by very precarious reafonings 
a priori; all of which are founded on that im- 
3 W that moral fitneſſes "Free 
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fitneſſes are known, by the eternal reaſon of things, 
to all rational beings as well as to God. They go 
further. As God is perfect, and man very imper- 
fect, they talk of his infinite 
as of his infinite wiſdom and power, tho the latter 


may preſerve their nature without any conceivable 


bounds, and the former muſt ceaſe to be what 
they are, unleſs we conceive them bounded. Their 
nature implies neceſſarily a limitation in the exer- 
ciſe of them. Thus then the moral attributes, ac- 
. cording to this theology, require infinitely more of 
God to man, than men are able, or would be ob- 


liged, if they were able, to exerciſe to one another; 


greater profuſion in beſtowing benefits and rewards, 
greater rigor in puniſhing offences. This whole ſy- 
ſtem of God's moral obligations, or of divine ethics, 
being raiſed a priori, and not a poſteriori, is a ſy · 
ſtem of the duty of God to man: let the blaſphemy 


of this expreſſion be charged to the account of thoſe 


who make it proper and neceffary to be uſed, in or- 
der to expoſe their doctrine. It is a ſyſtem of what 


he ought, or is obliged by his attributes, to do; and 


not a ſcheme of what he has done. It preſcribes to 


God: and the diſpenſations of his providence are 


acquitted or cenſured as they are conformable, or 
not conformable, to It, 


Im makers of this ſyſtem have gone ſtill fur 


ther, and have attributed to the divinity not only 
the perfections, but the imperfections, of humanity. 
Superſtition, improved by philoſophy, ſucceeded 


that which was rude and unſyltcmarifed ; and 
learning 


goodneſs and juſtice 


5 


, 
& 


hence a good and an evil god, the ditheiſm of 
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learning and knowledge finiſhed what ignorance 
bad 


begun. When they ſaw that the conſtitution 
of things, and the order of providence, did not 


anſwer the notions of goodneſs and juſtice in all 


the extent, in which they thought it was fit to 
aſcribe theſe notions to a Supreme Being, con- 


trary notions ſtood ready to take the place of theſe; 


and, ſince they could not aſcribe them all to one, 
they aſcribed them to ſeveral divinities. From 


philoſophers. From hence that univerſal poly- 


_ theiſm, a principal uſe of which was to account 
for the phaenomena of nature, and for the govern- 


ment of the moral world. The moral characters of 
pagan divinities differed, like the moral characters 


of men: and to make theſe characters complete, 


the ſame paſſions were aſcribed to both: one na- 
tion, nay one man, was favored by one god, ano- 
ther by another : and as there were parties on earth, 
there were parties in heaven. But here we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the theology of the Jews and 


that of other nations. The Jews, with more incon- 


ſiſtency, and not leſs profanation, dreſſed up the 
one Supreme Being in all the rags of humanity ; 
which compoſed a kind of motley character, ſuch 

as fooliſh ſuperſtition, and mad enthuſiaſm alone, 
could aſcribe to him, and ſuch as no man, who be- 


lieves him to be an all perfect Being, can hear 
without horror. 


Tu moſt barbarous nations had the moſt 


barbarous deities generally, and the ** ſeem to 


have 
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have been civiliſed no faſter than their adorers 
were, and even not ſo faſt, nor in the fame pro- 
Portion: for we know by experience that ſuper- 
flition can maintain barbarity in religious policy 
among thoſe who are the furtheſt from it in civil. 
The aatient Chineſe, it is ſaid, repreſented the Su- 
preme Being, the lord of heaven and earth, for ſo 
they called him, as the giver of all good “, as an 
object of adoration and of to whom 
their emperors offered up the firſt-fruits of the 
corn they had ſowed with their own hands. But 
the antient nations, of whom the hiſtories and tra- 
ditions with which we are better 
the divine nature like that of their own 
tyrants. The divine favor was to be obtained by 
importunate ſupplications, by magnificent preſents, 
and by all the external ſhew of ſervice, and pomp 
of adulation. Their gods too, like their tyrants, 
were prone to anger, and hard to be 
Nothing leſs than bloody ſacrifices of beafts, of 
-_— a could appeaſe them; and the 
notion of rendering them propitious by putting 
other creatures to death being eſtabliſhed, we are 


1: 


not to wonder if the greateſt offenders grew the 
moſt devout. In this reſpe& they had better quarter 


from gods than men, tho Seneca ſays that it coſt 
more to aſſuage the wrath of their gods, than the 


rage of their tyrants, © ut fic dii placentur quem 


* admodum ne homines quidem ſaeviunt.“ 


Ir ve would own the rruch, we ſhould be obliged 
® Scien. Sin. | 
to 
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to own that this kind of propitiation is much more 
repugnant to all our notions of juſtice, than any 
of thoſe inſtances of ſuppoſed injuſtice which di- 
vines and atheiſts charge on God: and yet it con- 
tinued to be the conſtant practice of the Jews at 
the ſame time as they boaſt that God was their 
king, and relate the terrible judgments that he 
executed, and that they executed by his command, 
or with his approbation, perſonally on one ano- 
ther, and perſonally for their own fakes on other 
people. Thus they blended together at once, in 

the moral character of God, injuſtice, _— and 
partiality. They made him an object of terror 
more, than of awe and reverence; and their reli. 
gion was a ſyſtem of the rankeſt ſuperſtition : for 
nothing can be more true than what St. Aus rix 
quotes ſomewhere from Var ro, that they who 
are religious revere, and the ſuperſtitious fear, 
God *. The faint would have done well to have 
applied this true maxim to certain abominable 
doctrines of his own, and to have learned from 
an heathen to correct his own theology. But the 
truth is, that chriſtianity preſerved in many reſpects 
a ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of judaiſm, as judaiſm 
had taken and incorporated, in the firſt inſtitution 
of it, many of the rites and obſervances at leaſt of 
Egypt: for I will not fay that the legiſlator, who 

was inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
took the belief of one God from the doctrine of 
the theban dynaſty, as different in that reſpect 


 *® Vargo ait, Deum a religioſo vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo timeti. 


from 
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from the polytheiſm of the other Egyptians, as 
that of the Jews was; tho I might ſuſpe& that 
he did ſo much more reaſonably, than a very able 
writer inſinuates that the Jews might inſtruct other 
nations in the moſt excellent philofophy, and that 
natural religion was originally built on the religion 
revealed to them. The ceremonies of the law of 
Mos xs in the worſhip of God were retrenched; and 
a more inward devotion, a more reaſonable ſervice, 
were eſtabliſhed : tho even this devotion and this 
ſervice retained an air of that enthuſiaſm which 
prevailed among the prophets or preachers of the 
Jewiſh church, on whom the Spirit of God was ſup- 
poſed to deſcend. The Supreme Being took a 
milder appearance ſeveral ways among Chriſtians. 
His favor was confined no longer to one people ; 
all mankind were conſtrued, by this new theology, 
to be of the ſeed of ABR AU Au, and they were all 
included in the new covenant. The Meſſiah came: 
and God did for fallen man what he would not do 
for fallen angels, according to a remark of arch. 
biſhop TiLLoTson. He ſent his only Son, who is 
one and the ſame God with himſelf, into the world 
to ſuffer an ignominious death, and by that facri- 
fice to redeem all the ſons of Abu from the con- 
ſequences of his wrath, which the ſin of Apa had 
entailed on the whole race of mankind. Chriſtian . 
theology diſcovers, in this myſterious proceeding, 
the love of God to man, his infinite juſtice and 
goodneſs. But reaſon will diſcover the fantaſtical, 


Vid. Def. of revealed rel. by Cox BARE, p. 406. 


confuſed, 
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confufed, and inconſiſtent notions of jewiſh theo- 
logy latent in it, and applied to another ſyſtem 
of religion. This love will appear partiality as 
great, as that which the Jews aſſumed that he had 
ſhewn in preferring their nation to all the nations 
of the earth. This juſtice will appear injuſtice i in 
all the circumſtances of the fall, and in the re- 
demption of man by the propitiatory ſacrifice of 
an innocent perſon. This goodneſs will appear 
cruelty when it is conſidered that the propitiation 
was made by tormenting, and ſpilling the blood 
of the victim: and, in ſhort, injuſtice and cruelty 
will appear inconſiſtently united in this circum- 
ſtance, that mankind could not have been re- 
deemed if the Jews had received, inſtead of cru - 

cifying, the Meſſiah ; and yet, that they were re- 

jected then, and have been puniſhed ever ſince, 
for not receiving, and for crucifying him. 


O the whole, the moral character imputed to 
the Supreme Being by chriſtian theology differs 
little from that imputed to him by the jewiſh. 
The difference is rather apparent than real; and, if 
the effects of ſudden and violent anger are imputed 
to him in one ſyſtem, thoſe of ſlow and ſilent re- 
venge are imputed to him in the other. The 
God of the Old teſtament rewards and puniſhes 
_ viſibly, and ſignally, here: he terrifies often by his 


anger, he reforms ſometimes. The God of the 


New makes little difference here between thoſe 
whom he approves, and thoſe whom he diſap- 
proves; fo little, that he is charged with injuſtice 

| — 
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for it: but he lies in wait to puniſh the latter 
hereafter with unrelenting vengeance and eternal 
rorments, when it is too late to terrify, becauſe it 
is too late to reform. Divines would be there- 
fore under a double obligation to reconcile theſe 
paſſions to the idea of an all- perfect Being, if that 

was poſſible. But becauſe it is impoſſible, they 
e 
of their ſcriptures, that he has any ſuch paſſions. 
mr. 
deſignedꝰ, they fay, to make us underſtand that 
theſe repreſentations are imperſect, and to keep us 
from imagining that the things ſpoken of are in 
the ſame manner in God, in which any of theſe 
paſſages expreſs them : as if inconſiſtency could 
preſerve from error, or be an excuſe for it. They 
_ ſay, very truly, that it would be abſurd to under- 
ſtand the repreſentations literally : but they argue 
very precariouſly, when they conclude from thence 
that they were not intended to be ſo underſtood. 
Is it leſs repugnant to human reaſon, to afcribe the 
human paſſions to the divine nature, than it is to 
impute to God many other things which our theo- 
logy imputes to him? I recall them not in parti- 
cular. This only I will ſay, and you muſt own, 


that it cannot be hard to conceive how the Jews 


and the firſt Chriſtians came to entertain ſuch ab- 

furd notions, by any man, who conſiders that, in 
the moſt enlightened ages, and at this hour, the 
greateſt part of the chriſtian church believes that 


1 the ſame propitiatory ſacrifice, which Cnaisr of- 


* Archb. Kinc, ubi ſup. ered 
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fered upon the croſs, is daily offered up for the li- 
ving and the dead on ten thouſand altars at once, 
and that they eat. and drink the very fame body 
and blood. Well might the Jews and the firſt 
Chriſtians believe in contradiction to their reaſon, 
when an infinite number of learned men and great 
philoſophers believe in contradiction to their rea- 
lon and their ſenſes both. 


We have edict above how this noſtrum of 


- analogy is applied to purge off the literal meaning 
of thoſe paſſages which aſcribe to God the form of 
man. Like a mountebank's panacaea, it will have 


no better ſucceſs when it is applied to purify thoſe 


that aſcribe the human paſſions to him. Arch- 


biſhop KO *, for I think it worth my while to 
quote no other writer in favor of analogy, an- 
| ſwers the odjection made to this doctrine, that, 
« if it be true, all religion may be loſt in mere 
« figures,” by ſaying * that there is great dif- 
< ference between this analogy and what we call 
figure. That the uſe of the laſt is to repreſent 
* things, otherwiſe well known, ſo as to magnify 
«© or leſſen the ideas we have of them, to move 
te our paſſions, and to engage our fancies; by 
« which means they are often employed to deceive 
4 us. But that the uſe of divine analogy is to 
give us notions of things where we can have no 
direct knowledge. Now, it ſeems to me that 
analogy is figure, or it is nothing; and that, if it 
is — it is of the kind of thoſe which are em- 
® Ubi ſapra. 
You. V. OE ployed 
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ployed to deceive us. The uſe of figure is not 
only to illuſtrate, and adorn things known, but 
to help our conceptions, and to introduce things 
knowable into the mind. When it is not em- 
ployed to any of theſe purpoſes, to the firſt by 
orators and poets, or to the laſt by philoſophers, 
figurative ſtyle is ſilly, unmeaning talk, or it is im- 
poſition, and fraud. We may be deceived by it, 
no doubt; but we cannot be deceived long, if the 
uſe of it be confined to things that are knowable 
by us. He who is not able to tell us, without any 
figure, what he means by the figure he employs, 
will neither deſerve, nor have, the attention of men 
of fenſe; and, beſides, in matters that are know- 
able by us, we may diſcover the propriety or im- 
propriety of it by our ows reſearches. - 


. caſe of analogy i is very different. It is a 
 fimilitude or reſemblance of an object with ſome 
diverſity, as the ſchoolmen ſay very intelligibly. 
But then the aſſertors of it ſay that this object 
is not to be known otherwiſe by us, and that we 
muſt be content to know it this way, or not atall. 
If this aſſumed divine analogy differs from other 
figures, therefore, it differs in this, they cannot 
deceive long, this may deceive always. No, ſays 
theology : it never can deceive, becauſe theſe ana- 
logical notions of the divine nature are communi- 
cated to us by God himſelf in his word. But who 
does not ſee that this falls into the abſurdity 
mentioned above? A theiſt doubts of the authen- 
ticity of this word, becauſe ſuch notions are con- 
tained 
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tained in it. A divine juſtifies the notions, be- 
cauſe they are contained in it, To want external 
proof ſufficient to conſtitute this authenticity, and 
to have internal proof turned againſt it, wouid be 
too much. The weaker the former is, the more 
neceſſary it becomes to defend the latter. But 
then it is defended by ſo many arbitrary afſump- 
tions, and forced interpretations, that a. Bible, 
without a comment, can be reconciled neither to 
itſelf, nor to what we know of phyfical and moral 
nature; and that, with a comment, it is in a mul- 
titude of inſtances the word of man rather, than 
the word of God. There are not only things 
myſterioufly, but things untruly, expreſſed in ir. 
In one caſe, God has ſo little regard to the weak- 
neſs of our capacities, that his language is far 
above all human conception : in the other, it de- 
ſcends to that of the moſt illiterate ages, and of 
the moſt ignorant people among whom theſe 
- ſcriptures were writ, compiled, or publiſhed. In 
the former, we are told that he deſigns to exerciſe 
our faith, which is the angular ſtone of every in- 
ſtituted religion: in the latter, that he was plea - 
might be the better underſtood; as if the Su- 
preme Intelligence, the God of truth, could ſtand 


in need of an expedient to which no philoſopher 
would think himſelf reduced. 


4 


1 ILXXVI. 
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LXXVI. 
1. is ſtrange to obſerve that ſuch a writer, as 
archbiſhop K1xc, ſhould recommend his fa- 
vorite analogy as the proper and neceſſary, the 
_ uſual and general, method of teaching and inſtruct- 
ing mankind, and of leading them to knowledge, 
after he has aſſumed over and over, that all our 
knowledge of the divine nature and perfections 
reſts on theſe notions ſolely, and can be carried no 
further. When we are inſtructed by analogy, by 
compariſon, by figure in one word,. on other oc- 
caſions, it is in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of matters knowable. Knowledge, that was to 


| reſt in theſe, would not be deemed knowledge, 


nor even that which we might think we acquired 
by reaſoning from them; for demonſtration cannot 
ariſe from real, and much leſs from aſſumed, ſimi- 
litude nor figure. It muſt be eftabliſhed on intui- 
tive or ſenſitive knowledge. The reaſon is ob- 
vious. Similitudes may be aſſumed. and figures 
employed falſely. We muſt go beyond them, and 
_ reaſon independently of them, to know whether 
they lead us to truth, or not: for the anger of 
God may be as improper an image, as that of his 
hands and feet; and there may be, as doubtleſs 
there is, in one repreſentation no more propor. 
tion, nor reſemblance, than in the other. Ana- 
logy conſiſts of ſome ſimilitude and ſome diverſity. 
As faſt as we perceive this ſimilitude and this di- 
verſity, it may help us to prove; but of itſelf, 


and 
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and without this compariſon, which cannot be 
made when the object is unknown, it can neither 
prove, nor help us to prove. The right reverend 
author I have quoted fo often is fond of an ex- 


ample or two, one of which turns * 
and the other makes nothing for him. 


To the man who is a ſtranger to any country 
we produce a map of it. The map is only paper 
and ink. It is not the country, it has very little 
him notions, and as much knowledge of the coun- 
try as ſerves his preſent purpoſe. Now, in the 
firſt place, tho it be true that the map gives him 
the notion of a new country, it is equally true that 
the map gives him no new notion. He knew 
what mountains, and valleys, and lakes, and ri- 
vers are, before he ſaw the map; and all he 
learns by it is, that there are ſuch in this unknown 
country : ſo that the compariſon ſhews, much 
againſt the intention of the writer, if it ſhews any 
thing, that the human paſſions, with which we were 
acquainted long before the analogical map was 

ſpread before us, are the ſame in God that they 
are in us. The ſtrokes and lines of the map do 
not ſhew us Highgate, nor the Thames; the 
mountains may be higher, the rivers deeper, but 
they are mountains and rivers ſtill, and the nature 
and the face of the country are much the ſame. 
In the next place, the map was made by perſons 
who had been on the ſpot, or by the communi- 


cation of exact memorials from them, and they ta 
N 3 whom 
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whom it is of the utmoſt conſequence to know 
this knowable country may reſort to it, and verify 
or correct the map, inſtead of truſting to men 
who know the country no better, than they do, or 
who may have an intereſt to deceive them. 


AxoTHER example is taken from our ſenſitive 
knowledge of out ward objects. The ſun, for in- 
ſtance, gives us by his effects the ideas of light 
and heat; but what they are in themſelves, or 
what the phyſical nature of the ſun is, we know 
not. Juſt ſo, the direction of God's providence in 
the government of the world gives us the ideas of 
anger and revenge; but what theſe are in them- 
ſelves, or what the moral nature of God is, we 
know not. This compariſon may ſeem plauſible 
perhaps to ſome perſons. But it will not hold. 

Whatever light and heat are in themſelves, the 
ſimple ideas that we diſtinguiſh by theſe names are 
raiſed by the action of the ſun immediately, and 
uniformly. But the complex ideas of anger and 
revenge are not ſo raiſed by any act or direction of 
providence. Diſagreeable ſenſations, or pain, may 
be immediate effects of ſuch acts or directions; 
but the moral cauſes of theſe are of our own in- 
vention. They are not uniformly aſſigned nei- 
ther, as they are not immediately nor determi- 
nately known; for the ſame appearances which 
are aſcribed to God's anger or revenge by one 
man, and at one time, will be aſcribed to his 
juice, or even to his mercy, by another man at 
the ſame time, or by the ſame man at another 
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time. In all theſe caſes, the phyſical cauſes are 
oO ON 
of their operations. They are determined only by 
their effects. Now, to argue, that becauſe we ad- 
mit theſe, which are ſo determined, we ought to 
admit moral cauſes, which are not ſo determined, 
is ſomething too ſophiſtical. 
head by bringing an example againſt analogy 
much more to the purpoſe, than thoſe that are 
brought in favor of it: the man who was born 


blind imagined, moſt analogically, a fimilitude 


between the ſound of a trumpet, and the ſcarlet 
color. He ſubſtituted the idea he had for that he 


are latent in the divine mind. 


Ir is ſaid that we can have no direct 88 
of the nature of God: which is true in this ſenſe, 


that all the knowledge we can have of this kind is 


derived originally from his works, and the pro- 
ceedings of his providence. All the ways of ac- 


ideas which we diſcern in an intimate union of the 


human with the divine mind, by the irradiations 


of myſtic theology, or by the inward light of 


quakeriſm, and ſeveral more, which the phrenſy 


of metaphyſics, not very diſtant from that of en- 
thuſiaſm, has invented, are too ridiculous to de- 
ſerve the regard of common ſenſe. But tho we 
have not, in any of theſe ways, a direct knowledge 

N 4 | of 


o_conclude this 


had not, and reaſoned from thence juſt as well 
about ſcarlet, as ſome men reaſon from their ideas 
VFA TIN ONT 0 Cuts Ge 


quiring a more direct knowledge by architypal | 
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| fon, we ſee clearly. He judged this ſufficient for 
us, he gave us to ſee no 
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of the nature of God, yet we are not reduced to 
know nothing of him except by analogy. If the 
firſt principles of our knowledge concerning him 
be reflected, as we have juſt now ſaid, yet it is 
real. It is carried into demonſtration, and is there- 
fore direct likewiſe, if we may be allowed to call 
any knowledge by demonſtration direct. What 
we can fee of him within the extent of our hori- 


reaſon which he has lighted up in our minds; and 
with this, little as it is, we ought to be content. 


But the divines, ſpoken of here, light up their 


dim taper of analogy, pretend to ſhew us the 
ſhadows of objects they cannot diſcover, and bid 
us be content with this. They go further. 
They aſſert that this is ſufficient for us: and, tho 
true religion be the moſt reaſonable ſervice, they 


make it the moſt unreaſonable ſervitude ; for thus 
they argue *. 


Men honor and obey a prince 
„ whom they never ſaw, and whom they could 


© not diſtinguiſh from another man, if they met 
him. Let us ſuppoſe God to be ſuch a prince 
literally, as he is repreſented analogically. Let 


us ſuppoſe him to love thoſe that obey his or- 

„ ders, and to be in rage and fury againſt the dif- 
% obedient. Can we doubt that he who believes 
* this will be ſaved by virtue of that belief? 
Thus you ſee that they make at laſt even their 
own analogy unneceſſary. We may conceive him, 
by their leave, under all the groſs and repugnant 


* K1xc, ubi ſupra. 


images 
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images that have been employed to repreſent him 
in the jewiſh ſcriptures. We may conceive him 
to be a mighty king, that fits in heaven, and has 
the earth for his footſtool, from whence all things 
that can happen are in his view. Or we may con- 
ceive him, like an eaftern monarch, carried about 
in his palanquin, neither ſeeing his ſubjects, nor 
ſeen by them, familiar with a few of his favorites, 
terrible to all the reſt of his people, and known 
only by the pomp with which he is ſerved, and by 
the ſeverity of his government. The man, who 
thinks that every circumſtance in the mofaical 
hiſtory of the creation and of the fall is to be un- 
derſtood literally, ſhould think, indeed, that every 
repreſentation which the ſcriptures make of God is 
to be underſtood in the ſame manner; ſince there 
can be no reaſon given againſt interpreting ſome 
of theſe circumſtances literally, and ſome figu- 
ratively, that will not hold againſt interpreting 
ſome of theſe paſſages one way, and ſome another. 
To be conſiſtent, he ſhould diſclaim the analogy 
he contends for: and then nothing more will be 
wanting to anſwer all the ends of artificial theo- 
logy, than to aſſume, on ſuch premiſes, that they 
who miniſter in holy things are the omrahs, the 
viziers, and the baſſas of this mighty king, whoſe 
commands they publiſh, interpret, and execute, 
or cauſe to be executed; rather than his ambaſſa- 
dors: by aſſuming which latter character they may 
ſeem to leſſen over modeſtly the dignity of their 


* Vid, King in his ſerm on Gen ii. 16, 17. 


own 
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| divines, or che juſtice of it in another is aflened by 
the latter. The falſe conceptions, and the licentious 
reaſonings about the divine nature and providence, 


proceed chiefly from the doctrine which teaches 
that the moral attributes are the ſame in God as 
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own order, and to raiſe that of the laity too high. 
— But I am aſhamed to have ſaid ſo much on this 


ſabject 


LXXVII. 


1 MIGHT have concluded ſooner, that an ——_ 

arbitrarily aſſumed is not ſufficient to excule the 
literal attribution of thoſe human paſſions to the 
divine nature, which are the diſgrace of ours; that 
there is little or no difference in reality between one 
and the other of theſe attributions, whatever there 
may be in appearance to an inattentive or preju- 
diced mind ; and that anger and revenge were a- 
ſcribed by the Jews to the Supreme Being as literally 
as compaſſion and mercy, as literally as injuſtice in 
this life is aſcribed to his providence by atheiſts and 


that have been mentioned, as well as many more, 


they are in our ideas; that the eternal reaſon of 
things by which he acts, is open to all rational 


beings; and conſequently that we are competent 


judges of his moral proceedings towards us, ſince 
we are competent to determine what his moral 


character requires. But theſe falſe conceptions and 


licentious reaſonings may proceed likewiſe from 
the analogical doctrine, as contrary as it appears 


to the other; for by aſcribing to God not human 


notions and paſſions, but ſomething, whatever it 
G | be, 


8 
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be, equivalent to theſe, Ki might, tho he does 
not, reaſon as dogmarically as CLARK, a priori, 
from what the creator and governor of the world 
ought to do in thoſe qualities, to what he has done, 
which is condemned, and to what they aſſume he will 
do, which is juſtified, and rendered his ſole juſtifica- 
tion. On ſuch conceptions, and ſuch reaſonings, the 
doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments has been 
eſtabliſhed, as it is ſtill taught. Had it been taughr 
in terms more general and leſs deſcriptive, had the 
puniſhments been 1 » for inſtance, like the 
rewards, to be ſimply ſuch as eye never ſaw, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart of man could conceive it 
might have been maintained in credit, and have 
had an univerſal and real influence perhaps, to the 
great advantage of religion, even fince the days of 
ſuperſtition and ignorance were over. But beſides 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that God inflicts eternal 
puniſhments on his creatures, which would render 
their non-exiſtence infinitely preferable to their 
exiſtence on the whole, as every one who has not 
the rage of paradoxes about him muſt admit; I 
apprehend that an air of ridicule has been caſt on 
- this doQrine by preſerving all the idle tales, and 
burleſque images, which were propagated in thoſe 
days, and have been preſerved in theſe by the 
united labors of nurſes, pedagogues, painters, 


poets, and grave divines. I need not enumerate 


inſtances. They are enough known: and they have 
done ſo much to take off the folemnity, and to 
weaken the authority, of this doQtrine, that the man, 
who was induced to diſbelieve a God by ſerious 
and 


gree to his reaſon, tho much more to his affections 
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and pathetic diſcourſes againſt his goodneſs and 
r —— be. /" 
hardly reclaimed to theiſm by an hypotheſis which 
reſembles ſo nearly that mythologia de inferis he 


er eee 


Since our divines have thought fit to riſque the 
belief of an all perfect Being, the creator and go- 
vernor of all beings, on this hypotheſis, they ſhould 
have made it at leaſt as plauſible to the reaſon of 
mankind, as their objections are made in ſome de- 


and paſſions ; and on which they have appealed, 


in concert with the atheiſts, to this reaſon, and 


even to experience. They ſhould not have ſhewn 
themſelves ſo much more concerned for this hypo- 
theſis, than for the fundamental demonſtrated prin- 
ciple of all religion, as to make, if they could, the 


| hypotheſis paſs, in ſome ſort, for the demonſtration, 


and the demonſtration for the hypotheſis. They do 
little leſs when they attempt to prove that there 
is no God, if there is no future ſtate ; inſtead of 
inſiſting that ſince there is a God there may be a 


future ſtate. The Stoics aſſerted , that if there 


was a God, there was divination ; and if there was 
divination, there was a God. Reciprocantur iſta; _ 
« ſi divinatio fit dij ſunt ; fi du fint, divinatio eft.”* 
TuLiLy might have added in their name, fi divi- 
e natio non fit, nec dii ſunt.” But the heathen 
philoſopher was on this occaſion a better theiſt, 
than ſuch a chriſtian divine as CLARKE. 


* TuLLy De Grin. 


ANOTHER 
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Anoruzs obſervation equally true, but not 


quite ſo obvious, requires to have it's place here, 


and to be a little more developed. Natural re- 
ligion is that original revelation which God has 
made of himſelf, and of his will, to all mankind 
in the conſtitution of things, and in the order of 
his providence. Whatever is thus revealed is 
within the reach of our faculties: and the ſame 
reaſon which he has given us to improve the phy- 
ſical, he has given us to improve the moral, ſyſtem 
of our lives. Neither of them is improved equally 
of which many apparent cauſes, and ſome that 
would be thought perhaps too refined and too 
hypothetical, may be aſſigned. But they who ap- 
ply their reaſon the moſt to theſe improvements, 

provide the beſt for their own well-being both 
here and hereafter on the ſuppoſition of a future 
| Rate. It would not be hard to ſhew one leſs in- 
ſtructed than you are, that human reaſon is able 
to diſcover, in this original revelation, every con- 
ceivable duty that we owe to God as our creator, 
and to man as our fellow-creature. It would be 
eaſy to ſhew that this ſyſtem of duty is fully pro- 
portioned by infinite wiſdom to the human ſtate, 
and to the end of it, human happineſs. Natural 


religion is therefore relatively perfect: and if it 


was fo unrelatively, it would be very imperfect. 
It is therefore immutable as long as God and man 
continue to be what they are, as long as we ſtand 
in the ſame relations to him, and to one another. 
God cannot change, and to ſuppoſe that the rela- 
| | dions 


tions by parcels, as legiſlators are forced to make 
new laws, and new rules of government that are 
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tions of mankind-to him, or RC 


or have changed, is to aſſume arbitrarily, and 
without any proof, that can be urged in a 


diſputation of this kind. If it does not follow 


neceſſarily from hence, ſure I am it follows pro- 


_ bably, that God has made no other revelation of 


bimiclf and of his will to mankind. I do not aſ- 
fert that he has made no ſuch particular revela- 
tions, as I did not preſume to aſſert that there are 


never any particular interpoſitions of his provi- 


dence : but this I will aſſert, that if he has made 


muſt be the foundation and the criterion of them 
all. Let it be, for argument's ſake, that God, 


who knew from all eternity what the ſtate of man- 


kind and of every ſociety of men would be at every 
point of time, determined to deal out his revela- 


adapted to circumſtances unforeſeen by rhem ; in- 
ſtead of making a ſyſtem of moral law, when he 
created moral agents, that might anſwer his whole 


perſons; juſt as he made a phyſical ſyſtem of laws 
for the other part, the inanimate part of his cre- 
ation. Let this be for arguments ſake, 
tho it be not in any degree ſo agreeable to the 
notions of infinite knowledge and wiſdom as the 


_ contrary opinion; it mult be aſſumed, at the ſame 
ume, that there is nothing in any of theſe poſte- 


rior revelations inconſiſtent with the firſt, even in 
appearance and to our apprehenſions; or it muſt 
| be 


purpole in all circumſtances of time, place, and 
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be aſſumed that God himſelf, the ſupreme wiſdom, 
is inconſiſtent, or gives occaſion to his rational 
creatures to think that he is ſo. 


IRIASON very unwillingly, and not without a 
certain awe on my mind, when I preſume to ſpeak 
of what God may, or may not do, as familiar as 
this practice is to many. But if it be free from 
preſumption in any caſe, it is ſo when we endeavour 
to expoſe that of ſuch men as theſe, and may be 
_ faiqrather to refute their doctrines than to advance 
dogmatically any of our own. I ſpeak in this 
manner when I ſay, agreeably to the moſt clear 
and diſtin& ideas I can frame, that as God, the 
ſupreme truth and reaſon, can neither pronounce 
nor imply any thing that is falſe, or abſurd, in 
condeſcenſion to our capacities; fo he will, in con- 
deſcenfion to theſe capacities, make no revelation 


tous by his word, which ſhall be even in appear- 


- ance, and to human apprehenfion, inconſiſtent with 
What he has revealed of himſelf and of his will by 
his works. This revelation, and all that is con- 
tained clearly in it, is an object of knowledge. 
Other revelations, which we aſſume to be made by 
his word, and which we receive on the word of 
man, are objects of belief. Now it would be re- 
pugnant to the divine wiſdom that he ſhould 
perplex our knowledge in one caſe, or weaken our 


belief in the other, by ſuggeſting inconſiſtent ideas 
_ of his nature, or his will. You will have learned, 
perhaps, to ſay that things, which appear in a 

poſterior revelation inconſiſtent with the firit, 
"IR would 
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would not appear ſuch, if we could comprehend 


them clearly and fully. But you will unlearn this 


leſſon, it you conſider that the common diſtinction, 
of things contrary to reaſon, and things above it, 
cannot be employed, on this occaſion to any purpoſe 


that will avail. If things contained in any aſſumed 


ture, they are moſt certainly contrary to reaſon, 
ſince the religion of nature is collected by reaſon 
fromthe known conſtitution and relations of things, 
and from the known order of providence. They are 


therefore to be rejected. If the things contained in 


any ſuch revelation be above reaſon, that is, incom- 
prehenſible, I do not ſay in their manner of being, 
for that alone would not make them liable to this ob- 


jecction, but in themſelves, and according to the 


terms wherein they are communicated; there is no 
criterion left by which to judge whether they are 
agreeable, or repugnant, to the religion of na 
and of reaſon. They are not, therefore, to he re- 
ceived : and he who inſiſts that they ſhould be re- 
ceived independently of this criterion, falls into 
the abſurdity already mentioned. He ſuppoſes 


them reconcileable to the original revelation God 


has made in his works, becauſe they are contained 
in his word; whereas it is incumbent on him to 
ſhew that theſe very things are ſo many internal 
proofs of the authenticity of this revelation, by 
ſhewing that they are all reconcileable to the other. 
Divines themſelves agree to this, or they mean 
nothing, when they take fo much pains to recon- 
cile them to it, in order to conclude, according to 

their 
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their uſual method; that a thing is, 


imagine they have proved that it may be, or have 
iaxbenough to make others beheve fo. - 


Ir has been made « queſtion, whether God can, 


| on one ſide. I enter not into it. 
1 ſtand on the ground I have already made; and 
inſiſt that the law of our nature is perfect, rela- 
tively to our ſyſtem, and muſt be immutable as 
long as this ſyſtem continues. I inſiſt, therefore, 
that it cannot be altered: but I may admit, for the 
point is not clear enough to oblige me to it neceſſa- 
ily, that things entirely and exactly conſiſtent with = 
it may be ſuperadded to it by the fame divine autho- 
rity, tho not in a manner equally authentic; and that 
politive precepts may be given about things which 
are indifferent by the law of our nature, partaking 
neither of morality nor immorality, and which 
became obligatory as ſoon as they are enjoined by 

Vol. V. O _ 
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rites, ceremonies, and poſitive duties that have no 
relation to thoſe of the moral kind, which are all 


mental principle of natural 4 univerſal 
_ henevolence. 8 ; 
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ſych poſitive precepts. Notwithſtanding theſe con- 
cefſions, it will remain true that every inſtituted. 
religion is dependent. on natural religion, ns 
ſhould be made ſubſervient to it. 


— 


Tur ed ce e bn ne 
ſhews that the very eontrary is true. They conſiſt 
chiefly af articles of faich that go far beyond all 
the knowledge we can acquire; and of external 


included, in the precepts. of natural religion. Now 
it is true in fact that to believe theſe articles of 
puted in all theſe religions the moſt eſſential parts 
of them: ſo that a good man and a devout man 


may be always different, and are often appolite, 


characters; ſo oppoſite, that I ſuſpect no two 
characters would be found, if they could be nicely 
examined, in a great number of perſons to go to- 
gether fo ſeldom. This, might be exemplified. in 


many inſtances, but in none more ſtrongly than in 


that of the Jews. No nation ſo. exact in obſerving 


faſts and feaſts, and. fo. ſuperſtitiouſly- zealous. in 
the practice of every ceremony af a law that 


abounded with ceremonies. But no nation ſo un- 


hoſpitable at the ſame time, no peaple ſo. uncha- 
ritable, nor ſo abſolutely ſtrangers to that: funda- 


__— - 


® 
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were much to be wiſhed that the ſame re- 
proach could not be made in any degree to the 

profeſſors of chriſtianity. But I apprehend that 

they too muſt paſs condemnation on this head. 

The doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 

niſhrnents was eſtabliſhed, no doubt, in the chri- 

ſtian, as in every other ſyſtem of inſtituted reli- 
gion, to enforce natural, that is, the firſt, the 
moſt authentic, and, as we may ſay, the miftreſs 
of all religions, ſince they ſhould be all ſubſervient 

to her. Zut this doctrine is applied, in every com- 
munion of Chriſtians, as much to enforce matters 
of metaphyſical ſpeculation, or poſitive duties, or 
forms of worſhip which are neither parts of natu- 
ral: religion, nor have any neceſſaty connection 
with out moral obligations, as it is applied to en- 
force theſe. The miſtreſs is ſet on a level with 
as to the other. But why do I ſay the ſame, when 
it is manifeſt that much more regard is paid in 
many inſtances, and in the application we ſpeak of 
here particularly, to the latter-than to-the former ? 

Metaphyſical ſpeculations, poſitive duties, and 

forms of worſhip, can have no merit any further 

than they contribute to maintain and improve in 
our minds an awful , of the majeſty of the 

Supreme Being, of our dependence on him, of 

our duties to him, and of the moral obligations 

under which we lye to our fellow-creatures : and 
as far as they contribute to theſe purpoſes, whe- 
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The man who has been a bad ſon, a bad huſband, 


too late to amend, too late to repair the injuries 


of this man's ſalvation, and we commit his body 
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ther they are of human or of divine inſtitution, 
they have great merit, and are of great import- 
ance. Their merit and their importance, how- 
ever, cannot be equal to thoſe of the religion they 
are deſigned to maintain and improve: and yet 
we find them treated by the doctors and profeſſors 
of chriſtianity as if they had more of both, as if 
this part of inſtituted religion could be ſubſtitated 
in the place of that part of it which republiſhes 


6— acai. ct; ara 


Tm 2 whokove eaken che diſtribution of 
future rewards and puniſhments into their own 
hands, diſtribute them according to this rule. 


a bad father, a bad citizen, who has paſſed his 
whole life in the practice of private and public 
immorality, languiſhes on a ſick bed. Conſcious 


of guilt, he apprehends puniſhment; and all the 


terrors of hell ſtare him in the face. He repents, 
therefore, may ſignify in this caſe nothing more 
than this, he is afraid; and fo will the moſt har- 
dened-villain be at the foot of the gallows.. It is 


he has done. The prieft, however, who gave the 
terror, is called to adminiſter. the comfort. The 


man confeſſes his fins, makes an orthodox pro- 


feffion of his faith, Joins in the prayers: that are 


ſaid over him, takes lade uf the world with all the 
decorum which the diſcipline of his church re- 


quires, and dies. We arechound to believe well 
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to the ground, © in a ſure and certain hope of his 
ce refusrection to eternal life.” The man who has 
paſſed his whole life in the practice of every moral 
virtue, and has lived up to the duties of. natural 
religion in every relation, and in every ſtation, 
has fulfilled by conſequence all the obligations of 
revealed religion, as far as the latter is deſigned to 
republiſh and enforce the former. But the lat- 
ter is deſigned more immediately, and preferably, 
for another purpoſe: and therefore the hope of 
heaven is held out to one man, notwithſtanding 
bis wicked life; the fear of hell is held out to an- 
other, notwithſtanding his good life, on ſeveral 
occaſions. Faith unimpoſed, and forms and ce- 
remonies unpreſcribed, by natural religion, may 
atone for the violations of it; but the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of it cannot atone, in any communion, for 
the want of faith even in matters that have been 
much diſputed among Chriſtians, and that are fo 
ſtill in other communions ; nor for the neglect of 
forms and ceremonies that are of mere human in- 
ſtitution, and that have varied frequently, as all 
fuch inſtitutions muſt and do vary by their own 
nature, and by the nature of thoſe who make, and 
af thoſe for whom they are made. To bring an in- 
ſtance or two, that occur to me firſt out of many. 
Read the creed of ATHan As Tus, and then conſider 
that the man we ſuppoſe in this place, who has 

„ r 4 Pro 
ral religion, and of reaſon, cannot be ſavedꝰ, but 
— periſh without doubt everlaſtingly, unleſs he 
* xxxix Articles. 
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of baptifin, infticured by the Heathens, praiſed 
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other is infected 


amples taken from the eaſt « or the weft, from your 
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believes faithfully ſuch a rhapfody-of jargon as 

poins and bornzes would be hardly brought'to 
avow, as wants a ſufficient foundation in the go- 
ſpel, as none but factious priefts, who meaned to 
divide, not to unite, could have combined to pro- 
pagate, and as none, but the leaſt reaſonable and 


rhe moſt implicit ſet of men, could have received 


for truth. Conſider again, that the trite ceremony 


by the Jews, and adopted by the Chriſtians, is 
made ſo eſſential a part of religion under the 


vague name of a ſacrament, that neither the mo- 
ral goodneſs of men, nor the innocence of child« 


ren, can ſecure their ſalvation, unleſs they have 
paſſed through this myſtica! waſhing : without 
which, and the graces conſequent w ir, the good 
works of the former are not pleaſant to God, but 

have the nature of fin; and the innocence of the 
by that original taint which ſpread 


from the tranſgreſſion of Apau, and on: 2a 5 


human nature in all bis poſterity. 


Tnesk are re principles of artificial theology, and 
ſuch is the ecele ſiaſtical diftribution of future re- 
wards and puniſhments in all chriſtian commn- 
nions. I wave deſcending into ex- 


church or from mine. This difference enly I 
would obferve between the two laſt. You ac- 
knowledge ſtill a ſpiritual monarch, the vicar of 
Jzsvs CngisT on earth, and an infallible judge in 


all matters of religion, to whom you aſcribe a ſu- 


preme 
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preme eccleſiaſtical authority. At leaſt the royalifts 


prevail amongſt. you, and the partiſans of ſpiritual 
liberty are few. We have qhoown off this ridicu- 


lous but heavy yoke : and thus it is more eaſy, and 
therefore more frequent to impoſe new dodtrines, 
new rites, new ceremonies in your church, than 
in mine; to fave, to beatify, e whom 
his holineſs pleaſes, and to pronounce as many ar- 
bitrary ſentences of damnation as he thinks fit. 
Thus we have ſeen the conſtitution Unigenitus, 
that child of jeſuitical revenge, procured by fraud, 
faith in France, where a few years before, to ſhew 
the exerciſe of this power in a light as ridiculous 
as ſcandalous, not only propoſitions extracted from 
the works of Janusz xtus were condemned, but 
even they who did not underſtand the language in 
which the biſhop of Ipres writ, like the nuns of 
Port- royal, were required to believe, and affirm 
that theſe very propoſitions were contained in his 
writings. 


Sucn occaſional abuſes of the doctrine of future 
rewards and puniſhments, which the pope and his 
inferior pontiffs have applied with little regard to 
natural religion, and even with more regard to 
their artificial theology than to revealed religion, 
have been frequent. But there is another, which 


has been conſtant in all the ages of the church, 
and by which the clergy has raiſed exorbitant con - 
tributions on the laity. When chriſtianity ap- 
peared firſt in the world, the profeſſors of it com- 


O 4 poſed 
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poſed a little, and in general a poor, flock. They 
who had ſome ſubſtance belped to maintain thoſe 
who had none; alms were gathered for the ſaints, 
and every church had a common purſe. Like or 


quakers, they provided for cheir own poor; and, 


like aur quakers too, the teachers and the taught 
made: one body, one undivided ſociety: The 
former as well as the latter lived on what they had 
of their own, or on the common purſe, or on the 

bread they acquired by their induſtry : and, as lu- 


dicrous as it may ſeem, it may be faid ſeriouſly; 


becauſe it may be ſaid truly, that if this order of 
things had been preſerved among Chriſtians, we | 
might behold at this day, with great edification, 


ſome of my lords the biſhops working at their 


leifure hours {and they have many ſuch from epiſ- 


copal functions at leaſt) in their trades, like St. 


Paul. But this order of things was changed 


_ early, and the diſtinction of clergy and laity eſta- 


bliſhed ; after which the former enjoyed, in their 


own right, or as truſtees for the poor, all that had 
belonged to every church in common before. 


When the former came by ſeveral means to be 
conſidered as a ſeparate ſociety under the name of 
the church, they appropriated the wealth, which 
increaſed daily, as well as the name, to them- 
ſelves: and when every church a biſhop, the 


ſuperior robbed the inferior paſtors, and appro- 


priated to himſelf what belonged to them, to his 


church, and to the poor; all of whom he threw 
on the laity, to be maintained by them. 
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1 content myſelf to obſerve 
further, that, as this order of men increaſed in 
outward dignity and riches, to neither of which 
they had any other claim than that which their 
ewn ufurpations, and the bigot generofity of ſu- 
perſtitious ages, gave them, they increaſed in am- 
bition and avarice. The doctrine of a future ſtate 
was proſtituted to ſerve the purpoſes of both; 
and as ſoon as they had perfuaded the laity that 
the power of tying and untying, which was given 
by CarisT to his diſciples, inveſted the clergy 
with a power of determining in this world the con- 
dition of men in another, heaven and hell became 
| Inexhauſtible ſources of eccleſiaſtical dominion and 
wealth, and were applied to little elſe. The man, 
for inſtance, who left his eſtate to the church, and 
to pigus uſes, as they are called, completed all the 
immoralities of his life by defrauding his family at 
his death. But the prieft, or monk, conveyed 


TRAIT. 


him to heaven directly: and paſſports for that pur- 


poſe, even of modern date, are ſaid to have been 
found in the hands of the dead. The layman, 
who had a diſpute with the church, ſtood expoſed 
to the thunderbolt of excommunication, which he 
was prepared to believe did not only ſeparate him 
from her communion here, but would deprive him 
of happineſs hereafter ; ſo that he might be 
damned eternally for with-holding a tithe pig. 


Ir 
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Ir was left to the induſtry of the clergy to im- 
prove theſe advantages in their ſeveral ſtations all 
over the chriſtian world; and it muſt be owned 
that they improved dm to the utmoſt of their 
delegated power: for, being delegated, as extenſive 
as it was, it was circumſcribed. But that from 
which it was delegated, and which reſided in the 
ſeat of this empire, the papal power, in ſhort, knew 
no bounds, Caſuiſts have taught that the pope 
may by the fullneſs of it determine righefully 
againſt right *: as if he made things good and 


_ zaſt by willing them; which is, I think, the pre- 


 pogatiye of God, but which no man, except a ca- 
| «apr gf nan yer \ papain 
propoſition will ſound harſhly to your cars, 
8 | but if you con- 
ſider the practice of your church, and the preten- 
ſions of your ſovereign pontiff, you will be forced 
0 confeſs that they can be founded on 
leis than the ſuppoſition of ſuch an exorbitant power 
as I have mentioned. There is no duty of natural, 
nor of revealed religion, nor of eccleſiaſtical inſti- 
tution, commonly much more reſpected than either, 
from the obſervation of which you may not be free 
by diſpenſations, in the breach of which you may 
not be indulged, or for the breach of which you 
may not be {till more eaſily pardoned, at a marker 
price: and this market price was formerly ſettled 
and publiched i in ab book of rates, that every good 


Ex plenitudine poteſtatis j jure poteſt etiam contra jus de- 


chriſtian 


mende dem 
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chriſtian might know how much his favorite vice 
would coft him. A paſſage in the goſpel ſhould 
have been altered on this occaſion, and men ſhould 
Have been ravght that it is more eaſy for a camel 
to paſs through the eye of a needle, than for a 
mne 


A csbrsr more modeſt, and who thinks himſelf | 
more ſubtil, than the former, may alledge perhaps, 
alledged, that the pope has virtu- 
ally the keys of heaven fince he has thoſe of the 
treaſure of the church, that treaſure of merits which 
cannet be exhauſted, the merits of Jesus Cun wr 
that are infinite, and that render therefore the reſt 
of the heap unneceſſary being contained in it ; that 
the pope does not pretend to remit the debt which 
the finner owes to God, on a balance of the account 
of good and evil actions, but that he pays it by 
aſſigning out of this treaſure as much merit as 
every ſinner, who applies to him, wants to entitle 
him to ſalvation. So father Paul repreſents the 

doctrine . . © ricompenſa il debito del pecca- 

4 tore con aſſegnare altretanto valor del teſoro *.”* 
Thus, it may be ſaid, the pope decrees in all theſe 

eaſes according to a right which God has efta- 
bliſhed, and not againſt right by virtue of an aſ- 
fumed arbitrary unlimited power. But this whim- 
fical hypotheſis, if it could be received, would 
anſwer the purpoſe for which it is invented, by 
halves at moſt, for there is ſomething behind much 
worſe than the accuſation already brought. 
Con. di Tren. L. i. 
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«..4 
— — 


vou divines, as well as ours, affirm very 


truly of the preceptive parts, that tho natu- 
ral and revealed religion are diſtin, yet the.dif. 


ference between them is not a difference of oppo- 


fition ;- and that the latter, which enjoins poſitive 
duties not enjoined by the former, enjoins none 
chat are inconſiſtent with it. But now the ſame 
men, who ſay this very truly when they ſpeak of 
the precepts of the goſpel, ſay it very falſcly when 
they ſpeak of the religion which their artificial 
theology has impoſed for chriftianity, and which 
is no more like to it in ſome reſpects than tala- 
poifm, bonziſm, or lamaiſm are. Some of them 
hold morality in ſmall account. They place all 
religion in the obſervation of ſuch rites and cere> 
monies as their church has inſtituted, and in vari- 


dus acts of external devotion. They have been 


ſpoken of already. Their whole religion is a ſyſtem 
of ſuperſtition, unworthy of God as the author, 
and unworthy to be believed and practiſed by ra- 
tional creatures. There are thoſe again who hold 
morality in no account at all. Tho God has given 
us reaſon to diſcern our moral obligations, and a 
freedom of will to practiſe them, on which fours. 
dation alone it can be ſaid either probably, or 
playfibly, that we are accountable creatures, and 
have been fuch in every age of the world; yet 
would there have been no ſuch thing as maral 
virtue, nor as good works, if . had never 
come 
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come into the world, according to theſe doctors : 

for if moral righteouſneſs was at all times alike 
conformable to the will of God, in which con- 
formity the very nature of it conſiſta, it muſt have 
been at all times alike acceptable to him; at leaſt 
it; could never be unacceptable: but we are told 
that it is unacceptable, unleſs it follow juftifica- 
tion, unleſs-it be produced by faith, by grace, by 
aſpiration, and a whole proceſs of myſtery. Be- 
fore Cu IS r, therefore, it could not be conform 
able to the will of God, it could have no merit, 
Bay, it could have no nature, there could be no 
ſuch thing. This furely is fanaticiſm, and leads 
to enthuſiaſm. There are thoſe again, and of theſe 


| particularly I mean to ſpeak in this place, who 


admit that there is a religion of nature and of rea- 
ſon, that is, a primitive revelation, which ought to 
be the foundation and criterion of every other: 
but in fact they deny what in words they admit; 
for under pretence of explaining and teaching a 
poſterior revelation, they contradict the firſt. Their 
artificial theology does not only take in much of 
the ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm that have been 
mentioned, but impoſes for doctrines and precepts 
of chriſtianity, and enforces by the ſanctions of 
eternal rewards and puniſhments, ſuch as would 


prove this revelation to be inconſiſtent and falſe, © 


if they were really contained in it. * 


Nornixd can be more repugnant to the ſpirit 
of chriſtianity than violence, perſecution, and ty- 
ranny. Meekneſs, and ** forgiveneſs et 
injuries, 


part quietly. 
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injuries, and benevolence exalted into charity, are 
the great characteriſtics of this religion. They 
are ſo eſſential to it, that many have deemed it on 


this account a fit profeſſion for fotrie private ſe, 


but a rule impracticable in the great political fo- 
cieties of mankind, and in the government of 
them*. That the clergy: deemed ir'w be fo very 
early, and has afted on this principle ever ſince; 
is evident to thoſe who know-any thing of the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The firſt miffionaries of the 
goſpel were ſent: forth to preach, to perfuade, to 
convert, and baptiſe. If they did not ſucceed, they 
had no power to call down fire from heaven; they 
were to ſhake off the duſt of their feet, and to de- 
. Their commiſſion extended no fur- 
ther. If they did ſucceed, they eftabliſhed a church 
in the place under certain orders, and regulatiotts 
of difcipline ; which ſeemed to be a neceſſary con- 


ſequence of thew original; ä for amps 


commiuſſton, tho not contained in it. 


Among theſe be that of ſeparating from 
tte congregations and communion of chriſtians; 


and of 2 over to Satan, unleſs they re- 


* When chriſtians became numerous the ——_— 
biſhops alone were recited out of the diptychs ; but when they 


were few, all that died in the communion of the church were 


commemorated in this manner. The diptychs were regifters 


originally of the ſubjects of Cir 15T, who were to be here- 


after citizens of the new Jeruſalem typified by the church 
on earth. Excommunication out of one, therefore, excluded 
out of the other. Hence the expreſſion, that names were writ- 
ten in heaven and in the book of life, or that r mens names were 
4 out. 

- "pond 
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panted and ſatisfied the church, ſuch as were guilty 
af natorious crimes, and ſuch as preſumed to teach 
in thoſe congregations a contrary doctrine, was made 
by common conſent. I ſay it was made, becauſe it 
is plain it was executed, by common conſent. 


Bur this power became ſoon confined, in the 
ererciſe, to a few perſons; and extended little by: 
little, in the application of it, to a multitude of 
caſes neither intended, nor thought of in the firſt 
inſtitution. - Perſons were appointed by the, col- 
lective body of chriſtians in every church, that is, 
by every church, to perform the duties which the 
apoſtles, that founded theſe churches, and the firſt 
paſtors of them however appointed, whether by 
1 The 
thus appointed did not ceaſe to be members 
of the ſame religious ſociety, for the whole con- 
- gregation of chriſtians was properly ſuch, any 
more than perſons appointed to military or civil 
employments ceaſe to be members of the fame 
political ſociety. But the ſolemn air with which 
theſe ſpiritual magiſtrates were admitted into 
their offices by - ordination and conſecration, if 
theſe ceremonies are to be diſtinguiſhed in ho- 
nor of epiſcopacy, gave them a pretence to aſ- 
ſume, and prepared others to believe, that there 
was, beſides the human appointment, ſomething 
divine in their inſtitution ; that they received the 
Holy Ghoft by impoſition of hands, and could 
tranſmit the ſame gift to others by the fame 
ceremony. Thus they came to be eſteemed — 
0 y 


ties or privileges which they could neither claim, 


From hence aroſe a double abſurdity. It was ab- 
order of men ſhould be, and ſhould not be at once 


from which claims it was eaſy to foreſee what 


that the — might prevail over the civil. 
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only a diſtinct order, as the prieſts, the ſoldiers: 
and the huſbandmen were in the. kingdom of 
Egypt, but a diſtinct and independent ſociety tos 
in many reſpects. This I mean. After Cons ra- 
TINE had eſtabliſhed chriſtianity in the empire, 


them to be reputed ſuch; and as a diſtin& fociery- 
in it, whenever they thought fit, under the name of 


the church, to exerciſe powers, and to claim and 


procyre to their order the enjoyment of immuni- 


nor have any pretence to enjoy, under the firſt 
character, and as members of the ſame ſtate. 


a member of the ſame commonwealth. It was ab · 
furd, for it was repugnant to all the ideas of order, 


to ſuffer what is commonly called imperium in 


imperio, to. ſuffer a ſecond ſupreme legiſlative 
power to grow. up where a firſt was already efta- 
bliſhed ; and ſuch a power eſpecially as claimed 

a ſuperior original, and an independent exerciſe : 


happened ſoon, that the two powers would clafh, 
that a conflict of juriſdictions would ariſe, and 


Tux principal and moſt effectual weapon, which 


the clergy employed to make ſubmit to this 


. was the chimerical weapon of excommu- 
nication, 
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nication, forged in the chimerical fire of hell. 
They employed it firſt in their ſpiritual wars, for 
the ſtate of chriſtianity has been a ſtate of war from 
the beginning. In theſe they excommunicated and 
damned one another, till, ignorance, ſuperſtition, 

became very carnal. The clergy railed, and the 
laity cut throats. Eccleſiaſtical quarrels diſturbed 
the peace of the latter empire as much, and 
cauſed the effuſion of as much. blood, as the 
invaſions of barbarous nations. But things grew 
worſe as the church grew ſtronger : and the ſcene 


became more diſorderly, and more bloody too, after 
Cual ts the great, when the weſtern church was 
reduced into a monarchy, and the biſhop of Rome 
became the monarch. In this elevation, with the 
whole body 


of the clergy more united, and better 
diſciplined under him, his own ambition increaſed, 
and he animated and guided theirs. They had 
made themſelves before this time a diſtinct fociety 
from the civil in every country where they had 
been admitted. His authority over them had been 
very great, if it had not been entire, in every 
country. He abetted them in their uſurpations, 
and they in return abetted his. But in this age the 
clergy ſecular and regular compoſed not only a 
diſtinct eccleſiaſtical ſociety in every particular 
ſtate, they coalited into one 


of the pope was the head all over the weſt. The 
contention for ſuperiority over the civil powers 
was avowed ; and whilſt theſe defended themſelves 
ſeparately, or, which was worſe, whilit they aſ- 

Vor. V. P ſiſted 


political body, where- 


as. dt i. - * 


ſiſted the eommon enemy againſt one another, 
they were all ſubdued alike. Some of the greateſt 
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quence inſulted, oppreſſed, dethroned. The ec- 
clefiaſtical order, and, at the inſtigation of this, all 


the other orders in their dominions, revoked 


againſt them. They diſcovered, as well as other 
princes and ſtates, but they all diſcovered it too 
lace, how dangerous it is to protect, enrich, for- 
tify, or even to ſuffer, any order of men, who, 
having a diſtinct intereſt, and owing a diſtinct al- 
E 
in the ſtate; and eſpecially when this order has 
the means of turning the conſciences, and inflam- 
ing the paſſions, of men by religion againſt the 


ſtate, and the legal government of it. Gnzcory 


the ſeventh carried theſe uſurpations and this ty- 


ranny to the utmoſt height, by a more impudent, 


as well as a more ſucceſsful, proſtitution of the 
doctrine of a future ſtate, than any of his prede- 


ceſſors. From him his ſucceſſors learned to diſtri- 


bute plenary indulgencies with profuſion, and to 


extend particular excommunications into genetal 


interdicts. By the firſt, they fold heaven to the 
beſt bidders, and ſent men in ſhoals to eternal 


happineſs. By the ſecond, they condemned whole 
nations at once, deprived them of the means of 


_ falvation, and ſubjected them in one collective 


body to eternal miſery. The firſt was a never 


failing ſource of wealth, the ſecond of power. 


No inftance can be produced in all theſe proceed- 


ings of * a true religion. Virtue and 


vice 
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vice were out of the caſe. Even the opera operata 
of external devotion were enjoined for the ſake of 
form alone. To be truly orthodox, and in a ſtate 
of fatvation, it was ſufficient to ſubmit blindly to 
the authority of the church, and to procure the 
advancetnent of it againſt law, reaſon, and every 
moral obligation. To be heretical, and in a ſtate 
of damnation, it was ſufficient to refuſe the ſub- 
miſſion, or to reſiſt the uſurpation. This abuſe of 
the dottrine of a future ſtate grew ſo common in 
2 ſhort time, that it was employed not only in the 
which aroſe between the ecclefi- 


great ſtruggles, 
aſtieal and civil powers, but in every paultry affair, 
wherein the popes had any perfonal, or family 
concern ; and indulgencies and excommunications 
were let looſe by this mitered tyrant to fate the 
ambition or avarice of a brother, a ſiſter, a nephew, 
— or a baſtard. 


LXXXI. 


FT is true that this exorbitancy has been re- 
ſtrained within two centuries: and this reſtraint 
is due to the reformation. We ſhook off the ty- 
rant and his tyranny at once. You have filed the 
fangs, and blunted the teeth of the beaſt. He may 
mumble and bruiſe; he cannot tear, and bite, and 
devour as he did. Bur till the inſtances that have 
been cited are proper, and the reflections that have 
been made juſt. The inſtances are proper, becauſe 


they are inſtances of the uſe that was made of this 


doctrine in the whole chriſtian church during ſe- 
3 veral 
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veral centuries. The reflections are juſt, becauſe 
tho the ſame uſe is not made of it now, even in 
your communion, that was made formerly, yet the 
ſame moral arguments are employed to maintain 
it; arguments which cannot be reconciled, as it 
ſeems to my 33 to the belief of an all- 


perfect Being. 


To demonſtrate the exiſtence of ſuch a being by 
appeals to the inward conſciouſneſs of their own 
exiſtence, to the ſenſes, and to the reaſon of men, 
is not a difficult talk. But he who has ſucceeded 
in it, runs the riſque of undoing what he has done, 
when he appeals at once to the ſenſes and to the 
paſſions of men, for the injuſtice of God's diſpen- 
ations here; and to their reaſon alone prejudiced 
by the former, for the juſtice of his diſpenſations 
hereafter; tho the actuality of theſe muſt be always 
| hypothetical, and the equity of them not ſo much 
as problematical. The divines of our communion 
run this riſque even more than yours, becauſe 
when they preſume to reaſon they have not the 
| fame reſerve of church authority, which yours have, 
to ſtop the mouths of gainſayers. They put the 
truth, or rather the belief, of God's exiſtence, in 
all they preach, and all they write, on the caſt of 
a dye: they may confirm their hearers and their 
readers in the doctrine they teach, but they may 
ſhake too the fundamental principle of all religion. 
Nay, they may drive into abſolute atheiſm the man 
who is weak enough to be moved by one part of 
what they ys and not weak enough to be con- 
vinced 
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vinced by the other. No matter. They not only - 
repeat the moral arguments, and the bold aſſertions 
that have been mentioned already, but they tell us 
ſometimes, that the rules of evangelical perfection, 
ſuch as ſelf-denial, mortification, and others, are 
of ſo exalted a kind, that God gave the hope of 
future rewards to encourage us to the practice of 

them. According to this doctrine then he * ſo 
eruel a being, that he will make none happy 
after, who have not made themſelves 2 Z 
here. The man who will be ſaved muſt be initiated 
into the fanatical auſterities of ſome religious order 
to make his ſalvation ſure, for aught I can ſee; and 
When he is ſo, he may have good reaſon perhaps 
to renew the queſtion D1ocenes aſked, © num Pa- 
© TROECIONT furi, quod initiatus fuerit, ſors erit 
* melior poſt mortem, quam Eramivonpar ?“ 
They tell us ſometimes, that the temporal pro- 
miſes made to an holy and virtuous life extend no 
further than to food, and raiment, and to daily 
bread; and they demand, who would be contented 
with ſuch a ſcanty proviſion, when he ſees the 
greater proſperity of bad men who diſſolve in caſe 
and luxury f? The proper anſwer to this queſtion 
is to be made ad hominem, by aſking another, 
Who would not be contented with this ſcanty 
proviſion here on the ſame terms, and why are not 
you, why do you, good man, repine at the greater 


proſperity of the wicked, when you know that eter- 
nal happineſs is laid up in ſtore for you, and eter- 


- » ATTERBURY. 
. SHERLOCK, not the righteous biſhop, but his father. 
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nal miſery for them, who will want even a drop of 
water to cool their tongues in the next world, after 
difſolving in luxury here? They tell us ſometimes, 
that without the hopes of another life virtue is but 
a dead and empty name. Nay, there are thoſe 
who have not ſcrupled to aſſert that, if there is not 
another world, all difference between good and 
bad is taken away in this world . To ſteal, to 
poiſon, to ſtab, to forſwear, in ſhort to commit, 
any action that brings either profit, or pleaſure, is 
reaſonable: it is ſo far from being a crime, that it 
becomes a duty, in as much as it promotes the hap · 
Pineſs, that is, the chief end of the man who com- 
mits it. The two firſt of theſe doctrines are the 
very quinteſſence of theological abſurdity, the two 
laſt are abhorrent from all the principles of natural 
religion, and none of them come up to the purpoſe 
for which they are advanced. If there is no other 
life, virtue is but a dead and empty name, they 
ſay; and yet the infinite wiſdom of the Creator has 
coniticuted the ſtate of mankind, and the order of. 
things in this world fo, that human kappines riſes 
and falls, is acquired or loſt, in proportion to the 
practice or neglect of virtue. Crimes ze reaſon-. 
able, vice becomes a duty oa the ſame ſuppaſitien 
that there is no future ſtate, they ſay; and yet 


vice is as oppoſite to virtue in it's effects, as in 


it's nature, according to the ſame conſtitution, 5 
and the ſame order of things. Neither the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, nor future rewards and 
ments can be demonſtrated on principles of reaſon, 
L  TiLpoTs0N, + Wilks, cum aliis. 


not» 
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notmirhſtanding, all che meraphyfical, theological, 
and; even . geometrical, attempts that have been. 
made, with the fame evidence as all our moral 
obligations may be. The religion of nature there - 
fore, teaches the latter independently of the former. 
There may be rewards and puniſhments reſerved 
tu another life; but whether there are, or are not, 
the religion of nature teaches that morality is our | 
greatsſt intereſt, becauſe it tends to the greateſt — | 
of our whole kind in this life; and our 

greateſt duty, becauſe it is made ſuch by the will 

of that Supreme Being who created us and the 

ſyſtem to which we belong. It is falſe, therefore, 

and impious to aſſert, as theſe divines do, that, if 

there is no other life, there are no moral obliga- 
tions; or, as PascnAl does, that if there were no 
other life, the directions of reaſon for our conduct 
; in. this work} would not be fuck as they are. 5 


Bur to have done with ſuch abſurdities for good 
and all. I cannot cloſe theſe minutes better, than 
by obſerving how wide a difference there is be- 
— an acl rights. It has been 
obſerved , that the difference between the things 
of nature and thoſe of art appears to our great ſur- 
priſe fince microſcopes ſcopes have been in uſe: and this 
we increaſes in ion as they are im- 


proved to be adapted 
to uſcful b Le rpoſes can be 


Aicemed: 2 they are finiſhed, and 
the mind is raviſhed into admiration. The things 
. By biſhop WIXIns! in his treatiſe on nat. relig. a | 
| P4 38 
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of art are adapted often to purpoſes that are hurt- 
ful: and to whatever purpoſes they are adapted, 
when we ſce them ſuch as they really are, they 
appear to be clumſy, bungling, coarſe, and imper- 
fe& inſtruments. A juſt and eaſy application of this 
remark might be made to things intellectual, and 
eſpecially to thoſe of a theological kind, and to the 
reaſonings of men about them. Thus, to take an 
inſtance of the higheſt and moſt important object 
of human ſpeculation, let us reflect onee more on 
the notions that philoſophers and divines have en- 
tertained and propagated concerning the Deity : 
for theſe are the fountains of all religions ; and as 
they are pure, or impure, ſo muſt the ſtreams that 
flow from them be. Right reaſon neither ſtops too 
| ſhort, nor goes too far, in attempts to frame ſuch 
| notions as theſe. She frames them in that light 
which comes reflected from the works of God, 
and in which alone we may ſay that he ſhews 
himſelf to man. Imagination, on the contrary, 
knows no bounds, but proceeds from one hypo- 
thetical reaſoning to another, till ſhe has framed 
all thoſe notions Deity, which the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, the habits, the profeſſions, and the in- 
tereſts of the men, who give her this looſe, require 
- The conſequence has been, and it TT be 20 
other, that natural religion repreſents an all- per- 
fect Being to our adoration and to our love; and 
the precept, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
« with all thy heart, will be effectual in this 
ſyſtem. In the other, in that of artificial theology, 
I apprehend that it cannot be ſo; for I have 


—_ 
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learned from doctor Bazxrow *, that in the frame 
of the human ſoul ** the perceptive part doth al- 
& ways go before the appetitive: that affection 
te follows opinion; and that no object otherwiſe 
* moves our deſire than as repreſented by reaſon, 
or by fancy, good unto us. This,” he fays, © is 
& our natural way of acting; and, according to it, 
* TE ny 6 GE meaſure love God, he muſt 
« appear amiable and deſirable to 
< us. He muſt appear to be the fountain of all 
good, the ſole author of all the happineſs we 
can hope for.” Can any man now prefume to 
_ tay that the God of Mosss, or the God of Paur, 
is this amiable Being? The God of the firſt is 
partial, unjuſt, and cruel ; delights in blood, com- 
mands aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and even exter. 
'minations of people. The God of the ſecond elects 
ſome of his creatures to ſalvation, and predeſtinates 
others to damnation, even in the womb of their 
mothers. This precept of the goſpel, therefore, 
cannot refer to ſuch a God as either of theſe : and 
Indeed, if there was not a Being infinitely more 
perfect than theſe, there would be no God at all, 
nor any true religion in the world. But there is 
moſt aſſuredly ſuch a being; and he who propoſes 
any ſyſtem of religion, wherein this all- perfect 
Being is not to be found, may ſay that he is no 
atheiſt, but cannot ſay with truth that he is a theiſt. 


* Serm. XX111. 
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\|INCE you are ſo curious to know what 

paſſed in a converſation lately between one 
of your acquaintance and myſelf, wherein 
you have been told that I maintained a very ſingu- 
lar paradox; I will give you ſome account of it, 
a general and ſhort account, at leaft, of the firſt 
part, and one more particular and more full of the 


lift, which is called paradoxical. You led me 


firſt, in my retreat, to abſtract philoſophical rea- 
ſonings: and, tho it be late to begin them at 
forty years of age, when the mind has not been 
accuſtamed to them earlier, yet I have learned 
enough under ſo good a guide, not to be afraid of 
_ engaging in them whenever the cauſe of God and 
of natural religion is concerned, 
Es THEY 
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Tux were both concerned, very deeply, on 
the occaſion you refer to. There had been much 
difcourſe, in the company that was preſent, con- 
cerning the abſurd opinions, which many theiſtica! 
- Philoſophers entertained of old about the Supreme 
Being. Many had been cited, and many reflec- 
tions had been made on them, by ſeveral, when 
the diſpute became particular between ® Damon 
and me, he denying, and I affirming, that there 
are ſufficient proofs of the exiſtence of one Su- 
preme Being, the firft intelligent cauſe of all 
things. You may be ſure I made uſe of thoſe 
you furniſhed me with by a geometrical applica- 
tion of the doftrine of final cauſes, which ſhews, 
in various inſtances, what numberleſs chances 
there are againſt one, that intelligence and deſign 
_ were employed in the production of each of theſe 


| Wren | could not ſilence my adverſary by theſe 
proofs, tho they carry probability up to a reaſon- 
able, if not to an abſolute, certainty, I inſiſted 
on 2 proof, which muſt give this certainty, I 
think, to every one, who acknowledges that we 
are capable of demonſtrative knowledge. I ar- 
gued a poſteriori, from the intuitive knowledge 
of ourſelves, and the feafitive knowledge of ob- 
jects exterior to ourſelves, which we have, up to 
that demonſtrative knowledge of God's exiſtence, 
which we are able to acquire by a due uſe of our 
®* Ichuſe to call * * nme here. 
reaſon. 
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reaſon. Here we ſtuck a little, and he was ready 
to deny all ſenſitive knowledge, on the chimerical 
notions of father-Marsrancie, and ſome other 
philoſophers, withoun conſidering that he deprived 
himſelf, in denying the exiſtence of God, of thoſe 
expedients, by which the others pretended to ac- 
count for the of the ideas of objects ex- 
terior to the mind, independently of any ſenſitive 
knowledge. pps Hows. cx pag Aur gooey to 
renounce ſenſitive knowledge, was to renounce, 
in ſome ſort, humanity, and to place ourſelves in 
ſome unknown rank, either above it, or below it. 
I endeavoured to ftate the true notion, by Rating 
the true bounds, of ſenfitive knowledge, which 
is not ſufficient indeed to ſhew us the inward con- 
ſtitutions of ſubſtances, and their real eſſences; 
but which is ſufficient to prove to us their exiſt- 
ence, and to diſtinguiſh them by their effects. I 
concluded this article by quoting to him a paſſage 
in the Logic of Port-royal, wherein it is faid 
that no man ever doubted, in good earneſt, 
whether there is an earth, a ſun, and a moon, no 
more than he doubted whether the whole is bigger 
than a part; that we may ſay with our mouths 
that we doubt of all theſe things, becauſe we may 
lie; but that we cannot oblige our minds to fay 
ſo: from whence it is coacluded, more generally 
than I ſhall conctude, that Pyrrhonians are not a 
ſect perſuaded of what they fay, but a ſect of 
hars. He did not infift much longer, bur left me 
to purſue my argument from intuitive and ſenſitive 
knowledge, to a demonſtration of God's exiſtence 


which 
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which great and fundamental truth reſults neceſ- 


farily from a concurrence of all the kinds of 


human knowledge employed in the proof of it. 


I was not interrupted by him in the courſe of 
this argument, nor did he attempt to break any 
links of this chain of demonſtration, but followed 
the example of all thoſe who refuſe to yield to it. 
They are ſo far from conſidering the degrees, the 
| bounds, and, within theſe, the ſufficiency, of 
human knowledge, that they aſk continually, and 
that others endeavour very often vainly to give 
them, knowledge concerning the divine nature 
and attributes particularly, which it is impoſlible 
and unneceſſary we ſhould have, even on the ſup- 
poſition that there is a God. Unable to break 
through this demonſtration, they hope to weaken 


the effect of it on themſelves and others, by found. 


ing high the difficulties that preſent themſelves 
whenever we reaſon on the manner of God's exiſt- 
ence, on his attributes, on his providence, and on 
many points relative to theſe : that is, they will 
not receive a demonſtration, maſſt according to 
the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas that we have, 
and by the moſt preciſe connection of them, be- 
cauſe there are other things, which we cannot de- 
monſtrate, nor explain, for want of other ideas. 

This proceeding is ſo unreaſonable, that the atheiſt 

himſelf does not hold it on any other occaſion ; 
but admits the truth of many propoſitions, tho 
he be unable to refolve ſeveral difficulties that are, 
ſome way or other, relative to them. He reaſons 


on 
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on this important article of human knowledge 
—— m 


I MIGHT FR reſted the argument here, be- 
cauſe tho there are ſecrets of the divine nature 
and economy which human reaſon cannot pene- 
trate, yet ſeveral of the objections to them, which 
— make, even that of phyſical 
and moral evil, and the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribu- 
tion of good and evil, which has been made in all 
ages, and which is now more prevalent than ever, 
by the joint endeavours of atheiſts and chriſtian 
divines, are eaſy to be refuted. Theſe ſubjects 
have been ſo often treated between you and me, 
that I ſhall ſay nothing of them here, tho I did 
not decline them there : on the contrary, if I 
do not flatter myſelf, I ſaid enough to defeat the 
attack of the atheiſt,and to diſappoint the treachery 
of the divine. After which I inſiſted, with great 
reaſon ſurely on my ſide, that theſe difficulties, 
and more of the ſame ſort, were ſo little able to 
embarraſs the theiſt, that, inſtead of being repug- 
nant to his ſyſtem, a neceſſary conſequence of it 
is, that ſuch difficulties ſhould ariſe. He is fo 
little ſurpriſed to find them, that he would be ſur- 
priſed not to find them. In demonſtrating, to him, 
the exiſtence of God, his reaſon has not demon- 
ſtrated to him a being little raiſed above humanity, 
and about whom he may always aſſume on human 
ideas, ſuch as the divinities of the heathen were. 
She has demonſtrated to him the exiſtence of an 
all- perfect f ſelf-exiſtent Being, the ſource of all 
Vor. V. E exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, inviſible and incomprehenſible ; rhe au- 
thor, not only of all that is viſible and compre- 
henſible to his creatures, but of all that is in the 
whole extent of nature, whether viſible or com- 
prehenſible to them or not. From hence he con- 
cludes, and well he may, that there muſt be many 
phaenomena phyſical and moral for which he can, 
and many for which he cannot, account. The 
ſyſtem of God's attributes being, like the exerciſe 
of them, infinite, and our ſyſtem of ideas and of 
mental operations being very narrow and imper- 
fe, it follows neceſſarily that ſome few parts 
of the former ſyſtem are proportionable to the 
latter, and that a multitude of others are not ſo. 
A theiſt may ſuffer himſelf to be led into difficul- 
ties; but the atheiſt, take what ſyſtem of atheiſm 


you pleaſe, muſt fall into abſurdity, and be obliged 
to aſſert what implies contradiction. 


i * the Supreme Being, in all I faid, 
as a firſt intelligent cauſe, and as the creator of 
the univerſe. From hence my antagoniſt took 
occaſion to ridicule what theiſtical poets, philoſo- 
phers, and legiſlators have advanced concerning 
the firſt principles or the beginning of things, and 

the operations of a divine wiſdom and power 

in the production oſ them, as if they had been 
cotemporary hiſtozians and ſpectators of what 
they related moſt affirmatively and circumſtanti- 
ally. I joined with him, for the moſt part, in 
giving them this ridicule ; and expreſſed myſelf 
with a 8 indignation againſt them for atempe- 
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ing to impoſe ſo many fictions on mankind, and 
for preſuming to account for the proceedings of 
infinite wiſdom and power by the whimſies of 
their own imaginations. He did not ſpare Mosks, 
nor I Prato. But when he went ſo far as to 
deny, on the ſtrength of a very weak ſophiſm, 
that we are obliged to aſcribe the creation or for- 
mation of the world to intelligence and wiſdom, 
he turned, I think, the ridicule on himſelf, for 
he reaſoned thus : 


Wen you inveſtigate the proceedings of na- 
ture, you obſerve certain means, that ſeem, to 


you, proportioned to certain ends. You perceive - 


too that you cannot imitate nature any other way 


than by proportioning means to ends: and thus 


you frame that complex idea of wiſdom, to which 


you aſcribe the phaenomena, and the imaginary 
final cauſes of them. But you are groſsly miſtaken 


when you aſſume that nature acts by ſuch means 


as ſeem to you proportioned to theſe ends. Here 
is a clock which marks the hours and minutes, 
and ſtrikes regularly, at certain periods, a certain 
number of times. The inward conſtruction of 
this clock is unknown to you. But you fee one 
made, which, by the means of certain weights, 
produces all the ſame effects. Will you affert 


no that the motions of the firſt clock are regu- 


lated by weights, becauſe thoſe of the ſecond are 
ſo? You will be much deceived if you do, for 


the motions of the firſt clock are produced and 


regulated by a ſpring. 
| Q 2 =. 
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Tuis argument would have ſome force in oppo- 
ſition to ſuch naturaliſts as Sr a aro of Lampſa- 
cus, as DEs CaRTES, and as others who have 
made hypothetical worlds, and have pretended to 
account for all the phaenomena by ſuch laws of 
matter and motion as they have thought fit to 
| eſtabliſh. But in the preſent caſe it is a mere pa- 
ralogiſm, and unworthy of the man who em- 
ployed it, ſince it ſerves to explain and confirm 
that very reaſoning which it is intended to oppoſe. 
The ſame motions are produced indeed by differ- 
ent means; but ſtill theſe different means are pro- 
alike to the ſame end : which proves 
the very — I would prove, the intelligence of 
a workman. 


Wurx we had done ſpeaking of philoſophers 
who admit the beginning of the world, we pro- 
ceeded to thoſe who deny it; and Damon ſeemed 
to think himſelf ſtrongly intrenched in the ſyſtem 
of it's eternity. As we cannot conceive, faid he, 
that matter was created and brought out of no- 
thing, ſo we cannot conceive neither that matter 
could of itſelf produce motion, nor that matter 
and motion together could produce thought. 
But there ariſes from hence no neceſlity of aſſum- 
ing that there is any ſuperior being. Matter, 
motion, thought, are eternal ; and have been al- 
ways what they are. The ſame nature, and the 
ſame courſe of things, that exiſt actually, have 
_ exiſted. 


To 


* 
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To this it was eaſy to anſwer, that if I agreed 
with him in owning the eternity of the world, 
this conceſſion would not infirm the proofs I had 
brought of an eternal Being, diſtin from the 
world, as the workman is from his work. We 
may allow the world to be eternal, without allow- 
ing that it is the ſole eternal Being. All that ex- 
iſts, has a cauſe of it's exiſtence, either out of it- 
ſelf, or in itſelf. It has no cauſe of it's exiſtence 
out of itſelf, if it is the ſole eternal Being. It 
has this cauſe then within itſelf, and exiſts by the 
neceſſity of it's own nature. The atheiſt affirms 
then that it is impoſſible to conceive that this 
world ſhould not exiſt ; or ſhould exiſt any other- 
wiſe than it does exiſt, both in matter and in form. 
This ſeems to me infinitely abſurd ; for the atheiſt 
either has no ideas in his mind when he pronoun- 
ces theſe words, · exiſts by the neceſſity of it's 
% nature; or he underſtands ſuch a neceſſity of 
exiſtence, that a ſuppoſition of the contrary 
would imply contradiction. If the atheiſt ſays, 
he has no idea of ſuch a neceſſity, he has then no 
idea of the eternity of the world. If he ſays, as 
Damon did ſay, that he can no more conceive this 
world not to exiſt, or to exiſt differently from it's 
preſent exiſtence, than he can conceive the equality 
of twice two to four not to exiſt, he ſays nothing 
to the purpoſe; ſince the neceſſity of exiſtence, 
according to him, cannot be admitted till he has 
given us another definition of what we are to un- 
derſtand by theſe words: and another definition, 


23 intelligible 
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intelligible and reaſonable, I think, he never will 
be able to give. 


Arrrx having puſhed this argument beyond 
reply, which I borrowed but did not weaken, I 
added, that Axis TrOTLE, and other antient phi- 


loſophers, who believed the world eternal, did 


not Fall into the abſurdity of believing it uncauſed. 
They believed it eternal in the order of time; 
but they believed it the effect of a ſuperior cauſe 
in the order of cauſality. The diſtinction is, per- 
haps, too metaphyſical : but it ſerves to ſhew, 


| fince they made it, to what ſhifts they were 


driven in maintaining the eternity of the world, 
and how little reaſon the modern atheiſt has to lean 


on their authority. 


From refuting his opinions I was led to ad- 
vance one of my own, and to aſſert that this 


fact, The world had a beginning,“ is a fact 
founded on ſuch a tradition, as no reaſonable man 


can refuſe to accept. This is the paradox : in ad- 


vancing of which I had, not only Damon, but 


_ almoſt all thoſe who were preſent, againſt me. 


I ttook up the reſt of our converſation : and I will 
tell you, not only what I ſaid, to ſupport my 
opinion then, but what has come into my thoughts 


upon the ſame ſubject ſince. 


Two we cannot have, Miet ſpeaking, a cer- 
tain knowledge of any fact whereof we have not 


been ourſelves witneſſes, yet are there ſeveral ſuch 


facts whereof we cannot doubt. High probabi- 
lity 
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lity muſt ſtand often in lieu of certainty ; or we 
muſt be, every moment, at a loſs how to form 

our opinions and to regulate our conduct. Such 
is our condition ; and we cannot think it unrea- 
ſonably impoſed, fince we are able, by a right 
uſe of our reaſon, to aſcend through various de- 
grees from abſolute improbability, which is little 
diſtant from evident falſhood, to that degree of 

ility which is little diſtant from evident 
truth. On this principle let us proceed to conſider, g 
how high this propoſition, The world had a 
<« beginning,” ſtands in the ſcale of probability. 
We ſhall find, perhaps, that it ſtands too high to 
have the propoſition paſs for a paradox, when 1 
have told you what was faid in converſation, and 
A on the ſame 


ſubject. 


Ax hiſtorical fact, which contains nothing that 
contradicts general experience, and our own obſer⸗- 
vation, has already the appearance of probabi- i 
lity ; and, if it be ſupported by the teſtimony of — 
proper witneſſes, it acquires all the appearances of | 
truth ; that is, it becomes really probable in the 

' higheſt degree. A fact, on the other hand, 

which is repugnant to experience, ſhocks us from 
the firſt; and if we receive it afterwards for a true 
fact, we receive it on outward authority, not on 
inward conviction. Now to do ſo is extremely 
abſurd ; ſince the ſame experience, that contradicts 
this particular fact, affirms this general fact, that 
men lie very often, and that their authority alone 
is a very frail foundation of aſſent. 


Q4 
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IT may ſeem a little extraordinary, and per- 
haps chimerical, to our firſt thoughts, to examine 
which is moſt comformable to experience, the 
eternity of the world, or the beginning of it 
in time; and it would be really ſo, if, to con- 
ſtitute this conformity to experience, it were 
ſtritly neceſſary, on every occaſion, to cite a fact 
of ſimilar kind. But there is no ſuch neceſlity 
in the nature of things, and this conformity may 
be ſufficiently conſtituted otherwiſe. Were it 
not ſo, our ignorance would produce very con- 
trary effects, equally abſurd ; for this mother of 


ſuperſtitious credulity would be the mother like- 


wiſe of moſt unreaſonable incredulity. 


Tur probability of a fact, whereof there are 
frequent and notorious examples, may force our 
aſſent at once, like thoſe which happen conſtantly 
in the ordinary courſe of things. But ftill it is 
true that a fact, of which we find no preciſe ex- 


ample within our knowledge, may have a con- 


formity properly ſo called, with our experience. 
The probability ariling from this fort of confor- 
mity will not be perceived, indeed, ſo ſoon as 
the other; but when it is perceived, will determine 
alike. This caſe may be compared to that of the 
mathematician, who arrives at truth by a long 
proceſs of demonſtration, and who can todo of 
this truth afterwards, no more than he doubted of 
thoſe ſelf-evident truths which carry inſtantaneous 
conviction to the mind. 


A FACT 
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A racer may be, in the reſpe&t we ſpeak of 
here, indifferent. We may diſcover, in our ex- 
perience, none of the ſame ſort; and yet none 
that imply contradiction with it. Such a fact, 
therefore, is merely new; and experience will be 
far from teaching us to reject any fact on this ac- 
count alone. When ſuch facts, therefore, new 
to us, according to the extent of our knowledge, 
but not ſo to other men, are atteſted by credible 
witneſſes, he muſt act very unreaſonably, who 
refuſes to give that degree of affent to them, 

which is proportionable to the credibility of the 
witneſſes. Again, the fact may be conformable 
to experience by a certain analogy phyſical or 
moral, if not by particular examples; and may 
be admitted therefore, on proper teſtimony : more 
| eaſily ſtill, than one of thoſe which I called in- 
different. One reſts wholly on teſtimony, but 


experience gives to the other an indirect, if not a 
direct, confirmation. 


Lr me quote a ſtory, which will ſerve to il- 
luſtrate all I have been ſaying. A certain king 
of Siam was firmly perſuaded that Sommona- 
Copom had ſtraddled over the gulph of Bengal; 
that the print of his right foot was ſeen at Pra- bat, 
and that of his left foot at Lanca. This pious 

legend was certainly repugnant to his majeſty's ex- 
perience, the firſt foundation of probabili 


ty: and 
he fell into the abſurdity of believing it on the 


moſt n of human authorities, the au- 
thority 
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thority of his priefts, who had taught him, per- 
haps, that the merit of his faith in the legend of 
Sonst uo a-Copom increaſed as the probability of 
what it contained diminiſhed. When the dutch 
ambaſſador aſſured the ſame prince that the ſur- 
face of the water hardened ſo much in his country, 
during the winter, that men, and beaſts, and 
heavy carriages paſſed over it, the prince treated 
dim as a liar. He knew no example of this kind: 
and the ſeeming nonconformity to experience, in 
this caſe, had the effect which the real nonconfor- 
mity to ſhould have had in the other. I 
call this a feeming nonconformity ; becauſe altho 
the good Siameſe knew no example in point 
of what the ambaſſador told him, yet he might 
| have reflected on ſeveral particular objects of his 
knowledge, that would have brought it up to a 
real conformity. He knew, for I think the art of 
cannon was known in his country, that 
extreme heat could give fluidity to the hardeſt 
metals : from whence he might have concluded, 
very naturally, that extreme cold was capable of 
producing a very contrary effect, that of con- 


denſing San fluid ſubſtances. In his 
country there was no ice ; but he knew that there 


fell Sometimes on the neighbouring mountains of 
Ava, of Pegu, and of I.aos, a certain white 
cold and ſolid ſubſtance which was nothing elſe 

chan water, condenſed and hardened in one ſeaſon, 
and melting and flowing in another. He was a 
man of, good ſenſe, they ſay; and therefore we 
may believe that theſe conſiderations diſcovering 


to 


— 
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to him a real, tho not exact, conformity to his 
experience, he gave credit to the Dutchman 
afterwards. 


Lz us conſider now, on our part, whether 
there are not facts that contain all that is 
no examples of the ſame, and tho* we ſhould al- 
low, that a bare non-repugnancy to experience, 
or a ſtrong analogy to it, do not afford ſufficient 
grounds of probability. Suppoſe then a fact, 
preſerved in hiſtory or tradition, which has the 
two conditions of non-repugnancy and of ana- 
logy, and the contrary to which cannot be aſſerted 
without abſurdity. If the negative be abſurd, is 


it not c adhere to 
the affirmative ? 


IT may be ſaid, perhaps, that the fi 
I make cannot have place in hiſtorical facts, that 
theſe are in ſome ſort arbitrary, they may be 
affirmed or denied, according to the credibility of 
the teſtimony. That JuLius Cazsar conquered 
the Britons, or that Gzncrniz-Can conquered 
China, may be true; but it may be true, like- 

wiſe, that Cazsar was beat by the Britons, and 
that Gencruiz-Can did not even march into 
China. It may be faid, that when ſuch facts, 
as we meet with frequently in romances of all 
kinds, are concerned, we may affirm that the 
contrary is true, or that no ſuch events ever hap- 
pened ; but that it will not follow that an hiſto- 


4 
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rical or traditional fact is true becauſe it appears 
to us that to ſuppoſe the contrary is abſurd. 1 
enter no further into this diſquiſition, but I con- 
tent myſelf to ſay that there is, at leaſt, one ſuch 
fact conveyed to us by tradition, the truth of 


which we muſt admit becauſe it is abſurd to 


aſſume the contrary, and becauſe one or the other 
muſt be neceſſarily true. The fact I mean is this, 


that the world we inhabit had a beginning in 
time: and the ſame may be ſaid of our whole ſolar 


ſyſtem, and of the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Now this fact being denied very dogmatically, and 
thereneither being,nor ever having been any living 


cotemporary human teſtimony for it or againſt it, 


we muſt, I think, be decided in this caſe by con- 
fidering whether the beginning or eternity of the 
world implies any contradiction with what we 
know. or is repugnant to our cleareſt, moſt di- 
ftin&, and beſt determined ideas. One of theſe 


facts muſt be true, ſince the world exiſts actually. 


If it can be ſhewn, therefore, that the opinion of 


itẽs eternity is an abſurd opinion, I muſt be con- 


vinced that it had a commencement. 


To prove the abſurdity of the former, there 
ſeems to be a very obvious method, and an argu- 
ment the more concluſive, becauſe it is, in oppo- 
fition to the atheiſt, an argument ad homi- 
nem, an argument drawn from the only ſolu- 
tion of one of the greateſt difficulties which the 
theiſt propoſes to him. If this folution be not 


good, he remains without a reply: and if it be 


Sood, 
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good, as I think indeed that it is ſufficient to 
anſwer this particular difficulty, there ariſes from 
it an argument againſt himſelf, much ſtronger 
than that which the theiſt oppoſed to him, and 
which I am ready to acknowledge that he has 
fully anſwered. What is here ſaid requires to 
be explained by a deduction of particulars. 


He who denies the commencement, and aſſerts 
the eternity, of the world, muſt believe that this 
planet of ours has been, from all eternity, ſuch as 
we ſee that it is. I ſay, that he muſt believe it to 
be ſo, ſince, if he admitted ſuch changes in it 
as had overturned the whole order of phyſical 

nature, deſtroyed all the ſpecies of animals, and 
confounded all the elements in a new chaos, 
the diſpute would be over, and he. convicted, at 
once, of the groſſeſt abſurdity, becauſe a God, a 
Anpzpyos, would be as neceſſary in this caſe, as in 
that of an original creation. In ſhort, ſuch a 
renewal of the world requiring no leſs wiſdom 
and power than the formation of it, the diſpute, 
on the atheiſt's part, would fink into a cavil about 
words. He is obliged therefore to maintain that 
this planet of ours has been always, upon the 
whole, much what it is; that there have been, 
from eternity, the ſame general laws, and the ſame 
order of phyſical nature; an infinite ſucceſſion of 
material cauſes and effects, blind cauſes of uni- 
form effects, uniform in kind, if not in degree; 
cauſes, which have been effects; effects, which 


become cauſes in their turn; and proceed in this 
: manner 
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manner round the circle of eternity. When we 
quote to the atheiſt the univerſal conſent of tra- 
dition in affirming that the world had a begin- 
ning, he laughs at the proof. Whether he has 
any right to do ſo, will be ſeen preſently. In the 
mean time, we cannot be ſurpriſed that he, who 
rejects a demonſtration, ſhould pay no to 
a tradition; but we may be well ſurpriſed, when, 
following the atheiſt on, we find him calling tra- 
dition to his aid, and leaning wholly upon it. 


Ir the world is eternal, why does our knowledge 
of it go no further back, why have we not more 
antient memorials, ſays the divine? The ſame 
reaſon, ſays the atheiſt, which hinders us from 
having records, where we have any, beyond two 
or three thouſand years in a ſpace of five or fix 
thouſand, to which, according to you, the anti- 
quity of the world extends, is juſt as good to 
hinder us from ſeeing further backwards, in a 
longer, and even in an infinite, ſpace of time. 
Now here theology comes in to the aid of atheiſm, 


as it does upon more occaſions than this. The 


hiſtory, which is aſcribed to the legiſlator of the 
Jews, and which it is required that we ſnould be- 
lieve implicitly, aſſures us that the world was once 
entirely drowned : and through the whole courſe 
of ſacred, as well as profane, ſcriptures, we hear 
of other inundations, of earthquakes, of plagues, 
of devaſtations of countries, and of captivities of 
people; by all, or ſome of which, not only num- 
bers of men have been n but whole po- 
| litical 
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litical ſocieties have been loſt. Thus the atheiſt 
has it in his power to make the ſame uſe of holy 
writ, which the divine makes of profane hiſtory ; 
that is, he adopts whatever makes for his purpoſe, 
and rejects whatever does not. He finds antient 
governments frequently diſſolved, and new ones 
riſing. The records of the former, as well as 
their laws and cuſtoms, periſh with them. The 
latter remain often very long in ignorance and 
barbarity, and have not the means, nor even the 
deſire, of conveying the events of their own time, 
nor the traditions of former times, by authentic 
records to poſterity. He will not fail to obſerve 
that all we know of antient hiſtory, except thoſe 
broken ſcraps of it which jewiſh traditions men- 
tion, has come down to us from the Greeks; that 
many centuries paſſed, after the deluge, before 
Canpmus, or any one elſe, carried the uſe of 
letters to this people ; and that this people, not 
having employed them to write hiſtory till many 
centuries afterwards, it is not aſtoniſhing that we 
know as little as we do concerning times more an- 
tient than thoſe, The atheiſt triumphs in this an- 
ſwer to the divine: and tho no man abhors His 
cauſe more than do, I think him thus far i 
right. But the ſcene will ſoon change, if a D 
- interpoſes. His anſwer to the divine's qi 
will indeed ſtand good, but out of this vergfi 


ſwer there will ariſe a deciſive argument h 
bim. 


Wurx the atheiſt has ſounded the deluge dt 
Duc AEION 
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Dzvcaion high, and admitted, for the ſake of 
his a that of Noan; when he has added 
to theſe, all thoſe other deluges, of which tra- 
dition ſpeaks, that of XisurnRus, that of Oc vRG, 
that which the chineſe annals mention, that 
whereof the prieſts of Sais informed Soi on, and 
that, if it was not the ſame, whereof the me- 
America, beſides a multitude of devaſtations of 
other kinds, he will think himſelf very ſtrong. 
But the theiſt may aſk him a very puzzling que- 
ſtion Was there any thing ſupernatural in the 
production of theſe terrible cataſtrophes? The 


divine might anſwer, that there was; but he could = 


not: for if he did, he would acknowledge the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being, which he denies. 
It remains then that all he has faid about the 
immutable order and laws of nature, which have 
maintained the world in much the ſame ſtate, 
and ſuch as it is, from eternity, muſt paſs for 
nothing: and the theiſt will inſiſt that, if ſuch 
events as theſe, which tend directly to the diſſo- 
lution of our planet, and the extermination of 
the whole human race, have been produced ſo 


.. often, in five or ſix thouſand years, by the action 


of blind cauſes, matter and motion alone, it is 
repugnant to common ſenſe to believe, either that 
ſuch events have not happened an infinite number 
of times, in an infinite ſpace of time; or that, 
having ſo happened, they ſhould not have once 
deſtroyed the world entirely, and made the ſuppo- 
ſition of a God neceſſary to reſtore it to the ſtate 

_ 
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in which we ſee it. The theiſt will inſiſt further, 
againſt the atheiſt, that it is abſurd to confine 
theſe 


to ſuch bounds, and to accom- 
pany them with juſt ſuch circumſtances, as ſuit his 
perpole. The purpoſe of the atheiſt required 

tions of mankind ſhould happen 
often enough to defend his hypotheſis againſt that 
queſtion, Why have we not more antient memo- 
rials of the world, and of the inhabitants of it ? 
What his purpoſe required, is exactly anſwered 
by the eternal complaiſance of blind material 
cauſes. The world was never entirely deftroyed, 
nor mankind entirely exterminated, nor any ne- 
ceſſity created of a God to reſtore them. But 
there have been as many of theſe deſtructions, 
as may be improved to extricate the atheiſt out of 
the difficulty which is laid in his way, | 


Tu divine would fit down well ſatisfied with 
the ſtate to which, I ſuppoſe, the diſpute is re- 
duced by the theiſt, if he had nothing more at 
heart, than to maintain the exiſtence of God, by 
the commencement of the world. 
Bur he has fomething ere at hart it muſt have 
it muſt have been renewed, and it 
= — bans repeopled, in the manner Moszs 
relates, and juſt at the time which he fixes, ac- 
cording to the calculations that learned men have 
grounded on the genealogies contained in the book 
of Geneſis. For this purpoſe a ſyſtem has been in- 
vented by crouding profane into the extent of ſa- 
_ cred chronology, and by making as many anec- 
Vor. V. R dotes 
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dotes of the former, as can be ſo made, ſeem to 
coincide with thoſe of the latter. Divines would 
be thought to prove the latter by concurrent evi- 
| dence; but in reality they aſſume it to be true: 
and by this aſſumption alone can the violence, 
with which they drag profane anecdotes to their 
purpoſe, be in any fort excuſed. That I may 
not quote to you any of thoſe numberleſs heavy 
writers, who have taken this taſk upon them, I 
will forward on this occaſion Mr. pz Mg aux, 
the honor of the gallican, or rather of the 
chriſtian church, and the ſhame of that of Rome. 
This writer, who poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree 
the talent of ſeducing the imagination, when he 
could not convince the judgment, running over, 
in his Diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory, thoſe ages 

which ſucceeded the deluge, in a very agreeable 
manner, but on very precarious authority, makes 
no ſcruple of affirming that there is no antient 
hiſtory, wherein the marks of a new world do not 
appear manifeſtly in theſe early times, and long 
after them. Theſe endeavours to confirm the 
moſaic fyſtem by a multitude of uncertain tra- 
ditions, as well as the hiſtory itſelf, compiled, 
no doubt, from other traditions, might be ſuffi- 
cient to take all authority from tradition, if theſe 
authors did not miſtake the notion of it, and if 
a juſt diſtinction, that ought to be made, did not 
: 2 


— is Grit oral, the firſt author or au- 
thors of it unknown: and when it comes afterwards 
8 | into 
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into hiſtory, the genealogical deſcent of it is no- 
thing more than tradition : and we muſt fay, 
in general, very abſurdly, that it proves itſelf ; 
or, very truly, that it has no proof at all. From 
hence it follows that, particular circumſtantial 
facts, conveyed to us by particular traditions, are 
deſtitute of hiſtorical proof. But ftill it will be 
agreeable to nature and reaſon, that the unani- 
mous concurrence of many traditions, to which 
no contrary traditions can be oppoſed, may con- 
| ſtitute the truth of a general fact. Public report, 
as Priuv the younger obſerves, relates facts in 
the groſs, and naked of circumftances. So it 
muſt do, to deſerve any credit; and fo does this 
rather a fa& reſulting from the concurrence of 
traditions, than a fact founded on the authority 
of any. Nothing can be leſs credible, than all 
that we read in antient ſtory a about the Aſſyrians, 
for inſtance. It is a wild heap of inconſiſtent 
traditions, which cannot be reconciled, nor veri- 
fied for want of an hiſtorical criterion. CTzs1as, 
it is ſaid, boaſted that he had extracted the ma- 
terials of his hiſtory, whilſt he was in the ſervice 
of the king of Perfia, out of the authentic re- 
cords of that monarchy. But his account, thoſe 
of other greek writers, and even thoſe of the Old 
teſtament, are ſo contrary to one another, and, 
on the whole, ſo improbable, that they may be 
all comprehended under the name of Aſſyriacs, 
which AzrsToTLE brought into proverbial uſe, 
and which was meant to ſignify all forts of fabu- 


— lous 
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| lous relations. What are we now to believe in 
this caſe? Not any particular tradition, to be 
ture; but thus much in general, that there was 
an empire once founded in Aſia, to which the 
— gave their name. 


| Tuazst traditions, thoſe of Egypt, and many 
of Greece, come from thoſe dark ages which 
may be called heroical or fabulous, after Varro 
the moſt learned of the Romans. More modern 


Greeks, like echoes, repeated theſe traditions ; 


and, in repeating, multiplied them all, fo that 
the ſound of them rings ſtill in our ears, and they 
remain objects of learned curioſity. Shall we 
give credit now to the traditions, that came down 
from fabulous ages, about the expedition of the 
Argonauts; about the war of Thebes, and that 
of Troy; about the adventures of HercuLes, of 


Iuxszus, and a multitude of other romantic 


ſtories? No, moſt certainly. It would be ridi- 
culous to give credit to any of them. Bur it is 
not ridiculous, it is reaſonable, to be perſuaded 
that they had ſome foundation in the truth of 
things. Every tradition, conſidered apart, may 
be fafely denied; becauſe no one of them has an 
hiſtorical proof : but yet a truth, which may be 
called with little impropriety hiſtorical, re ſults from 
the combination of all theſe fabulous traditions. 
There were no doubt, in unknown ages, maritime 
expeditions, famous leagues, cruel wars, and 
heroes who rendered their names illuſtrious. 


Oxx 
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Ox tradition reports that PERsxus carried a 
colony into the eaſt ; another, that Tirmoxus 
did the ſame *© uſque ad Aethiopas,” as far as 
the Indies. Is not the voyage of Io, the daughter 

of Inacnvs, into Egypt long before, and the ex- 
| pedition of the Cimmerians into Aſia long after, 
famous in tradition ? Many others of the ſame 
kind might be mentioned: and tho they are all 
fabulous, they leave no reaſon to doubt that 
arts and ſciences, and even barbarity, were carried 
from the weſt to the eaſt, as well as from the eaſt 
to the weſt, in ages quite unknown to us; which 
is enough to ſhake the authority of that particular 
hiſtory, wherein it is reported that the world was 
; pled from one ſpot, and by one family, 
aw an univerſal deluge. But I need inſiſt on 
this head no longer. So many general truths, of 
which it is impoſſible to doubt, reſult from the 
* concurrence of fabulous traditions, that there re- 
mains no reaſon to doubt of the truth of this fact, 
The world had a beginning.” 


Wir. it be ſaid, that if there has been ſuch a 

tradition, it has not been ſo univerſal as to eſtabliſn 
this truth, according to my own rule? Left this 
| ſhould be ſaid, it is neceſſary that I prove the uni- 
verſality of it; and that by ſhewing, particularly, 
| for what reaſons we admit other facts to be true, 
tho founded only on tradition, it may appear that 
the beginning of the world is ſtill better founded, 
and this important tradition advantageouſly di- 


22 from all others. 
R 3 
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WairsT I am writing on this ſubject, to you, a 
diſſertation I had never ſeen before is fallen into 
my hands. The author“ of it pretends not only 
to prove that the world had a beginning, but 
alſo that this beginning was the ſame which Moszs 
gives it. He is ſo fond of the ſecond propoſition, 
that he employs all his ſkill and all his learning to 
eſtabliſh it. He ventures to aſſert that the hiſtory 
of the world was very well known, when that of 
Moss became public by the ſpreading of the go- 
ſpel ; that profane hiſtory agreed with ſacred, in 
this reſpect, and did not reach beyond the bounds 
Mos Es had ſet. One would think that theſe writers 
imagine, for this writer is a divine too, that none 
but themſelves can read, and that they have till 
the advantage, which they had before the reſur- 
rection of letters, the advantage of impoſing what. 
ever they pleaſe on an ignorant world. The world 
had a beginning ; maiden proves it had. But 
tradition is far from proving that it began, either 
in the manner Moss relates, or at the time which 
he is thought to have fixed. Profane and facred 
hiſtory were as little agreed, when chriſtianity was 
publiſhed and the jewiſh ſcriptures were better 
known, as they are at this time; notwithſtanding 
all the pains taken by Josgrhus, EvseBivs, and 
others, to reconcile them; and notwithſtanding 
all the pains that have been taken, by modern 
ſcholars, to confirm ſacred by profane anecdotes. 


Lr us negle& ſuch writers, therefore, who 
* JACQUELOT. 


make 
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make a ſhew of learning, always futile, and often 
falſe. Let us examine and compare for ourſelyes; 
look into the authors they cite; but truſt neither 
their citatians nor their reaſonings. Dropbox us 
the Sicilian, and Srx ABO, in the reign of Au- 

GUSTUS; PV and PLuTaRcH in thoſe of Ve. 
 $PASIAN and TR aJan, very reſpectable authors cer- 
_ fainly, give us a different idea of their knowledge 
in the hiſtory of the world, from that which the 
author of tlis diſſertation would give us. They 
| knew a little better, than this modern writer, what 
hiſtories and what traditions they had of any au- 
thenticity. They made no great account of thoſe 
canticles or hymns, of thoſe inſcriptions and other 
expedients, which had been employed, in more 
early times, to preſerve the memory of paſt events, 
and concerning which the writer we refer to enters 
into a chimerical and tireſome detail. Theſe antient 
writers looked on their hiſtories to be more modern, 
and their traditions tobe more antient, than our tribe 
of ſcholars would make them, the laſt eſpecially. 
That profound antiquity, wherein theſe men affect 
dogmatically to make great diſcoveries, with very 
particular and critical exactneſs, was, for the others, 
a dark abyſs, whereia they ſaw but few objects, and 
thoſe few rather general than particular, and on the 
whole very imperfect. They acknowledged that the 
firſt of the greek hiſtorians had writ no earlier than 
the time about which the Perſians began to make 
their expeditions into Europe. They confeſſed that 
neighbouring nations had ſome hiſtorical monu- 
ments of a much greater antiquity ; but they con- 
R 4 feeſſed 
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felled too, that theſe monuments were very imper- 
&& and very precarious, broken into diſcordant 
| anecdotes, and mingled up with romance and po- 
etical fiction. In a word, they owned themſelves 
able to pierce a very little way into antiquity : but 
none - of them pretended that the bounds of their 
hiſtorical knowledge were the bounds of antiquity. 
Let us ſee now, whether the beginning of the world 
may not be, even at this time, reputed equivalent 
to the beſt eſtabliſhed hiſtorical fact, notwithſtand- 
ing the avowed ignorance of the moſt learned and 
curious enquirers, who wrote, two thouſand years 
ago, about the 3 of nations, and much 
more of the world. 


Taz Egyptians ſeem to have been 3 the 
moſt antient, or one of the moſt antient, nations 
of the world, by the Greeks, from whom all our 
knowledge of profane hiſtory deſcends. They gave 
to their nation an immenſe antiquity, and in part, 
perhaps, fabulous. But I am at a loſs, however, 
to diſcover what means, and therefore what right, 
the ſcholars of theſe ages have to decide as dog- 
matically, as they have done, about the egyptian 
dynaſties. Why, for inſtance, the jeſuit PET Avius 
required that we ſhould, upon his word, reject 
them all? Or, why the author of the Diſſertation, 
after touching the matter very lightly and very 
ſuperficially, ſhould expect to be believed; when 
he conjectures that there were no monuments of 
egyptian antiquity later than Motrts, tho he has 
in this che 2 of as great a man as Max- 


SHAM 
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SHAM on his fide ? Diczzarcnvs, the diſciple of 
ARISTOTLE, Who had not molt certainly infpired 
him with much credulity in antient traditions, had 
ftudied the antiquities of Egypt. MantTro had 
done the ſame in the time of ProttMy PRILADETI-· 
PHUS, and ERATOSTHENES, 1n the time of Prox z- 
uy EvErcEesTEs. The firſt of the two was himſelf 
an Egyptian, and had extracted his chronology 
and hiſtory from the books of MRC URT, that is, 
from the ſacred and moſt authentic writings of 
the Egyptians. Why has his chronology been 
called in queſtion, or why was it not received by 
chriſtian writers beyond a certain epocha ? Is there 
any pretence to ſay that he altered what he found 
in the books of Mtrcury ; as we know that Ju- 
Livs ArRicanvs,. and EvusEBrus, altered and 

tranſpoſed his dynaſties, to make them, as near as 
they could, conformable to the moſaic chronology ? 
With what front can we ſuſpect the Ay = 
of books, compiled and preſerved by e 
priefts, when we receive the Old teſtament on the 
faith of jewiſh ſcribes, a moſt ignorant and lying 
race? Were the ſacred books of the Egyptians 
taken from them, by a king of Perſia? Dropoa us 
ſays it. But the ſame Diobokus affures us that 
the Egyptians purchaſed their ſcriptures again, 
and that they were reſtored to them by the eunuch 
Bacoas: whereas the ſcriptures of the Jews were 
joſt, more than once; and how they were reco- 
vered, the laft time at leaſt, is unknown to us: 
nay, whether they were recovered at all, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe W 2 been, queſtioned by ſome 


Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians and Jews too. Is the immenſe antiquity, 
which ManETHo aſcribed to his nation, or the 
tales of Osik is, and Isis, and Tyenon, too ridi- 


culous to be admitted? I ſhall not plead in favor 


of them. But, in truth, are the anecdotes of 
jewiſh antiquity a whit more conformable to ex- 
perience, to reaſon, and to all our notions of things 
divine or human, whatever regard we may pay to 
ſome paſſages in the Pentateuch, becauſe of the 
uſe to which they are put by theology. No man, 
who has the leaſt pretence to candor, and who 
_ dares ſpeak out, will aſſert ſo much. But ſtill, how 
| little credit ſoe ver we may give to the particular 
traditions of either fort, all of them together are 
the general voice of antiquity, and extort our aſ- 
feat to this truth, © The world had a beginning.“ 


Tus truth ſeems to have been propagated by 
them in thoſe hieroglyphs, and that ſacred language, 
wherein they recorded whatever was moſt antient 
and moſt reſpected. Horus, or the world, was 
repreſented like a youth whoſe beard was not yet 
grown. An egg was the famous ſymbol of the 
generation, as well as figure, of the world; and the 
Fhebans, who were the moſt antient egyptian dy- 
paſty, had an hieroglyphical repreſentation of the 
Divinity with an egg coming out of his mouth ; 
which ſymbol of an egg was adopted by the 
Phenicians, and by the Perſians, and became an 
object of worſhip in the orgia, or myſteries of 
Bacchus. Theſe monuments came down from 
the firſt Mercury, at whole antiquity we 


ſo 
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io much as gueſs; for the ſecond, who followed, 
and probably very long after him, our chronolo- 
gers are obliged to place as high as the age of 
Moszs or of Josaua. 


 SANCHONIATHON, that we may ſay ſomething 
of phenician as well as egyptian traditions of 
this ſort, is another author that may vie, perhaps, 
with the moſt antient for antiquity. Bochakr, 


and all our divines, think fit to place him in the 
time of Gio go. It is not convenient for them 
that he ſnould ſtand backwarder. They build their 
aſſertion on a paſſage concerning him in the writ- 
ings of Pozeayry, who ſays, that Sancuoxia- 
THON had the materials of his hiſtory from Ix- 
ROMBALy, a prieſt of the god Jao. Now IEROMHBAL 
* ſounds too like to JexuBBaar, the name Grpzox = 
wears in ſcripture, and Jao ſounds too like Jzno- 
VaH, to leave any doubt on this ſubje& in the 
minds of men who can make ſyſtems and write 
volumes on the affinity of ſounds. Sax cRHONIA- 
THON then, being cotemporary to Groeon, had 
a knowledge of the books of Mosts, and took 
from thence all he knew concerning the beginning 
of the world; ſo that theſe two are but one and 
the ſame tradition, according to this opinion. But 
there is great reaſon to doubt of the firſt part, and 
the ſecond is evidently falſe. —The anachroniſm 
of Pon YHVYRT, who ſuppoſed St mir amis cotem- 
porary with the fiege of Troy, will not make 
Sax chONIATHON cotemporary with Grpton: | 
fince the laſt was, unluckily, not a prieſt, and 
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fince the JzromBar, from whoſe writings the 
phenician hiſtorian is ſaid to have borrowed, 
was one. The anſwers made to this objection are 
trifling. A pagan, it is ſaid, might take a general 
of an army for a prieſt : and Poxr HY RV was guilty 
of this blunder. The Jews called their chiefs or 
principal men ſometimes priefts, it is ſaid. There- 
fore PoRPHYRY, who was no more a Jew than he 
was a Chriſtian, might make uſe of an appellation 


peculiar to the Jews. But, further, in what time 


ſoever SANCHONIATHON lived, he did not relate 
what he ſaid concerning the commencement of 
the world from the moſaic hiſtory, or any other 
| Jewiſh traditions ; ſince he affirmed poſitively that 

| he derived his coſmogony from TAAur or Max- 

| cury. Have we not reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as 
much as we are accuſtomed to it, at the boldneſs 
of ſcholars who preſume to oppoſe their frivolous 
conjectures to what an hiſtorian himſelf ſays of the 
memorials which he followed ?—The ſecond part 
of what is ſaid concerning this phenician hiſto- 
rian being falſe, it follows that SancuontaTaon, 
one of the moſt antient writers whoſe name is come 
down to us, that SANCHONIATHON, a lover and fol- 
lower of truth, according to the etymology of his 
name, learned and curious in ſearching the original 
of things, furniſhed with the moſt authentic ma- 
_ terials that Egypt and Phoenicia could afford him, 
and writing in an age when the authenticity of 

theſe materials might be known, affirmed the be- 


ginning of the world: and is, therefore, a voucher 92 


of the ſame truth, diſtinct from Moszs. 


Was: 
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 WarTHzR the books of the Pentateuch were 
writ by Mos Es himſelf, or whether the traditions 
contained in them were compiled after his time, 
which is not at all improbable; certain it is, that 
theſe traditions are of very great antiquity. Now 
theſe traditions confirm the ſame general fat, in 
a more circumſtantial account of it, than we may 
ſuppoſe that Sax cHONIATHñON gave. I have read 
that SimPeLIcivs laughed at the whole ſtory, and 
at Ga AM ATIs for quoting ſome paſſages of it. 
This interpreter of AgrsToOTLE affirmed, that the 
whole was taken from egyptian fables. But SiM- 
PLICIUS might have conſidered, as we do, that how 
ridiculous ſoever the circumſtances might be, the 
fact, affirmed by ſo many traditions, might be true, 
tho he was led to deny it by arguments which 
ArisTOTLE himſelf owned to be very problem- 
atical. Ar1sTOTLE, who employed logic very ab- 
ſurdly in phyſics, might employ it, as abſurdly, 
about hiſtory and tradition. Let it be, that the 
account Mos Es gives of the creation, and the coſ- 
mogony of Sa xc HONIATHON, are alike fabulous; 
yet ſtill the general fact, advanced by them, may 
be reputed true. The various fables anexed to it 
do, in effect, prove it; ſince it is not likely that 
they would have been invented, if the foundation 
of them had not been laid in tradition, if there had 
not been a ſtock of truth whereon to graft them. 


I a as much perſuaded, as Siupicius himſelf, 
that the — might borrow ſome egyptian tra- 
| ditions, 
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| ditions, as it is notorious that they borrowed many 
_ Civil and religious inſtitutions from the ſame peo- 
ple. I can believe too, on the faith of learned men, 
that there is ſome analogy between the moſaic 
account of the creation and the phenician cof- 
mogony. There is nothing extraordinary to alter 
the ſtate of the queſtion in this. I can believe too, 
that the fix times, in which God made the world, 
according to an antient tradition of the Perfians, 
are relative to the fix days in which he made it, 
according to the jewiſh traditions. The Iſraelites 
had been ſlaves to the Egyptians, captives among 
the Chaldeans, and ſubjects to the Perſians. They 
| boaſted their deſcent from ABRAHAM; and the 
magi acknowledged this patriarch for their legiſ- 
lator, and for the inſtitutor of their religion. The 
reformation, which Zoxoas TER made in this, was 
made after the return of ſome of the Jews from 
Babylon into their own country. But it was 
made, according to Hio and other modern critics, 
in the reign of DAR Ius, ſon of HysTaspes, a little 
before Espr as and NERHEMIAS went from the 
court of Perſia to reſtore the religion, to ſettle the 
government, and to compile the traditions of the 
Jews at Jeruſalem. EsDras ſet out from Perſia 
and Babylonia when the diſputes between the ma- 
gians and the ſabians ran the higheſt, and when 
the new doctrines of ZoxoasrER prevailed in the 
_ firſt fervor of reformation. Esnras, therefore, 
and the other Jews, who could not fail to be fa- 
vorable to the firſt ſet, and averſe to the latter, 
might very well take, as it is high! * ** that 


they 
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they did names of the months, the names of 
angels, many ridiculous anecdotes, and, among the 
reſt, ſome concerning the creation, from the ma- 
gians. The tradition was common to all theſe na- 
tions, but they invented, and they borrowed from 

one another, various circumſtances, in which they 
dreſſed it up differently, each hiſtorian according 
to his fancy, and conformable to the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of his religion. This hypotheſis is ſo well 
founded, and ſo very probable, that our divines 
do nothing better than weaken the credibility of 
the fact, when they aſſume, on the ſimilitude of 
ſome circumſtances, that this tradition, as well as 
the belief of one God, was preſerved by the Jews. 


Trty were both much more antient among the 
Perfians than ZoroasTER or ZiRbusgr. We 
have to do here only with the firſt : and as to that, 
PorPavyRyY cites, in his treatiſe De antro nym- 
pharum, a certain Eußul us, who writ the hiſto- 
ry of MiTyzas, and aſſured in it that Zoro- 
ASTER conſecrated a round grotto, ſuch as nature 
had formed it, adorned with flowers and watered 
by ſprings, to M1Tar as, the creator of all things; 
which grotto was the ſymbol of the world, as the 
world is the work of MiTyRas. The ſame re- 
former inſtituted feſtivals likewiſe to commemo- 
rate the beginning of it: and not content with this 

he deſcended into particulars ; fixed the number 
of days contained in every one of the ſix times 
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that had been imagined; and marked the gradual 
progreſs of the creation in each of them. 


Tat Chaldeans may be coupled, on this occa- 
fion, with the Perſians, as the Phenicians and the 
Iſraelites were with the Egyptians. They were all 
diſtin& nations; they had all their diſtin reli- 
— and traditions; but they all agreed in one, 

the beginning of the world, how many different 
fictions ſoever they might relate concerning the 
time and manner of this beginning. I do not cite 
the chaldaic oracles. They were as much forged 
or corrupted, perhaps, as the ſibylline verſes. But we 
have no need of leaning on their authority. Evusz- 
BIUS has preſerved a remarkable paſſage that was 
in the hiſtory of Bzrosus. An antient tradition 
of the Chaldeans reported, that our world was 
formed out of a chaos. All was night and water, 
til Ber cut this night in two, ſeparated the heavens 
from the earth, and formed the world. The ſtars, 
the ſun, the moon, and the planets, were the pro- 
ductions, according to this tradition, of the ſame 
Ber, by which name the Chaldeans meaned to ſig- 
nity the KxxH of the orthodox Egyptians, their 
own inviſible MitTras as, or, in one word, the Su- 
preme Being. _ 


I Know very well that Dioporvs ſays, the 

Chaldeans believed the world eternal by it's na- 
ture, and incapable of generation or corruption. 
But, in the firſt place, the authority of Berosus 
| ſeems to deſerve, on this occaſion, much more 
credit 


two authors does not ſeem inſi 
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credit than that of Dionox us, not only becauſe he 
was much nearer to the times of which he ſpeaks, 
but becauſe he was a babylonian and a prieſt, and, 
therefore, better inſtructed without doubt, than 
the latter, in the traditions of his own country; 
In the next place the difficulty of reconciling theſe 
The 
Greek, in the beginning of his firſt book, ſpeaks 
| of thoſe who believed the world eternal, and of 
thoſe who were of a contrary opinion. But this 
diſpute ſeems to have riſen among the naturaliſts 
or the learned, as he calls them, and not among 
thoſe who contented themſelves to know, about 
paſt events, what the hiſtory and tradition of their 
country taught them. Thus we may under- 
_ ſtand, and ſhould, I think, underſtand, what he ſays 
of the Chaldeans, for after having faid that they 
maintained the eternity of the world, and believed 
it incapable of generation or corruption, he adds, 
that they believed the world to be governed by a 
divine providence, and every thing, which hap- 
pened, to be ordered by the gods, not to happen 
by chance. Now the greateſt part of what he 
lays being manifeſtly an account of philoſophical 
opinions, and not of facts preferved in hiſtory or 
in tradition, it ſeems moſt natural to underſtand 
the whole in the ſame manner: beſides which, it 
is to be conſidered that there might be a tradition 
of the commencement, and that there could be 
none of the eternity, of the world. From all which 
it ſeems evident to me, that the whole of what 
Dioporvs ſays is applicable to philoſophical 
Vor. V. S opinions 
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Diovpoa us tells us what the opinions 
ſome philoſophers at leaſt. We ſhall ſee preſently, 


explained that of Diopoexus, and to ſu 
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opinions alone, which are ſometimes oppoſed to 


matters of fact ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; whereas 
every ſuch hypotheſis ſhould have it's foundation 


in fact, not to be chimerical. Bzrosvus relates 
what he found in the chaldaic traditions; and 


were of 


that this oppoſition of a philoſophical hypotheſis 
to tradition was not confined to Egypt or Chal- 


daca, and that it . 


propoſition we defend. 


SrRAO relates, in his fifteenth book, that the 


brachmans in India agreed with the Greeks in 


many things, and particularly in this, that the 
« world had a beginning; to which he adds, and 
that it will be deſtroyed.” Advantage may be 
taken from hence to turn my own way of reaſoning 
againſt me. It may be ſaid, that, ſince the brach- 
mans believed the future deſtruction of the world, 
which could not be the ſubject of any tradition, 
and was not certainly revealed to them by pro- 
phecy, the aſſumed commencement of the world 
might be, and certainly was, merely founded, as 


well as it's aſſumed deſtruction, on their philoſo- 


phical ſpeculations. It. may be ſaid, that we ought 
to explain this paſſage of STRaBo much as I have 
ppoſe the 
whole ſyſtem of theſe indian brachmans PO 

phical. 


{ava es occaſion to een mote at 
length. 


would have an end, and grafted 
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length, the true difference berween a tradition of 
opinion, and a tradition of fact. But, in the mean 
time, I obſerve, that ſince the opinion of the fu- 
ture deſtruction of the world, founded manifeſtly 
in ſpeculation, was entertained by the Greeks, at 
the ſame time as the opinion of it's beginning, 
founded not leſs manifeſtly in tradition; and fince 
Sra Ano affures us that there was a great con- 
formity between the opinions of the Greeks, and 
the opinions of the Indians, we may well believe 
that there was the ſame conformity between the 
principles on which their opinions were framed. 
Thoſe among the Greeks, who believed the world 
had a beginning, believed it on the faith of tra- 
dition. They who imagined it would have an end, 
were led to imagine fo both by phyfical and meta- 
phyſical ſpeculation. Since they were ſure it had 
a beginning, they concluded from both that it 
opinion on fact. 
Thus it happened among the Greeks, and thus 
it might happen among the Indians. 


1 OBSERVE, in the next place, that if there was 
any author of equal authority, who aſſerted that 
the brachmans believed the eternity of the world, 
to oppoſe to STRABo, as we have BEROsus to 
oppoſe to Dioporvs, this circumſtance might 

afford ſome pretence to fay that the brachmans, 
having framed, from obſervations of the preſent | 
| ſtate of the material world, an opinion that it 
would be ſome time or other deſtroyed by age or 
accident, were led from thence, by carrying their 


S 2 8 ſpecu- 
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backwards, to the opinion that it had 


5 — — but that, as there is no ſuch autho- 


thority to oppoſe to Srx ano, we ought to eon- 
rn 
of the beginning of the world led them to believe, 
on phyſical obſervation, and metaphyſical reaſon 
ing, it's future deſtruction; rather than to conclude 
this philoſophical conjecture led them to imagine, 
without any foundation in tradition, that the 


world had a beginning. So that I might very well 


quote the Indians, as an antient nation who con- 


curred in eſtabliſhing the truth of this fact on the 
faith of their traditions. 


I MIGHT go further on to the eaſtward, and 


bring the teſtimony of the Chineſe, on the ſame 


_ fide: a moſt antient nation ſurely, and poſſeſſed 


of more antient records, perhaps, than any other, 


tho we have been little acquainted till very lately 
with their hiſtory, chronology, and traditions. But 


1 chuſe to proceed in quoting authors better 
| known to us, and ſhall therefore cite once more 


STRABO, Whole authority of all the antient writers, 
is perhaps of the greateſt weight. SrR ano repre- 


ſents the Ethiopians rather barbarous than civi- 


liſed ; and yet this people believed a ſupreme im- 
mortal Being, the firſt cauſe of all things. This 


people therefore believed the beginning of the 


world; and this people could not fail to have moſt 
antient traditions, ſince, as rude as they were, the 
uſe of letters had been known by them from a 


time irnmemorial. 1 ſaid of the 


moſt 


. 0 
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moſt antient nations that are mentioned in hiſtory : 
and if we deſcend to the Greeks, modern with 
reſpec to them, tho antient with reſpect to us, we 
ſhall find the ſame tradition eſtabliſhed, and further 
reaſons to perſuade that it was univerſal, alle- 
by time; but ſtill univerſally received and ſtrong- 
eſt as we remount higheſt in our inquiries after it. 
Such it was when the Greeks, from whom it has 


| deſcended to us, adopted and tranſmitted it. This 


tradition ſeems to riſe out of the abyſs of time 
with the impetuoſity of a great ſource. But then 
as the water, which ſpouted out with much noiſe 
and force in the beginning, runs ſilently and gently 
on, the further it runs; ſo this tradition grew 
_ weaker, but continued to run, when the authors, 
whom we read at this time, began to write. 


Tun Egyptians were the firſt maſters of the 
Greeks. Before any of theſe went into Egypt to 
acquire ſcience, they had received much inſtruction 
from thence ; principles of religion and of civil 
and anecdotes of antiquity. Oxeaxevs 
may paſs for the firſt of theſe egyptian miſſionaries ; 
ſince he came from Egypt, tho he was a Thracian. 
F abandon the verſes, which have gone under his 
name, as eaſily as the chaldaic oracles; but that I 
ſhould believe there was no ſuch man, is too much 
to require. ARISTOTLE aſſerted, as we learn in the 
firſt book Of the nature of the gods, ©* Orrnrur- 
ee poctam nunquam fuiſſe. But we find, in the 
ſame treatiſe, that Oxyazvs, Mosazus, Hes1oD, 
Fon S383 - and 
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and Howe, were reckoned among the moſt antient 
poets. It would not be difficult, perhaps, to diſcover 


the principle of philoſophical intereſt which induced 


ARISTOTLE to deny the exiſtence of a man fo fa- 
mous in all the traditions of his country, and who 
had been the ſubject of ſo many fables. What 

traditions of greater antiquity than Ox ynzus the 
Greeks might have, we know not. But he was, 
certainly, the principal channel,through which that 


of the commencement of the world paſſed, from 


the Egyptians to Mus Aus, Hxsiop, and Homes, 
who received firſt, or were confirmed in the belief 


of it, by this authority, and who preſerved and pro- 


pagated it in all their ſongs. PyTHacoras took 
it from the Egyptians likewiſe, and from other 


eaſterg nations. The whole italic ſchool, and all 
thoſe of the ionic, who did not prefer their own 


ſpeculations to a matter of fact, and PLaro, the 
famous founder of the academy, followed them. 
None of theſe invented the fact; but all of them 


dreſſed it up and delivered it down i in different 


garbs, according to their different ſyſtems of phi- 

loſophy and religion. Even the Chriſtians, who 
came ſo long afterwards, helped to corrupt this 
tradition, by interpolating the famous verſes, a- 
ſcribed to Oxentvs, which I have for this reaſon, 


among others, conſented to lay aſide ; tho ſtill, if 


we believe theſe verſes were compoſed by OxoA- 


CRITUS, and not by OrpHEvs, they were com- 
poſed at leaſt as early as the age of Pisisrxarus, 


and contain therefore a very antient tradition. 


ab e * — — LS) or 7 


TImcur 
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I Men n 25 the preſervers of this 
tradition, among the Greeks, Linus, Tuanyras, 
and others. I might quote ſeveral Theogonias, 
that, it is ſaid, were writ like that of ArisTEAs 
of the iſland of Proconneſus, or that of Eriment- 
'DEs of the iſland of Crete; all which would have 
ginning of the world had not been eſtabliſhed in 
general belief: but I will mention, particularly, 
that of HzsioD only. He invokes the muſes te 
ſing the divine race of thoſe immortal gods born 
of the earth, of the heavens, and of night, and 
who have been nouriſhed by the falt ſea. He goes 
on to bid them ſing, how the gods and the earth 
were firſt made, with the rivers and the immenſe 
ſea, with the ftars and the heavens, with the gods 
who proceeded from them, and who were the au- 
thors of all good things. The ſame extravagant 
ideas are to be found in Homzx. The ocean was, 
according to him, the original of all things : and 
this notion coincides with that of THares, who 
taught that all things proceeded from water as 
their material principle; by which he meaned, no 
doubt, a certain chaos, wherein all the elements 
were confounded, till they were reduced into or- 
der, that is, till the world began. 


Tux proofs of the univerſality of this tradition, 

muffled up almoſt always in allegories and fables, 

are ſo numerous, that we run more riſk of being 

loſt in the multiplicity of them, than of wanting 
7 SR _ 


| Vere obliged, therefore, either to 
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ABar1s, the ſcythian, had writ concerning 
eternal in the ſyſtem of the druids; and the an- 


viel of ©; © vid ate bathe ad hs 
Perſians, The magi, ſays Diogenes LaEBRTIus, 
taught the generatian of the gods : and by theſe 
of the magji, ſays HzropoTvs, ſung the ſame ge- 


Perſians. 


As poetry perſonified every thing, antient phi- 

loſophy, which was little elſe than poetry, animated 
all the elements ; and every part of corporeal nature 
was filled with inferior divinities : for they ac- 
| knowledged ſome that were ſuperior, and even a 
Supreme Being, who, far from being born of the 
* made it, and was the father of gods and 


: which puts me in mind of a paſſage of Ci- 


„ hs SE 


*« deos alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in reliquas 


* mundi partes ſpargens Deus quali ferebat.” 


Ir would have been very convenient for all the 
atheiſtical philoſophers to have aſſumed the eter- 
nity of the world; but few of them durſt do ſo, in 
oppoſition to this univerſality of tradition. They 
reject this tra- 
dition, or to find ſome way of accounting for the 
exiſtence of our planet, without ſuppoſing a ſelſ- 
an Anpipyes, or architect, the firſt mind of 


ANAXA- 


tient Etrurians had their fables concerning the be- 


neration, in an hymn, at all the ſacrifices of the 
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- Aw&xZacoras. They choſe the laſt, as the moſt 
eafy maſk : and Epicurvs feemed to think his ab- 
furd ſyſtem more likely to prevail, for this very 
| reaſon, becauſe it aſſumed that the world had a 
beginning conformably to tradition. The author 
of the diſſertation I have before me aſſerts that 
all the philoſophers, except the Epicureans, under 
which name he comprehends all the atomic phi- 
loſophers, held that the world was eternal. A paſ- 
ſage in the beginning of the fourth chapter of the 
treatiſe of Censorinus, De die natali, led him 
into this error. What he advances may be proved 
falſe by a deduction of many particulars ; but this 
may be ſaid with truth, that an opinion of the 


eternity of the world grew up or ſpread more af- 


ter Axis rorLER. Even the latter Platonicians took 
part on this head with the Peripatetics. They 
treated their maſter, as St. Jzzom accuſes others, 
and might have been accuſed himſelf, of treating 
the ſcriptures. Whatever new opinions philoſo- 
phers framed, they dragged in the text of their 
maſters to ſupport them: which calls to my mind 
the ings of a Jew and of a ſtoical philoſo- 
pher. PR o found a trinity of divine hypoſtaſes 
in the writings of PL Aro. He adopted the opinion, 
would needs find it in the ſacred writings of his 
fathers, and reconcile the legiſlator of the Jews 
with the founder of the academy. Juſt ſo CLEean- 
urs endeavoured to make the fables of Oxynzvs, 
MusAkzus, HzSsIiop, and Homes, agree with what 
he taught concerning the gods, Ut veterrimi poẽ- 
e rae, \ ph — 
& vide - 


> 
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« yideantur *.” But, after all, nothing can be more 
ſtrongly aſſerted, than the commencement of the 
world is by PraTto; and even ArrsToTLe him- 

ſelf acknowledged that this PO thought 


it generated. 


Ir may ſeem ſtrange, but it ws 
have a right to quote Ar1STOTLE himſelf againſt 
the eternity of the world. He falls ſeverely on the 
philoſophical ſyſtems, that prevailed in his time, 
about the manner in which it began : but he ac- 
knowledges the uniformity of this antient tradition. 
How could he avoid to do ſo? Or how could it 
be otherwiſe, ſince the Greeks, in his time, had 
found it eftabliſhed among all the nations with 
whom they became acquainted either by commerce 

or by war? That happened to them, which has 
happened to us, in much later ages. We have 
puſhed our diicoveries through both hemiſpheres, 
and have found every where the ſame tradition 
eftabliſhed in the belief of mankind. The Chineſe, 
whom I juſt mentioned above, would paſs, like 

the Egyptians of old, for the moſt antient race of 

mankind, and they have traditions and records of 
immenſe antiquity and very ſingular authenticity. 
Now thefe traditions and theſe records agree, in 
one general fact, with all thoſe that have been 
mentioned, the world and mankind had a begin- 
% ning.” Even the name of a firſt man is pre- 
ſerved, and Forty who was the OR H E us of the 
eaſt, precedes a very little their —— If - 


* ®* TorLy De nat. Deor |. i i. 


ve 
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we croſs the South-ſea, and viſit the people of Peru 
or of Mexico, we find the ſame tradition eftabliſhed 
y univerſal conſent, as they received it from their 
The world began, and Pacha Camac 
created it : the fun that enlightens the world now, 
is not eternal; there have been other ſuns before 
this. If we croſs the continent of America and 
to the iſlands, we find the inhabitants of 
them in the ſame belief ; at leaſt we might have 
found them ſo, whilſt they preſerved the primitive 
ſimplicity of their manners, and the traditions of 
their forefathers, and till ſpaniſh avarice and ſpaniſh 
B ace 


Arrzx ſaying ſo much concerning this tradition, 
it is neceſſary, I think, to conſider, more particu- 
| larly, what thoſe principles are, on which reaſon 
determines us to receive general facts that have 


no foundation out of tradition, as we receive the 


moſt authentic hiftorical truths. I have touched 
this ſubject already: but, to treat it with more 
order and clearneſs, let us deſcend into ſome de- 
tradition. Let us conſider what thoſe attributes 
are which the latter wants, and for the want of 
which chis teflimany canner produce hiftarient | 
: for if we find that there is not the 
Le: axatitr of actiden lecmen —— 
and the general facts, ſpoken of here, as there is 
between theſe attributes and every hiſtorical ac- 
count of paſt events; in ſhort, if we find that ſuch 
general facts are not in the caſe of thoſe, in order 
<Y 


—ͤ—ñ—é— — — ic 0 nee 
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to judge of which the rules of hiſtorical criticiſm 
have been eſtabliſhed, it will follow that theſe 
facts may be received for true, as well as any, and 


much better than ſeveral of thoſe that are contained 


in hiſtory, and to the truth of which we aſſent. 


A _—_— circumſtantially related, ought not 


to be received on the faith of tradition; fince 
the leaſt reflection on human nature is fufficient to 


ſnew how unſafely a ſyſtem of facts and circum- 
ſtances can be truſted for it's preſervation to me- 


mory alone, and for it's conveyance to oral report 


alone; how liable it muſt be to all thoſe altera- 
tions, which the weakneſs of the human mind muſt 
cauſe neceſſarily, and which the corruption of the 


human heart will be ſure to ſuggeſt. An event that 


is not circumſtantially, is imperfectly related, not 
only with reſpect to the communication it ſhould 


give, but with reſpect to the means we ſhould have 


to judge of it's probability. The means I ſpeak of 
are thoſe of comparing the different parts of a ſtory 
together, and of examining how well they coincide 


and render the whole conſiſtent. In one caſe, then, 


different circumſtances are to be compared; in the 
other, all the traditions that can be collected on 


the ſame ſubject. Inconſiſtent circumſtances de- 


ſtroy the credit of the ſtory; repugnant traditions, 
that of a general event. But the ſilence of ſome 
hiſtories or of ſome traditions will deſtroy the cre- 


dit of neither, when all thoſe who ſpeak of the 


ſame thing agree. The jewiſh hiſtory has 
ſerved the memory of a babylonian kingdom, 


which 
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which we call the ſecond empire of the Aſſyrians, 
unknown to profane hiſtory and tradition, which 
make mention only of one. That antient monu- 
ment too of Raansts, which GER Axicus went 
to ſee in his voyage into Egypt, and the inſcription 
on it, which contained the names of all the nations 
whom this prince had conquered in Aſia, makes 
no mention of the Aſſyrians among thoſe who be- 
came tributary to the egyptian empire ; as if their 
very name had not been known a century before 
the aera of NaBonassAr ; tho it mentions the Per- 
fians, the Bactrians, and others, who muſt have 
been ſuch to the Aſſyrians, if an aſſyrian empire 
had been eſtabliſhed, as we aſſume, before the aera 
of Napoxnassar. Notwithſtanding this ſilence, 
and the vain efforts of ſcholars to reconcile ſacred 
and profane affyriacs, it would be unreaſonable to 
deny that there was an aſſyrian empire in Afia. 
Upon the whole matter, that © the world had a 
«+ beginning,” is a general fact, even better founded 
than this, there has been an aſſyrian monarchy.” 
Some antient traditions, we have ſeen, do not con - 
cur with others about the latter. But I preſume 
it would be hard to cite any body of antient tra- 
_ ditions, wherein the commencement of the world 
is not directly affirmed, or coaſtantly ſuppoſed. 
There is not even the ſilence of tradition againſt 
it; and as to traditions that deny the fact, there 
3 been, nor could be, any. 


Ir may be thought, and it is true in general, that 
hiſtory has this advantage over tradition. The 
authors 


} 
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authors of authentic hiftory are known; but thoſe 
of tradition, whether authentic or unauthentic, 
are not known. The probability of facts muſt 
diminiſh by length of time, and can be eſtimated, 
at no time, higher than the value of that original 
authority from which it is derived. This advan- 
tage, then, authentic hiſtory has, which no tradition 
can have. The degree of affent, which we give 
to hiſtory, may be ſettled, in ion to the 
number, characters, and circumſtances of the ori- 
ginal witneſſes; the degrees of aſſent to tradition 
cannot be ſo ſettled. Let us fee, therefore, how far 
this difference may be thought to affect the tra- 
dition of the beginning of the world. We ſhall 
find, I think, that we are very liable to be deceived 
in all theſe reſpects which ſhould conſtitute the 
authenticity of hiſtory, and that the difference I 
have obſerved cannot affect, in — ſort, the true 
fact I aſſert. 


Wr are deceived, groſsly, very often about the 
number of witneſſes, two ways. Sometimes by 
applying teſtimonies that have no true relation to 
the things teſtified, and ſometimes by taking dif- 
ferent repetitions of the ſame teſtimony, for diffe- 
rent teſtimonies. Both theſe ways are employed 
with ſucceſs, artfully by ſome; habitually by others; 
and numerous citations improperly brought, and 
careleſsly or ignorantly ſet to account, to increaſe 
the confuſion and to promote the deception. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous, perhaps, than to 
ſee a great part of what we find in profane anti- 

quity 
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guity applied to confirm what we find in ſacred. 
Numerous and aſtoniſhing examples of this kind 
might be brought from all the writers who have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh the authenticity of jewiſh, 
by a ſuppoſed concurrence of profane, traditions, 
But I paſs theſe over. It is full as ridiculous to 
ſee all the antient writers, who have ſpoke of the 
Aſſyrians and Perſians, quoted as ſo many diſtinct 
witneſſes, when they did, for the moſt part, no- 

thing more than copy Cr sI As, firſt, and one ano- 
ther, afterwards. Neither CTE$1as, nor Moss 


himſelf, may deſerve belief in all the particulars 
related by them; but CTzs1as may be reckoned 


as a witneſs the more of ſome general facts, as 
Mosxs may be of ſome others. 


Tua the world had a beginning is a naked 
fact, which neither contains nor implies any thing 
equivocal. It neither leans on the authority of 
one nation, nor of one ſyſtem of traditions, which 
many nations may adopt. Nations, the moſt 
diſtant in place, and the moſt oppoſite in opinions, 
cuſtoms, and manners, concur in affirming it. All 
theſe traditions, therefore, have had different ori- 
ginals, or they all proceed from one original tra- 
dition. If they had different originals, the truth of 
n e in- 
dependent teſtimonies. If they all proceed from 
one original tradition, the truth of the fact is eſta- 
bliſned juſt as well; ſince ſuch a tradition muſt 
have been that of one firſt family or ſociety. As 
it would be abſurd to aſſume that a tradition, which 
= may 


— — — 


— — o—_ 
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may be called that of mankind, could be founded 
originally in any thing elſe than the truth of a fact 


which concerned all mankind, and of which all 


mankind had once had a certain aſſurance; fo it 


would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that a tradition, arifing 
in one family or fociety alone, could ſpread to all 
the corners of the earth, and be received alike by 
nations even unknown to one another, unleſs we 


ſuppoſe this family or ſociety to be that from which 
* 


ſerved, proceeded. EIS 


ment can be cluded. 


As there is a great difference between circum” 
ſtantial relations and general naked facts, fo there 


is, likewiſe, between the tradition I contend for, 


and every other of the ſame kind. That there has 
been an univerſal deluge is a fact, as general and 


as naked as this, the world had a beginning; 
but 1 apprebend, that the tradition of it is not 


ſupported like that of the commencement of the 


world. Has the memory of this event been pre- 


| ſerved among all the antient nations? There are 
men bold enough to ſay fo; but the contrary is 


true. The tradition of Noan's deluge is vouched 
by no other authority than that of Mosks: for 


thoſe nations, which preſerved the memory of fo 


many particular deluges, knew nothing of this 
univerſal deluge ; and yet it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive that the memory of ſuch a cataſtrophe ſhould 
have been known only by one people, and that 
not the moſt antient neither; or, being known to 


all, 
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all, ſhould have been preſerved only in one corner 
of the earth. H this tradition then is liable to ſu- 
ſpicion, for want of a ſufficient number of teſtimo- 
nies, that of the commencement of the world is 
liable to no ſuſpicion ; becauſe it has as many teſti- 
monies as can be expected on the ſuppoſition of 
it's truth. Let us proceed now to conſider the 
veracity and probity of witneſſes, and the diffe- 
rence between hiſtory and tradition on this head. 
Hiſtory to be authentic muſt give us not only the 
means of knowing the number, but of knowing 
the characters, of the witneſſes who vouch for it. 
Tradition in general gives us the means of know- 
ing neither: and the particular tradition we ſpeak 
of here, which is that of nations, not of men, does 
not ſtand in need of the latter. 


— . —— 1 


. 
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Tuts condition of hiſtorical probability is even 
more important than the number of witneſſes; and 
it is by this that we are moſt liable to be deceived. 
There are certain follies which prevail ſometimes 
like epidemical maladies, and infect whole nations 
with their delirium. Such there were, of one ſort, 
among the Egyptians; ſuch there were, of another 
ſort, among the Jews; and the predeſtination to 
univerſal empire may paſs for another, among the 
Romans. But whatever various effects different 
deliriums may produce in different countries, there 
is one which they produce alike in all, the ſpitrit 
of inventing, believing, and propagating lies. ll 
Theſe lies come ſoon to have education and autho- 
rity. on their ſide. It becomes the intereſt of par- 
Vor. V. | bz ticulat 
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ticular men, or of particular ſocieties, to profit of 
the public. credulity : and when they have once 
done fo, their lies produce ſuch effects, under the 
management of bold and artful men, as ſober 
truth never could. Thus Manouzr, to go no 
higher, inſtituted a new religion in the ſeventh 
century of ours, and founded a great empire. 
Manour had intrepidity as well as addreſs: and 
if a miſerable Jew of Afia minor, ſeventy or 
eighty years ago, had not wanted the former, 
we might have ſeen, very poſſibly, at this hour, 
a new ſpiritual and temporal empire eſtabliſhed 
by the adorers of a new Meſſiah. But the courage 
of SaBaTai Stevi, to whom the Jews reſorted 
from all parts, in a firm perſuaſion that he was 
their true Meſſiah, failed him, and he paſſes for 
an impoſtor, merely becauſe he durſt not ftand an 
impalement. Thus not only lies, but whole ſy- 
ſtems of lies, get into hiſtory ; paſs for religious 
truths ; and ſerve to ſupport, by appeals to them 
in after-times, the original fraud. ManouzT was 
obliged to fly from Mecca to Medina by the un- 
believing Arabs. But the Arabs now, and all 
thoſe who have been converted to mahometiſm 
(for it would be falſe to ſay, tho we hear it con- 
tinually faid, that this religion has been propa- 
cated by force alone, and not by perſuaſion) go 
very devoutly in pilgrimage to the place from 
which he was driven; and the time of his Might 
is become their ſacred aera. 


I pwELL the Jonger on this point, becauſe it is 
that 
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that which juſtifies hiſtorical pyrrhoniſm the moſt. 
The antient manner of recording events made it 
eaſy to practiſe all theſe frauds. The prieſts in 
Egypt, in Judea, and elſewhere, were entruſted 
to make and to keep theſe records: and they were 
under a double obligation, if I may ſay fo, for 
ſuch they thought it no doubt, to keep them with 
| greater regard to the ſyſtem of religion, whoſe 
miniſters they were, than to the truth of things. 
They were to keep up the credit of antient lies, 
and to invent as many new ones, as were neceſſary 
to propagate the ſame fraud. By theſe means, and 
on theſe motives, the whole of hiſtory was cor- 
rupted in thoſe nations, as we ſhall eaſily believe 
that it could not fail to be, when we conſider the 
and their mutual influence on one another. Jos 
PHUS, Writing againſt Apr iox, praiſes this manner 
of preſerving the memory of things, in order to 
beſpeak approbation to the practice, which was 
that of his own country. He boaſts much of the 
ſincerity, and even of the inſpiration, if I miſtake 
not, of the jewiſh ſcribes. But good ſenſe, founded 
in experience, will anſwer that they who record 
matters, concerning which they are ſtrongly biaſſed 
by their affections, their paſſions, and their preju- 
dices, and wherein they have directly, or indirectly, 
an immediate and great private intereſt to ſerve by 
Inventing falſhoods, or by diſguiſing truth, are 
never to be received as good witneſſes, unleſs their 
teſtimony be confirmed by collateral and diſinter- 
eſted evidence. That they are not to be 1 
T 2 1 
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as ſuch, on any other terms, we need go no further 
than the Jews themſelves ſor examples. Some of 
their heroes and heroines may be thought juſtly, 
when we conſider the anachroniſms and the blun- 
ders they commit, as fictitious as Au avrs of Gaul, 
and their traditions no more authentic than thoſe 
of — TuxPp -w. 


Tux oncertainty of hiſtory ariſes principally 
from the cauſes here laid down. We are lefs liable 
to be deceived by the concurrence of authors, 
more independent and more indifferent than theſe, 
tho they may not be all of equal credit : becauſe 

when their motives and deſigns are not the ſame, 
when they had no common principle, and when 
they cannot be ſuſpected to have had any concert 
together, nothing but the notoriety of facts can 
make their relations coincide. In ſuch cafes a nice 
examination of the veracity and probity of hiſto- 
rians, when we can make it, is as little neceſſary as 
it is in matters of tradition, where we cannot make 
it. We may ſubſcribe, ar leaſt as reaſonably, to 
the united teſtimony of a great number of tra- 
ditions, whole authors are unknown to us, as we 
may to facts reported by a great number of hiſto- 


rians, tho the authority of forne of theſe would be 
otherwiſe very precarious. 


 ExPERIENCE fhews ſufficiemly that there is no 
falſhood too groſs to be impoſed on any people 

_ civilifed or barbarous, learned or ignorant: but 
we ſhall never conceive that the ſame lie could 
| | C 
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| bg impoſes. on all people 3 becauſe it is impoſſible 
bn email well. cpeagortioned to the intereſt and 
_ deſigns of a prevalent ſociety in every nation. 
What immediate or neceflary relation has the be- 
ginning of the world to the predominant folly of 
the Egyptians, for inſtance or the Chineſe, or to 
the intereſt of the prieſts among the former, and 
any of the ſeveral ſects among the latter? Since 
they believed the world to have had a beginni 


it was very conformable to the folly of theſe two 


| people to inſiſt that they deſcended from the firſt 


men, and were the moſt antient nations of the 
world; but what need had they to aſſume the 
commencement of it? Would they not have flat- 
tered their vanity more to ſay, that it was eter- 
nal, and that their race was co-eternal with it ? 
Once more. What neceſſary relation had the be- 
ginning of the world to the favorite principle of 
the Jews, who believed themſelves a people choſen 
by God out of all the people of the earth ? Could 
the eternity of the world make it lefs likely that 
they deſcended from Sem, or the vocation of 
ABRAHAM more improbable, or deftroy the cre- 
dibility of any fact that flattered their vanity? I 
confeſs, I think not. If it be ſaid, that this nation 
had nobler ideas of the Supreme Being than any 
other; and that it was more conformable to theſe 
ideas to believe that the world was made by God, 
than that it is eternal as well as he; I might deny 
the firſt propoſition, and ſhew that no nation had 
| ſuch mean ideas of the Divinity in many reſpects 


TI as 
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as this. But if I admitted it, for argument's ſake, 
I might afk how this philoſophical opinion could 
be paſſed for a matter of fact on the 
who boaſted ſo much of their own antiquity, by 


a people, who had grown up among them, and 
who had been ſo long their flaves ? If this tradition 


of the beginning of the world had prevailed among, 
the Jews firſt, who were known to few people, and 
deſpiſed by thoſe that knew them, how came it to 
ſpread far and wide, to the utmoſt extremities of 
the eaſt and weſt ? Since I have named the weſt, 
let me mention the Peruvians, and aſk how the 
beginning of the world can be ſaid to have flattered 
the general folly of this people, or the particular 
intereſt of their incas ? They thought their incas 
the children of the ſun. To what purpoſe was it 
to make them believe that Pacyua Camac was a 
being ſuperior to the ſun, and that he created the 
world ? Would it not have been more agreeable to 
the prejudices of the Peruvians, and to the interefts 
of the incas, to have ſuppoſed the world eternal, 
and themſelves the offspring of an eternal father? 


Lizs, that are produced by the p 2mMin: 
is ef mate. cad be the policy aft 
lead them, carry for the moſt part on their fronts, 
if I may ſay fo, the marks of their original: and 
this obſervation will hold in a multitude of inſtances 
that may be brought from hiſtory and tradition, 
both from facts circumſtantially related, and from 
thoſe that are naked, or almoſt naked, of cixcum- 
ſtances. * — 4 


ning 
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ning of the world is not in this caſe. It is relative 
no more to the particular character of one people 
than of another. It favors no more one general 
principle of religion or policy than another. In a 
word, force your imagination as much as you 
Pleaſe, you will find infurmountable diſficulties in 
your way, if you ſuppoſe the fact invented: but 
all theſe difficulties vaniſh when you ſuppoſe it 
true. The univerſal conſent of mankind follows 
naturally and neceſſarily the truth of the fact. The 
antiquity of the tradition is a of the 
antiquity of the world, and the great variety of 
fables, which have been invented about it, is a 
_ circumſtance that accompanies every event that has 
deſcended long in oral tradition, and that has not 
been aſcertained by cotemporary hiſtory, nay, even 
ſome that ſeemed to have been fo aſcertained. 


8 — remains, to be ſpoken of, another con- 
dition of hiſtorical y. which it may be 
ſuppoſed that tradition cannot have, and which we 
have ſeen, in the caſe of numbers, and veracity, or 
probity of witneſſes, that hiſtory itſelf does not al- 
ways furniſh, and for want of which we are often 
impoſed upon by it. This condition is ſo eſſential, 
that neither the numbers nor characters of wit- 
neſſes will conſtitute probability without it. The 
condition I mean is this : that the original authors 
were not only cotemporary but competent witneſſes. 
The examination whether they were ſuch or no 
may be reckoned for another advantage, which 
. Ra 
—_— over 
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over tradition, by what paſſes every day under 
our eyes, when we ſee almoſt every public fact 
related, and even tranſmitted to poſterity, not 


judgments which are made by prejudice or by 
paſſion. What happens now, happened formerly: 


and no ftronger proof of it can be required than 
that which we find in ARRIAX. He had before 


him the memorials of Ax15TomBuLUs and of ProrLt- 
MY, two principal captains that accompanied 
ALEXANDER in all his ex 


hiſtorian was puzzled, ſometimes, by the incon- 
ſiſtency of their relations. 


witneſſes, it may be ſaid, that if hiſtory wants 


it ſometimes, tradition muſt want it always, and 
that tradition, eſpecially, which 1 defend. I 


may be told, and I was told, that if every thing 
elſe, which I have advanced, was admitted, the 
objection, ariſing from the incompetency of wit- 
neſſes, would be ſufficient to refute me. It was 
urged, that whoever were the firſt to ſay there 
had been a monarchy of the Aſſyrians, might 


know the truth of what they ſaid ; but that they, 


who were the firſt to affirm the beginning of the 
world, could not know the truth of what they 


faid, not even on the ſuppoſition that they were 


the firſt of men. This tradition, therefore, is 
that of an opinion, not of a fact. The exiſtence of 


God is a tradition roo; and theiſts, very often, 
appeal to * univerſality of this tradition to prove 
the 


according to truth, but according to the wrong 


peditions; and yet the 


On this head, the competency of original 


Mp4 Sr 


"mM 
P 
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tradition of another; which is a 


and 
than any of the ancient nations could be wit- 


faves them much 
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the truth of an opinion, juſt as you appeal to the 


ſame univerſality to prove a fact. Had you 


proved the fact, you might have drawn from it 
all the arguments that can be drawn to eſtabliſh, 

in belief, the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being. But 
you have amuſed yourſelf with nothing better 
proceeding that 
cannot be juſtified, becauſe we are as able, 
more able, judges. of the opinion, 


neſſes of the fact. As different nations have 
their different follies, there are ſome common to 
all mankind. As there are fictions which favor 
the intereſts and promote the deſigns of thoſe who 
govern in all the countries of the world, the exiſt- 
ence of one ſupreme Being has been acknowledged 


inal ages, and, if you pleaſe to ſay fo, by all people. 


Superſtition took hold, and policy profited, of this 
opinion, under one form or other. Superſtition 
abounds wherever there are men, and ſome kind 
of policy wherever there are ſocieties. Metaphy- 
fical reafonings on the nature and attributes of a 

ſupreme Being may perſuade philoſophers that 


this Being, whom they aſſume to exiſt by the ne- 


ceſſity of his nature, created the world, which 


does not ſeem ſo to exiſt. Naturaliſts, in parti- 


cular, may have adopted eaſily an opinion which 
pains and uſeleſs reſearch. A 
firſt cauſe of infinite wiſdom and power cuts all 
the gordian knots that embarraſs them, and a 

ſingle 
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fingle ſu furniſhes the ſolution of a thou- 
ſand difficulties. All this was urged with much 
vehemence by Damon, and he concluded by 
putting this dilemma. If the opinion of the 
commencement of the world is conformable to 
the knowledge we have of things, and propor- 
tioned to the human underſtanding, as you aſſert, 
there reſults from thence no proof that the fact is 
true, but great reaſon to believe that men might 
aſſume it, without knowing any thing of the 
matter. On the other ſide, if this be not true, 
your univerſal tradition wants the firſt and prin- 
cipal foundation of probability which you have 
laid down. 


I rave put theſe objections, ſuch as were made, 
and ſuch as might have been made to me, in their 
full force. They ſeem plauſible ; let us ſee if they 
are unanſwerable. They will not appear fo, if 1 
can ſhew firſt, that the atheiſt begs the queſtion 
when he aſſumes that, ſuppoſing the world to 
have had a beginning, even the firſt of men could 
not be competent witneſſes, becauſe they could 
not be competent judges, of the truth of the 
fact: ſecondly, if 1 can ſtate fo clearly the di- 
ſtinction to be made between the tradition of an 
opinion, and the tradition of a fact, in our judg- 

ments about them, as to reduce to an abſurdity 
the ſuppoſition, that the tradition we ſpeak of 

is of the firft ſort : and, thirdly, if I can prove, 
by reaſons drawn from the human nature and 
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from general experience, that unleſs the world had 
really had a beginning, the opinion of it's eter- 
nity would have been the opinion of all antiquity, 
and the commencement of it would not have been 
eſtabliſhed in tradition. 


The atheiſt begs the queſtion, 8 
it he advances a fooliſh and arrogant propoſition : 
ſince to be ſure that the firſt men could not be 
witneſſes of the beginning of the world, he muſt 
aſſume that he knows, very exactly, how the world 

we inhabit was framed, if it was framed at all. 
Such inconveniencies happen frequently to thoſe 
who combat truth. They call temerity to their 
aid ; and they affirm, boldly, on precarious con- 
jectures, and when they have heated their own 
imagination, they hope, and not always in vain, to 
ſeduce thoſe of other men. In the defence of the 
truth, we ſhall never be reduced to any ſuch ex- 
tremity. Tho the atheiſt muſt pretend to know 
how the material world was made, and in what 
manner the human race began, in order to deny 
that the firſt men were competent judges and 
witneſſes of both; we pretend to no ſuch know- 
ledge: but nothing leſs than ſuch knowledge can 
juſtify his denial ; whereas the univerſality of the 
tradition juſtifies abundantly our affirmation. We 


map affirm, on the faith of all mankind, that the 


world began, much better than it can be affirmed, 
on the faith of a few precarious, partial, and incon- 
ſiſtent traditions, that there was an — 
Aſſyrians. 


To 
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. To build a world is not ſo eaſy a thing as many 
a ſpeculative architect has imagined. The author 
of the book of Geneſis begins his hiſtory by it; 
and tho we do not ſet to his account the uſe which 
has been made of certain paſſages in his narration, 
yet is it impoſſible to excuſe all the puerile, roman- 
tic, and abſurd circumſtances, which nothing could 
produce but the habit of dealing in trifling tradi- 
tions, and a moſt profound ignorance. It is im- 
poſſible to read what he writ on this ſubject, with- 


out feeling contempt for him as a philoſopher, and 
horror as a divine ; for he is to be conſidered un- 
der both theſe characters, 


Narun al philoſopliy made little progreſs 
among the Greeks and the Romans, and a ſy- 
| tem of the univerſe was very little known by 
them. The eaſtern nations knew it better; but 
among theſe we muſt not reckon that of the Jews. 
It has been ſaid that PrTHACOR AS was a diſciple 
ef the prophet Ezkxkikl, or had ſome other jew- 
iſh maſters. If this idle conjecture were true 
in fact, it would not be true, however, that he 
took from them his mundane ſyſtem. PRLOL Aus, 
who publiſhed his doctrines, had very different no- 
tions of it from thoſe of the Jews, and from 
thoſe of the other Greeks. One would think too, 
that ſome modern aſtronomer had dictated the hy- 
potheſis which PLuTarcn and Diocexss LaZA- 

' F1vs attribute to CLEanTHEs, the Samian. This 
true ſyſtem, which accords lo little with that of 


Mosks, 
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Mos xs, after having been long loſt, was renewed 
in the ſixteenth century by Cop ER Nes, confirmed 
and improved by Garter and Keer x, and fince 
demonſtrated by NewTon. How magnificent a 
ſcene of the univerſe have theſe new diſcoveries 
opened! how much more worthy of the wiſdom, 
the power, and the immenſity of God, than all the 
_ paultry confined ſyſtems of antient PR | 

and of Moss among the reſt! 


Tro we know much more than they did of the 
works of God, yet we know as little as they did 
concerning the production of them. Antiquity had 
other makers of worlds beſides Mos xs. Pl Aro 
was one of thoſe: and if his hypotheſis be no more 
probable than that of the jewiſh legiſlator, it is, 
at leaſt, a little more reverential to the Supreme 
Being. The ſame preſumptuous confidence has 
been ſeen in theſe ages, wherein philoſophers, hav- 
ing greater knowledge, ſnould have had more mo- 
deſty, and have been more ſenſible how ignorant 
we remain, after all the improvements we are ca- 
pable of making. Dzs CAR TES, for inſtance, who 
had much of this preſumption, and employed a 
great deal of artifice to make his hypotheſis paſs 
for real diſcoveries, acknowledged a little more 
need of a God than STraTo avowed. He wanted 
2 God to create matter and to impreſs motion on 
it. But when he had aſſumed thus much, he 
thought himſelf able to proceed without this help, 
and to ſhew how the world was formed, or how 
iverſe might be formed, by the laws of mat- 
ter 
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ter and motion. I told Damon, that I thought 
this philoſopher's ill ſucceſs would hinder him 
from any enterpriſe of the ſame kind; that I ſhould, 
therefore, have ſtill a right to conclude that he 
| begged the queſtion when he aſſerted that it im- 
plied contradiction to ſuppoſe the firſt men capable 
of knowing that the world began; and I deſired 
him further to conſider with me, whether, laying 
this preſumption aſide, we may not aſſume, with- 
out any, that there might have been certain marks, 
by which the firſt men muſt neceſſarily know that 
they were the firſt men, and that the ſyſtem of the 
world began. If we find ſuch marks, and find them 
probable, by their analogy to what we know, it 
will follow, I think, that the beginning of the 
world has ſome proof a poſteriori ; whereas the 
eternity of it can have none of this kind, any more 
than a priori. 


Howzvzs this planet of ours was formed, the 
firſt men could not poſſibly be ſpectators of the 
formation of it. Both men and all other animals 
required an earth to walk on, food to nouriſh them, 
and an atmoſphere to breathe in, and the light 
of the ſun to conduct them. The prior exiſtence 
of the ſun might be neceſſary too on another ac- 
count, antecedently to their creation. This great 
luminary might be neceſſary to the formation, 
as we know that it is to the preſervation, of our 
planet; whether that of che moon were ſo or not, 
and whether the Arcadians were in the right or 


not, when they faid that they were older than this 
— planet. 
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Zur now, tho there could be no human witneſſes 
of the world ariſing out of a chaos, and growing 
into that form and order wherein we ſee it, yet 
the firſt men might know very certainly that this 
ſyſtem of things began to exiſt. As it would be 
ridiculous to affert, like the thuſcan author, whom 
Suvidas mentions but does not name, that God 
employed twelve thouſand years in creating the 
univerſe; ſo is there no neceſſity of believing that 
the ſolar ſyſtem, or even this one planet, was the 
work of ſix days. Such precipitation ſeems not leſs 
repugnant to that general order of nature, which 
God eſtabliſhed and which ſhe obſerves in her pro- 


ductions, than the day of reſt, which Moszs ſfup- 


poſes God to have taken, or which the Jews 
invented to make one of their inſtitutions more 
reſpectable, is repugnant to all the ideas we are 
able to frame of the Divinity. Tho it be con- 
formable to our notions of wiſdom, that every 
thing neceſſary to man was created, when he began 
to exiſt ; yet is there nothing which obliges us to 
believe that mankind began to exiſt 1 in all the parts 
of the world at once. | 


We need put our a to no great efforts, 
to believe that all this might be: and if it might 
be, we may ſuppoſe that it was. We do not, like 
reaſoners a priori, imagine what may have been 
according to our abſtract reaſonings, and ſo con- 
clude from poſſibility to actuality. We proceed 
much more . from actuality to Uu 
ia 
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in a method ſo often, and fo abfurdly, reverſed by 
philoſophers. A more able naturalift would ſuc- 


ceed better in finding thoſe marks by which the 
firſt men might know the commencement of this 
fyſtem. I will mention three or four, which are 
obvious enough, and may ſerve to explain a mat- 
ter that ſeemed. — INT i 
abſolutely eſſential to my argument. ? 


Taz general opinion of all thoſe who have 
_ reaſoned about the creation or formation of the 
world, and that which Mos Es himſelf follows, aſ- 
ſumes that there was originally a chaos or confuſed 
maſs of matter, wherein all the elements or firft 
principles of things, which exift in the material 
ſyſtem, were contained. Whether this maſs was 
created or no, they thought it ſo neceſſary to be 
ſuppoſed, that they could not go on one ſtep, in 
building a world, without it. As ſoon as it is ſup- 
poſed, inftant ardentes Tyrii,” they all go to 
work. Every one ſeparates and diſpoſes theſe ma- 
terials in his own way; the laws of mechaniſm 
are employed, according to the different plans of 
theſe architects, and a world is ſoon made. In 
one of theſe philoſophical romances, publiſhed at 

the end of the laſt century, the ingenious author 
aſſumes that our planet was, till the deluge, in a 
direct ſituation to the ſun; that is to ſay, that it's 
axis was parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, or, in 
other words, that the ecliptic was confounded 
with the equator. Among ſeveral advantages 


which he pretends to draw from this hypetheſis, 
-... 
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the great facility of peopling the world with inha- 
ditants is one. He thinks that animals could not 
have been brought forth, nor have grown up, if 
there had been any variety in the ſeaſons by the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and if theſe children of 
the earth, hatched, as we may ſay, by the ſun, 
had been expoſed, at firſt, to the injuries of the air, 
and to the cold of a winter. Had this author 
been oppoſed by his own tribe alone, and in a 
— theological way, he might have eſcaped pretty 

well; but the natural philoſophers and the ma- 
thematicians roſe up againſt him, and battered 
down his hypotheſis. I enter not into particulars. 
The concluſion drawn from all their arguments 
was this, that the preſent ſituation being more ad- 
vantageous to the earth, in general, than any other, 
we ought to be perſuaded that it is now the ſame 
wherein God placed it originally. But I doubt 
very much whether this concluſion be undeniable. 
The Supreme Being proportions always his means 
to his ends, and may therefore employ different 
means when different ends are to be attained. Let 
it be that the preſent obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which is of twenty-three degrees and twenty-nine 
minutes, may be in the preſent ſtate of the world 
the moſt advantageous. Nothing hinders us from 
aſſuming that another obliquity, or no obliquity + 
at all, might be more advantageous when the 
preſent ſyſtem of things began. If that of the 
Chevalier dz LovuviLLE be true, this obliquity was 


of about forty-five degrees one hundred and thirty 
Vol. V. U thou- 
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thouſand years ago. On the compariſon of which 
two obliquities I ſhall leave philoſophers and mg- 

OO ˙ »» EY IE. 


Wear it is to _ purpoſe to obſerve is, that 
no proof will ariſe, from all they can ſay, to 
convince us that the preſent was the original ficu- 
ation of the world to the ſun. Infinite wiſdom 
does not change the means, as divines would 
ſometimes make us believe that he does at leaſt 
in the economy of the moral ſyſtem, when the 
ends are the ſame. Nay, the ſame means ſerve often 
to accompliſh different ends. But when the ends 
are ſo different, that the means of accompliſhing 
one imply contradiction with the means of ac- 
compliſhing another, we may ſay, very aſſuredly, 
that infinite wiſdom changes the means: and, 
therefore, if the means of preſerving the material 
and animal world are different from thoſe which 
were neceſſary to the beginning of both, the pre- 
| ſent poſition of the earth may very well be thought 
not to have been the firſt. If alternate 
and generations are become neceſſary, and if the 
former produce the latter, it could not be fo from 
the firſt. The firſt was certainly very different 
from thoſe which we obſerve. Corruption could 
not then be neceſſary to generation. If a greater 
degree of heat was ſo for ſome productions, that 
greater degree is to be found in Buznert's hypo- 
| theſis. If lels, and very different degrees were 


neceflary, theſe different * are to be found 


4 
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the equator: ; this pridation, by wth different 
climates are formed, might be neceffary for dif- 
ferent productions to a certain diftance from that 
enmate where the ſun was always in the zenith. 
As there were no variations in thefe different cli- 
mates, but each enjoyed a particular and uniform 
ſeaſon, the animals and plants of each were 
nouriſhed and carried to the perfection of their 
e 

and in a manner ſuitable to their 
narre and 0 hat of her cat 


Waꝛxsr it fared thus with one part of the world, 
the other parts were in a very different ſtate, ac- 
cording to this hypotheſis. But, far from finding 
any thing here, that may ſeem repugnant to the 
wiſdom of the archite&, this wiſdom ſeems more 
fully diſplayed than in the hypotheſis of Mosks 
or of PLaTo, and this order to have much more 
analogy with the order of nature which we ſee 
eſtabliſhed. Theſe different climates appear like 
ſo many different matrices or wombs, impregnated 
with the original ſeeds of things, and wherein the 
firſt productions were formed by the inconceivable. 
energy of divine power. In other climates, more 
diſtant from the equator, where the influence of 
the ſun, the firſt of ſecond cauſes employed ia 
theſe generations, was gradually leſs felt, the great 
work of the creation might advance more ſlowly. 
In climates ſtill more diſtant, this influence might 
become too weak to produce any conſiderable ef- 


Us. N fects, 
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fects, and the great work might proceed ſtill more 
ſlowly, or not at all. Then, perhaps, the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic might begin, by flow de- 
grees, without cauſing any diſorder in the climates 
already inhabited. The firſt ſituation of the 
world to the ſun having had it's effect, another 
ſituation might become neceſſary for two purpoſes, 
to render thoſe climates, where the ſun was al- 
ways in the zenith, more temperate; to carry 
the generations of animals and of the fruits of 
the earth forward on both ſides to the north and to 
the ſouth ; to give a greater degree of heat where 
a greater was ſtill wanted, and to give ſome 
where there was none at all. 


Wr may believe that this obliquity of the 
ecliptic aroſe much faſter, than the chevalier oz 
LovuviLLE afſumed it to decreaſe. A minute in 
one hundred years is too little. Let us ſuppoſe, 
on the prerogative of hypotheſes, a degree, and 
even more, if you think fit. In this manner, 
thoſe parts of the world, which were exceſſively 
heated, cooled; and thoſe which were frozen by 
cold, heated gradually. Thus a ſyſtem of final 
cauſes became, it may be, complete; and the 
earth, having paſſed through the piſtons which 
were of all poſſible poſitions the moſt p to 
create, might ſtop at that which is ſaid to be of 


all others the moſt proper to preſerve. 


Ir the learned maſter of the charter-houſe, and 
the able ſcotch mathematician, who writ againſt 
him, 


. 
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him, were ſtill alive, I ſhould expect that they 
would think themſelves under ſome obligation to 
me for having endeavoured to compromiſe mat- 

ters between them, and to unite, in one ſcheme, 
their contrary opinions. But ſince I cannot have 
this advantage, I muſt content myſelf with the in- 
ward ſatisfaction I feel in contemplating this 
plauſible notion, which I have advanced on 
grounds as good as many of thoſe, that are not 
deemed paradoxical either by divines or philoſo- 


|  phers, have beeneſtabliſhed. They are poſlible, 


no doubt; and, I preſume, they will never be 
demonſtrated falſe, nor any other ways of account- 
ing for the ſame things, true. It is not however 
quite neceſſary to my purpoſe ; for whatever cir- 
cle our planet deſcribed when her courſe round 
the ſun began, we muſt be perſuaded that the 
ſurface of it was warmed and cheriſhed enough 
by the rays of the central ſun to promote genera- 
tion and vegetation, for which it was already pre- 
pared. If the preſent obliquity of the ecliptic 
prevailed then, the torrid, the temperate, and 
the frozen zones, as we call them, might be ca- 
pable of the various productions proper to them; 
or we may aſſume, very conſiſtently, that coun- 
tries more diſtant received, from thoſe that were 
nearer the ſun, ſuch animals and ſuch plants as 
their climates were fit to preſerve, tho not fit to 
generate. In ſhort, we need not apprehend the 
want of heat, even on the received hypotheſis. 
The ſun, much older probably than our world, 
and who has, certainly, grown older ever ſince, 


U 3 may 
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may have loſt much of the force and 


which he had in thoſe primeval days. Nay 
more; aſtronomers and natural philoſophers 


agree, I think, about that al expence 
which all the ſuns of the univerſe are at, to en- 
lighten, to warm, and nouriſh their ſeveral ſy- 
ſtems; of which expence we muſt believe that 
our ſun has his ſhare. They aſſume indeed that 


the atmoſpheres of theſe ſuns compreſs ſo ſtrongly 
the exhalations that riſe from them, and drive 
them back with ſo much force and ſo much econo- 
my, not ſuffering any more than are abſolutely 
neceſſary to paſs, that theſe ſprings of light and 
heat cannot be exhauſted, nor ſuffer any great di- 
minution, in thouſands of years. But thouſands 
of years, and God alone knows how many, are 
elapſed ſince our ſun was firſt lighted up, and he 
may have therefore ſuffered ſome diminution. 


Trzst hypothetical reaſonings, and others to 
the ſame purpoſe, may be, I think, maintained, 
whether. we ſuppoſe this obliquity of the ecliptic 
to have been decreaſing or increaſing : for the de- 
creaſe of ſome minutes in a century, during a 
| ſpace of time even as long as that which the 
Egyptians imagined, will not be found inconſiſtent 
with our hypotheſis. Our hypotheſis wants to 
acts with much ſimplicity and uniformity, acted 
much in the ſame manner after her firft produc- 
tions, in thoſe of animals for inftance: and if 
this be granted, it will follow, evidently, that 
the 
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the firſt men were competent witneſſes of the firſt 
propagations of the animal kind ; which would 
be of itſelf a ſufficient proof that they were ſuch 
of the beginning of the world. 


Narunk has every where fixed certain ſeaſons, 
at which all, or the greateſt part, of them propa- 
gate their ſeveral ſpecies, whilſt man enjoys the 
noble prerogative of doing the ſame all the year 
round. Homini maxime coitus temporibus 
omnibus opportunus eft.” It is AgisTorTLE 
who ſays this. But then this prerogative extends 
no further: and a term is fixed to man, as it is 
to the ſpecies of all other animals for the bearing 
their fruit. The philoſopher I have cited de- 
ſcends into a particular account of theſe different 
terms, in the fifth book of his Hiſtory of ani- 


mals: and as we know that men are nine months 


in their mothers bellies, he aſſures that the camel 
is twelve. Theſe animals then, and all thoſe who 
require a longer term than that of nine months, 
appeared later even than the ſecond generation of 
human creatures in the ordinary manner that it 
has been carried on from the firſt generation down- 
wards. Men were by conſequence witneſſes of 
the firſt propagations of animals. The ſame pro- 
poſition will hold, if we ſuppoſe them generated 
' faſter and ſooner in the courſe of theſe generations, 
or even primevally : for, if man, for example, 
was but three days, or three hours, in forming 
out of the earth, and in receiving the breath of 
life, it will follow, by a very fair analogy, that 
| U 4 — 
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the ſame operations took up four days or four 


hours for the formation of a camel, and eight for 
that of an elephant. 


I m1cuT expect to hear, upon this occaſion, 
many common-place notions advanced, to ſhew 
more time required, in the of nature, to 
form this animal after the image of God, than all 
the others, ſo vaſtly inferior to him in figure and 
compoſition. But "theſe perſons ought to reflect, 
that how diſtant ſoever animal may be from ani- 
mal, relatively to our notions of perfection and im- 
perfection, there can be no difference in the di- 
ſtance between any of them and God, who or- 
dered this proceſs of nature for reaſons that we do 
not know, but certainly without regard to that di- 

onity of nature which we imagine. The creation 
of a man or of an angel, in the works of God, 
is not more conſiderable than the creation of the 
meaneſt inſe, nor requires that the divine energy 
ſhould be exerted in a longer and more operoſe 
proceſs of nature. 


Bur if it is probable that the firſt men might 
ſee the commencement of thoſe ſpecies of ani- 
mals, whoſe formation required longer time than 
their own, it is not impoſſible, neither, that they 
might ſee the commencement of thoſe ſpecies, 
whoſe formation required a leſs time. We may 
very eaſily imagine that the creation had two ſorts 
of progreſſion, as the world has two forts of mo- 
tion. Nature might follow ſuch an order, as we 


have 
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have mentioned, in every climate; but ſhe might 
follo a certain general order, likewiſe, in all cli- 
mates alike. As more time was neceſſary for the 
production of one animal than another, in the 
fame climate; ſo more time might be n to 
bring the ſame animal up to the perfection of his 
nature in one climate than in another. As the 
hare might begin to run and the ſheep to feed be- 
fore either man, or camel, or elephant, was ſuffi- 
ciently formed to anſwer the ends of his creation; 
ſo the creation, in general, might be far advanced, 
or even completed, in ſome climates, before it 
was ſo in others. The ſeeds, or firſt principles, 
of animal life might have more or leſs force and 
vigor, according to the different influences of the 
ſun, tho they were ſcattered every where alike. 
The firſt men, therefore, who might ſee no more 
than the laſt acts, if J may ſay ſo, of this great 
drama in the countries where they themſelves 
aroſe, might ſee the very firſt acts wherein ani- 
mals were brought on the ſtage, in other coun- 
tries. They might be ſpectators at twice, and in 
a reverſed order, of the whole piece. 


CrEaT1on finiſhed, propagation began, and 
the ſame inſtin& urged the two ſexes to the ſame 
act. Inſtinct urged them to it firſt; a ſenſe of 
_ pleaſure recalled them to it afterwards : and the 
multiplication of their ſpecies was not a motive, 
probably, to theſe conjunctions. The revolution 
of ſome months ſhewed them the conſequences of 
it; and the revolution of ſome years ſhewed 
them 
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them that they and their offspring were born to 
die. Let us put ourſelves, for a moment, in the 
place of the firſt men. Could they doubt that 
they were ſuch? Could they doubt that all the 
other animals they ſaw, were the firſt of their 
kinds likewiſe? Could they fail to tranſmit to 
their poſterity this tradition, the world had a 
„ beginning?” He, who has a great mind to 
cavil, may ſay that they did not know, by theſe 
marks, that the material world began; they only 
knew that the animal inhabitants of it began then 
to exiſt. But if the firſt men could not be wit- 
neſſes of their own creation, they might be ſuch 
of the creation of other animals, as much as of 
the p of their own, and of every other 
ſpecies: fo that, it they knew certainly that the 
animal world began, I do not ſee what the atheift 
will gain by aſſuming that they were ignorant of 
the beginning of the material world. A God was 
neceſſary for one as much as for the other : and if 
tradition affirmed nothing more than the firſt, it 
would ſerve equally well to refute the atheiſt, Who 
denies the exiſtence of any ſuch Being. Was it 
neceſſary to diſcover this great truth that they 
ſhould reaſon logically, and tranſmit to poſterity 
an opinion only? But in all cafes they might 
know by other marks, ſufficient to awaken the 
attention of a Samojede or to inform an Hot- 
tentot, that the whole ſyſtem then began. The 
kes of theſe men were, probably, much longer 
than ours; and if you compare what they muſt 
have ken in their youth, with what they muſt 


have 
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| have obſerved in their old age, you will find that 
the experience of their whole lives was one con- 
tinued proof to them, that they lived in the firft 
age of the material worid. Obſerve it in one 
inftance. The earth, out of which they had been 
created, furniſhed what was neceſſary for their 
ſubliſtence. 


per fe deat aa ave; 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fragra, legebant, &c. 


Theſe were the ſpontaneous gifts of nature; and 
men had no ſhare, at firſt, in the production or 
improvement of them. They learned in time 
to do both, to ſow corn, and to make bread. 
Trees grew up; and as they grew, they furniſhed a 
better retreat to birds, and a better ſhade to men. 
An old oak became at length, to them, a new 


I it was not time to finiſh this article, I might 
eaſily ſhew, in a multitude of other inſtances, 
that the firſt men muſt neceſſarily know that they 
were cotemporaries with the material world, and 
ſaw the beginning of a new order of things. But 
after wandering, in complaiſance to the atheiſt, 
in the ſpaces of imagination, and to ſhew him 
that altho neither the firſt nor the laſt of men 
were able to diſcover how the world was made, 
yet the firſt might know by ſufficient experience, 
and the laſt by ſufficient teſtimony, that it had a 

beginning; 


8 
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beginning; let us return into the cloſer precincts 
of reaſon, and finiſh this article, as Mr. Huycexs 
finiſhes his conjectures about the planetary world. 
After ſpeaking of the abſurdities contained in the 
2— of Des Cakrzs, he adds, mihi ma- 

« enum quid conſecuti videbimur fi, quemadmo- 
dum ſeſe habeant res, quae in natura exiſtunt, 
« intellexerimus, a quo longiſſime etiam nunc 
4 abſumus. Quomodo autem quaeque effectae 


<« fuerint, quodque ſint eſſe coeperint, id nequa- 


«© quam humano ingenio excogitari, aut conjec- 


* turis attingi, poſſe,” this philoſopher aſſerts 
with great reaſon. Experimental philoſophy has 
made great progreſs already, in diſcovering to us 


the things and the order of nature. Where it 
cContinues to be cultivated it will continue, doubt- 
leſs, to diſcover more: and after all, human 


nay, even beyond the boldeſt conjectures we can 
make. 


Bor now, having ſhewn the atheiſt, ex abun- 


dantia, how the firſt men might have certain- 
ty of knowledge concerning the beginning of the 
world, and were therefore authentic witneſſes 


of the truth of this fact, and authentic authors 
of the tradition, it is time to ſhew that, withour 


entering into ſuch conſiderations, we muſt allow 
this tradition to be a tradition of fact, and not of 
opinion. This is the ſecond of thoſe articles that 
we propoſed to examine in anſwer to the atheiſt's 
objections. 


„ rr 


knowledge will ſtop far ſnort of human curioſity; 
for this goes beyond our means of knowledge, 


/ 
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objections. There muſt be ſome certain princi- 
ples and fome certain rule to diſtinguiſh between 
| theſe two ſorts of tradition, as the atheiſt ſeems 
to allow, when he diſtinguiſhes one from the 
other. Now theſe principles are not, I think, 
hard to find ; and the rule that reſults from them 
is Gmple and plain. 


Counon ſenſe requires that every thing pro- 
poſed to the underſtanding ſhould be accompa- 
nied with ſuch proofs as the nature of it can fur- 
niſh. He who requires more, is guilty of abſur- 
dity. He who requires leſs, of raſhneſs. As 
the nature of the propoſition decides what proofs 

are exigible and what not, ſo the kind of proof 
determines the claſs into which the propoſition is 
to be ranged. He, for inſtance, who affirms 
that there is a God, advances a propoſition which 
is an object of demonſtrative knowledge alone, 
and a demonſtration is required from him. If he 
makes the demonſtration, we are obliged to own 
that we know there is a God, and the propoſt- 
tion becomes a judgment of nature, not merely 
an opinion, according to the diſtinction made 
ſomewhere in TuLLy ; tho demonſtrations are 
ſometimes called opinions, as opinions are often 
called demonſtrations. If, by his fault or by 
ours, we have not a clear perception of the 
ideas or of the connection of them which form 
this demonſtration, or if, without troubling our- 
ſelves to follow it, we receive the propoſition for 
true on the authority of others, it is, indeed, 
opinion, 


A 
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opinion, not knowledge in us. But whether we 
receive it, or whether we reject it, we can neither 
require nor employ, with propriety, any other 
proofs than thoſe which are conformable to the 
nature of the propoſition. Tradition is not one 
of them. It may prove that men have generally 
believed a God, but it cannot prove that ſuch a 
Being exiſts. Nothing can be more trifling, there- 
fore, than to inſiſt, as theiſts are apt to do, on 
this proof, as if the opinion proved I the faft; as as 
if all men had been alike capable of the demon- 
ſtration; or, as if the demonſtration was not ne- 
ceflary to eftabliſh the truth of the opinion. De- 
monſtration, indeed, is not neceſſary on the hy- 
potheſis, that all men have an innate idea f 
God. But this hypotheſis has been, I think, 
long exploded. I do not remember, at leaft, to 
have heard it maintained by more than one arch- 


biſhop, two or three ignorant monks, and as many 
devout ladies. 


As wack as I am convinced of the exiſtence of 
a ſupreme all-perfe&t Being, as ſeriouſly as I 
adore his majeſty, bleſs his goodneſs, and reſign 
myſelf chearfully to his providence, I ſhould be 
ſorry to reſt my conviction on the authority of 

any man, or of all mankind: fince authority 
cannot be, and demonſtration is, the ſole proper 
proof in this caſe. Should I quote to the atheiſt, 
a SuPHIs, an AMENOPHIS, an Orus, or any of 
thoſe pretended contemplators of divinity, he 
would laugh at me with reaſon ; tho he might al- 


low, 
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lor, at the ſame time, that theſe ſeers, who ac- 
knowledged inferior beings, beings little raiſed 
above humanity, were infinitely lefs abſurd than 
thoſe who had the front to aſſert that they ſaw 
the inviſible God, and converſed familiarly with 
him. The demonſtration of his exiſtence ariſes 
from ſenſitive knowledge; ſince it is a poſteriori 
only that we can prove the firſt cauſe to be an in- 
telligent cauſe : but he is not for that an object of 
ſenſitive knowledge. This propoſition, there- 
fore, there is a God,” which becomes a judg- 
ment of nature, an object of demonſtrative know- 
ledge to every one who can make the demonſtra- 
tion, or underſtand it when it is made, comes 
down as an opinion only in tradition, and can 
| paſs for nothing better on that authority. 


Is this now the caſe of that propoſition which 

affirms the beginning of the world? Reaſon 
alone can authoriſe the firſt, and when I ſubſcribe 
to the truth of it, I do this without any regard to 
tradition. All that tradition tells me 1s, that 
men made the ſame judgment four or five thou- 
ſand years ago. If it told me that they made a 
contrary judgment, and believed the world eter- 
nal, I ſhould make ſtill the fame on a ſubject con- 
cerning which we of this age are as competent 
judges, as the men who lived at any time before 
us. This propoſition, © the world had a begin- 
* ning,” affirms a fact long ago paſt, and which 
can, therefore, be received for true on no other 
authority than that of men who lived long ago, 

e and 
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and at, or near the time when this event happened. 
I conſult my reaſon, indeed, to examine whether- 
the fact implies contradiction; no more: und 
when I find that it does not, I receive it ſor true, 
on the faith of human teſtimony, which is the 
proper proof to me of every fact whereof I have 
not been myſelf a witneſs, and without any regard 
to the ſuppoſed conformity of it to the general 


ideas of mankind. This ſuppoſed conformity, 


if it be real, will add nothing to the probability of 
the fact, as a . will take none away. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more trifling than the 
cavil made by the atheiſt, when he objects that 
the more probable this tradition is, the more rea- 
ſon we have to take it for an univerſal tradition of 
opinion, not of fact. The cavil is not only 
trifling, but to the laſt degree abſurd; for on this 
principle it will follow that the more probable 
a fact is, the leſs reaſon we have to receive it, as 
a true fact, on hiſtorical or traditional authority. 
I conſult my reaſon and my experience to diſcover 
whether the fact, I am told, may have happened 
poſſibly, and then I conſult hiſtory and tradition 
to diſcover whether it has happened actually. 
But, according to Damon's logic, the more my 
reaſon and my experience ſhew me the firſt, the 
more reaſon I have to believe that hiſtory and tra- 
dition record, in every ſuch cafe, an antient opi- 
nion, not an antient fact. 


Bor it is time that 1 ſhould haſten to a conclu- 
ſion, by ſnewing 2, in the laſt place, that if the 
| world | 
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world. had not really had a beginning, the opinion 
of is s eternity would have been the general opinion 
ot antiquity ; and the commencement of it would 
not have been tranſmitted by tradition, either as 
a fact, or, perhaps, as an opinion. Tho men 
might, in all ages, demonſtrate the exiſtence of 
God, they could not demonſtrate alike, in any 
age, the commencement of the world: and, ac- 
cordingly, we ſee that ſome philoſophers, who be- 
1 a firſt intelligent 


cauſe, a Supreme Being, held, at the ſame time, 
that the world was eternal; far from being in- 


duced by their theiſm to believe it had a com- 
mencement. Others were, I doubt not, con- 
firmed in the opinion that there was a God, or 
even led to believe it, and to ſeek the demonſtra- 
tion of it, by the proofs they had of this fact, 
in time. It is much 
probable that the received fact gave occa- 
ſion to, or fortified, the opinion, than that the 
opinion determined them to aſſume the fact. 


the world had a 
more 


Taz atheiſt, who looks on both to be nothing 
more than traditional will be in. 
different which of them paſſes for the fixſt. He 
blends them ; and attributes that of 
God's exiſtence to the ſuperſtition of mankind, 
and to the policy of legiſlators. It might ſeem 
hard to attribute that of the beginning of the 
world to the ſame principles, fince it ſeems to 
have little or no relation to them. He contents 
himſelf therefore, at leaſt Damox did ſo with me, 
to inſiſt that philoſophers might eaſily fall into an 
Vor. v. X opinion, 
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opinion, which ſaved them much trouble in ac- 
counting, for the original of things, by the ſuppo- 
fition of an eternal Being, infinitely : wiſe and 
powerful. But the atheiſt would do well to con- 
lider, that this ſeeming ſolution of a difficulty 
implies a very real abſurdity, for it implies that 
there were philoſophers as ſoon as there were men. 
He would do well to conſider, further, that when 
there were phil „ thoſe, who admitted the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being, were not the leſs curi- 
ous in their reſearches of the mechanical cauſes 
of all the phaenomena. In ſhort, he would do 
well to conſider that theſe philoſophers would 
have cut the gordian knots of all their difficulties 
by aſſuming the eternity of the world much 
more eaſily, than they could untie them by 
aſſuming that a Being infinitely wife and power- 

ful had made it. They might have ſaid, in 
this caſe, once for all, things have been eter- 
nally as they are: to what purpoſe ſhould we 
leek the original and eſſential cauſes of that which 
never began? Ss 


Bor further, if we paſs over the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing that there were philoſophers as ſoon as 
there were men, or the improbability of this ſup- 
poſition, that the commencement of the world 
was not believed till philoſophers taught it; 1 
would ſtill aſk, and the atheiſt would be puzzled 
to tell me, how the belief of the commencement 
of the world could be eftabliſhed, not only where 
philoſophy and ſcience floriſhed ; but even uni- 
verſally, among nations who had no communica- 

2 5 tion 
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tion with theſe, and who were, themſelves, the 


leaſt civiliſed and the moſt ignorant? If it be 
ſaid that, unciviliſed and ignorant as they were, 
this opinion might ariſe and ſpread among them, 
becauſe it was agreeable to their general notions, 
and analogous to what daily experience ſhewed 
them, in innumerable inſtances, as well as to 
what they themſelves were able to do; I muſt 


aſſert, on the contrary, this opinion was repug - 


nant to the natural character of the human mind, 


to what we may feel in ourſelves, and obſerve in 


all other men. All men are, in one reſpect, diſci- 
ples of PROrAGORAS. Uninſtructed nature 
teaches them, like him, that man is the meaſure 


of all things; that our ſenſations communicate 


certain knowledge; that every thing is what it 
appears to us to be; and that the things which 
do not appear to us, are not. He who ſees no 
inequality between two objects, affirms that they 
are equal: and we judge naturally of the reality 
of all objects by the perceptions we have of them. 
Antient aſtronomers believed the ftars to be im- 
moveably fixed in a folid firmament, and never 
ſuf 


from it. The fea was thought to have no bounds, 
becauſe the bounds of it were unknown ; and the 
celeſtial bodies to be incorruptible, becauſe no 
chan 


roſes in FonTENELLE. A compariſon taken from 


thoſe inſects who live one day only, would have 


been more to his purpoſe ; but roſes were more 
| 2 3h 155 worthy 


pected them to incline to the pole, or to decline 


changes were diſcerned in them. Philoſophers 
reaſon often, and the vulgar always, like the 
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worthy than inſects to be offered to the marchioneſs, 
and ſuch a phi as FONTENELLE might 
diſpenſe with ſome want of preciſion in favor of 
his gallantry. Such, as I have deſcribed it, is the 
natural character of the human mind. It infects 
all our judgments, moral as well as phyſical, 
till we learn to correct it by experience and a long 
courſe of reflection. This the unciviliſed igno- 
rant people we ſpeak of, could not do; and it 
was, therefore, agreeable to the general _— 
tion of their minds, to believe that things had 
been always ſuch as they ſaw them to be. 


Tunis muſt have been univerſally the caſe, 1 
think, in countries where the natural, unimproved 
character of the human mind prevailed alone. 


In thoſe which philoſophy began to enlighten, 


_ ſome 


might doubt of this eternity; but ſome 
other philoſophers, and the people in general, 
would continue to believe it. From whence can 
we imagine that they ſhould derive a contrary 
opinion? Their experience ſhewed them, in- 


deed, generation and corruption ; that particular 


things began, 


and then ceaſed to be; but they 


| ſaw, on the whole, an uniform ſeries of the ſame 


revolutions of things ; their ideas were conform- 


able to the experience which framed them, and 
the eternity of the world was conformable to 


theſe ideas. Such conſiderations may ſerve to 
ſhew what I have advanced, that the eternity of 


the world might have been the univerſal tradition, 
but that the commencement of it could not have 


been 
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been ſo, if it had not commenced, and men had 
not known that it had. On this hypotheſis, all 
2 — of it follow naturally. One 
5 is, that, ſince the world and man- 
kind began in time, the tradition of this begin- 


ning ſhould be a little more or a little leſs obſcure - 
ly. but univerſally, known: and this conſequence 


has followed. Another conſequence is, that men, 
who believed the world to have been created, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, or that the confuſed 
matter of a chaos was reduced into a mundane 
ſyſtem, muſt have believed that this 


ſyſtem was produced by ſome an wnkaven 


to them, and ſuperior to itſelf ; for they could 
not fail to perceive, on the firſt notices of ſenſe, 
and the firſt eſſays of reaſon, that the idea of an 


cauſe : this conſc 


itſelf, exiſted, yet another confequence of this 
great event, and of the ſurpriſe, i 
and i 
doubt and uncertainty concerning the firſt cauſe : 
and this likewiſe followed. CupworTH has en- 
deavoured to prove, 
incline to think, that the unity of a firſt intelligent 
cauſe was the original belief of mankind. But 
if it was ſo, a belief ſoon ſucceeded that gods, 
coadjutors to the firſt in making and governing 
the world, as wellas inferior gods and men, and 
the whole material world, proceeded from this 

X 3 | eternal 


effect included neceſſarily in it the idea of a 
equence followed likewiſe. Once 
more, altho the firſt men could doubt no more 
that ſome cauſe of the world, than that the world 


ignorance of mankind, muſt have been moch 


many have thought, and I 
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eternal ſource of all exiſtence. I need not enu- 
merat: any of thoſe various hypotheſes that aroſe 


from ſuch abſurd notions. Many of them have 
continued to this day, and are held even by chri- 
ſtians, whom revelation as well as reaſon enlight- 
ens. The tradition of the fact, that the — 
began, and that of the opinion, that God is, have 
come down to us, tho not entirely without oppo- 
ſition, from the moſt early ages. But the man- 
ner of God's being, and of his working in the 


_ creation, and government of the world, have been 


matters of diſpute in all ages, ever baer preſump- 
tuous mortals affected to deſcend into particulars, 
to know any thing at all of one, or any thing 


more of the other, than that he is ſelf-exiſtent and 


all-perfeft, and that his will, relatively to his 


human creatures, is revealed to them in the con- 


Bitution of * 


To conclude. I am far from refting the 4 


of God's exiſtence on the authority of this tradi- 
tion, that the world began. I know that we are 
able to demonſtrate this fundamental truth of all 

religion, whether it began or no. But ſince we 
cannot reject this tradition without renouncing 
almoſt all we know; and ſince it leads men to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, by a proof levelled 
to the meaneſt underſtanding, I think we ought 


to infiſt upon it. I am the more confirmed in 


thinking fo by the effect it had in the diſpute of 
which J have given you ſome account. Dao 
was embarraſſed by it ſo much, that he had re- 

courſe 
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courſe at laſt to the wild hypotheſis of DR Mocki- 
Tus and Epicusvs, if we really know what that 
of the former was. This h 


ypotheſis is an abyſs 
of abſurdity. In that I left him, pitying from 


| blindneſs and his obſtinacy ; the blindneſs of one 


who ſees ſo clearly, and the obſtinacy of one who 


hows is unarh canter on ether ootaliens. 


the bottom of my heart, for I love the man, his 
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cou from reading, in Bax BEVYRAC's tranſla- 


| tion of T1LLoTson's ſermons, the diſcourſe you 
mentioned on a late occaſion : and the effect of it 
has been to confirm me in this opinion, that the 


theiſt is a much more formidable enemy to the 


atheiſt, than the divine. The former takes all the 
real advantages againſt a common adverſary, which 
the latter has it in his power to take; but he gives 
none againſt himſelf, as the latter is forced to do. 
When the divine writes or diſputes on any ſubject, 
relative to his profeſſion, he is always embarraſſed 
by his theological ſyſtem : whether his mind be 
ſo, or not, his tongue and his pen cannot be other- 
wiſe. A theift is under no conſtraint of this kind. 
He may ſpeak the truth, ſuch as it appears to him, 
— tho it appears the ſame to mu 
mu 


$ 
„ 
! 
| 
5 
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muſt be ſilent. The theiſt may be ſilent, by regards 
of 


prudence, when the divine is obliged to ſpeak 
by the obligation of his profeſſion, and to maintain 


what he cannot defend, as well as what he can: 
and thus, if he impoſes on ſome, he expoſes him- 
ſelf to the attacks of others. When the theiſt has 
demonſtrated the exiſtence of a ſupreme, all-per- 
ſect Being, and the moral obligations of his ra. 
tional creatures, he ſtops where the means of human 
knowledge ſtop, and makes no vain and preſumptu- 
ous efforts to go beyond them, by the help of reaſon 
or revelation. Juſt ſo, when he has proved that the 
world had a beginning, on foundations of the higheſt 
probability tradition can give, he ſtops ſhort like- 
wiſe; becauſe, in the nature of things, we can have 
no other proof of the fact. Not fo the divine. His 
drags him on. He attempts, moft abſurdly, 
to ſupport, in the firſt caſe, a demonſtrated truth 
by falfe arguments; and, in the ſecond, to make 
tradition vouch for more than any receivable tra- 
dition does or can vouch. The archbiſhop himſelf 
| ſeems ſenfible of this in one place: for having aſ- 
ſerted the univerſal aſſent of mankind to this great 
truth, that there is a God, and having aſcribed 
the univerſality of this affent to the nature of the 
human mind, on which God has impreſſed an in- 

nate idea of himſelf, he tries to evade the _ 
dy adding, © or which (that is the human mind) is 
6 ſo diſpoſed, that men may diſcover, by the due 
© uſe of it's faculties, the exiſtence of God.“ He 
endeavours to evade the theological abſurdity, 
which he could not maintain; but he endeavours 
I Ee 17 
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it in vain: for it is evidently falſe that the two 
propoſitions are in any ſort the ſame. The difference 
between affirming, that the mind of man is able, by 
a due uſe of it's faculties, to diſcover the exiſtence 
of God, and that the mind of man has an innate 
idea of this exiftence, which prevents and excludes 
the uſe of any mental faculties, except that of bare 
perception, is too obvious to be inſiſted upon. 


Divines reaſon, ſometimes, on this ſubje& with 
more precaution. They ſlide over the doctrine of 


innate ideas, without maintaining, 'or renouncing 
it directly; and think it ſufficient to ſay, that the 


belief of a God is founded on a certain natural pro- 
portion, which there is between this great truth 
and the conceptions of the human mind. I in- 
clined, as you know, to think in the ſame manner, 
and to believe that the firſt men, at leaſt, who 
knew that they were ſuch, and who ſaw the ma- 
terial world begin, would be led, by the natural 
conceptions of their minds to acknowledge a firſt 
Cauſe of infinite wiſdom and power, and far above 
all theſe conceptions. Thus it ſeemed to me, that 
the tradition of a fact, and of an opinion grounded 
on it, which are apt to be confounded, tho they 
ſhould be always diſtinguiſhed, might come down 
together. But I confefs myſelf obliged, on further 
K+ "RG to abandon this hypotheſis. I abandon 
it with the leſs regret, becauſe, whatever the firſt 
men might think, nay, whether the world had a 
beginning in time (as I am firmly perſuaded it had) 
or not, the demonſtration of God's exiſtence will 
remain 
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remain unſhaken. But I am obliged to abandon it, 
becauſe a natural and intimate proportion between 
the exiſtence of God, and the univerſal e 
of the human mind, may appear chimerical 3 and 
perhaps is ſo. It is, I doubt, chimerical, even 
when it is applied to the firſt men. The variety 
of the phaenomena, which ſtruck their ſenſes, 
would lead the generality, moſt probably, to ima- 
gine a variety of cauſes : and more obſervations and 
deeper reflections, than the firſt men could make, 
were neceſſary to prove the unity of the firſt cauſe. 
That ſome made them, at leaft very early, can 
ſcarce be doubted. So that the orthodox belief and 
polytheiſm might grow up together, tho the latter 
+ ſpread wider and faſter than the former. 


Ir there was really ſuch a proportion, or ſach a 
conformity, as is aſſumed, particular men, philo- 
ſophers here and there, might have held polythe- 

iſm notwithſtanding this; but the general opinion 
of mankind would have been the orthodox opinion: 
inſtead of which we know that polytheiſm and ido- 
latry prevailed almoſt every where. Polytheiſm 
and idolatry, therefore, ſeem more conformable to 

human ideas, abſtracted from the firſt appearances 
of things, and better proportioned, by an analogy 
of human conceptions, to the uncultivated reaſon 
of mankind, and to underſtandings not ſufficiently 
informed. Our archbiſhop ſuppoſes it objected to 
him, that the general conſent of mankind in ac- 
knowledging one God, does not prove that there 
is one, any more than the general conſent of num- 


berleſs 
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that there are ſeveral. He anſwers the objection 
by ſaying, that philoſophers and wiſe men, in every | 
nation and in every age, were of a different opinion 
from the vulgar; fo that the heterodox opinion 
cannot pretend to have general conſent on it's ſide, 
 kince the opinions of the vulgar, oppoſed to thoſe = 
of phileſophers and wiſe men, can be received in- 
to this reckoning no otherwiſe, than like a mul- 
tidude of noughts without any figure. This is 
ſtrange reaſoning to fall from the pen of ſo great 
a man. It is certain that the orthodox belief 
maintained itſelf in ſome minds, perhaps in ſome 

nations, and pierced through all the darkneſs of 
1gnorant ages : but yet polytheiſm, and the con- 
fequence of it, idolatry, were avowed and taught 
by legiſlators and by philoſophers. Neither will 
it avail any thing to ſay, that theſe men had their 
inward, as well as their outward, doctrine; and that 
they taught, in private, the contrary of what they 
taught in public. On this very ſuppoſition it will 
ſill follow that polytheiſm and idolatry prevailed 
more eaſily, becaufe they were more conformable 
to the natural conceptions of the human mind, 
than the belief of one firſt intelligent cauſe, the ſole 
creator, preſeryer, and governor of all things. It 
is abſurd to ſay, that the conſent of ſome wiſe 
men, and even of {ome nations, inſtructed and go- 
verned by them, in the acknowledgment of one 
Supreme Being, is a proof that this idea is innate 
in all men, or univerſally proportioned to the con- 
ceptions of all men; and to deny that the almoſt 
univerſa 1! 
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univerſal conſent of mankind, in the acknowledg- 
ment of ſeveral gods, is Ne the contrary. 


Ir you ap ace very well e with chat 

theological reaſonings, as I think you are not, you 
will be no better ſatisfied with the manner in which 
our archbiſhop attempts to prove that the world 
had a beginning. The queſtion, which is com- 
monly put to thoſe who maintain the eternity of 
it would be trifling, as well as trite, if it did not 
oblige the atheiſt to give an anſwer which implies 
in his mouth, the greateſt abſurdity, and makes him 
pronounce in effect his own condemnation. T1z- 
| LOTSON takes this advantage, as I have done: but 
he throws it away, when he has taken it, by apply- 
ing it againſt thoſe who may think the world more 
antient than the theological acra makes it to be, 
tho they do not believe it eternal. He aſſerts that 
the moſt antient hiſtories were writ long after this 
aera; and quotes, to prove it, ſome verſes of Lu- 
CRETEUS, finely writ, Es page, 
| becauſe of no authority in this caſe. 


Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 

« Terrarum et coeli, ſemperque eterna fuere; 

% Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, et funera Trojae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poetae ?* 
Men have been always fond, not only to carry 
the originals of their ſeveral nations as far back as 
they could, and to repreſent them, ſometimes, as 
coeval with the world itſelf, but to eftabliſh their 
own or the traditions which had come to them, 
ag 
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as the moſt antient of all traditions. Thus the 
roman poet employed thoſe of Greece to prove 
that the world had not begun very long before the 
wars of Thebes and of Troy. The world had a 
beginning, ſays the Jew ; for there is neither hiſtory 
nor tradition more antient than Moss; and we 
know by his writings how, and how long ago, 
the world was created. If we bring a Chineſe into 
the ſcene, he will aſſure us that the world had a 
beginning, becauſe the cycles, of threeſcore years 
each, in the chronological tables of his nation, do 
not riſe any higher than Hoam-T1, who reigned | 
about four thouſand four hundred years before 
our aera; that from him to Xin-numM, the ſuc- 
ceffor of Font, there are not more than three 
hundred and eighty years; and that Fort was the 
firſt that civiliſed mankind. It was he, will the 
Chineſe continue to ſay, who left us the adorable, 
and hitherto incomprehenſible, Yekim, in the ex- 
plication of which our learned men have labored 
theſe two thouſand fix hundred years. It was Font 
and Xin-nuM who taught men the uſe of the 
plough, who invented letters, and to whom all 
arts and ſciences owe their original. Let a learned 
| Mexican come forward next, and he will aſſure 
you, not only, that the world began, but that the 


time when it began is known; for we had but nine 
kings before MonTEzuMa, will this great chro- 


nologer ſay. Tzxucn was the firft of them, and 
the founder of our monarchy ; our hieroglyphical 
_ annals riſe no higher ; we know nothing beyond 
him; this calculation is confirmed by that of our 

Vor. V. Y neigh- 


 Manco-Carac preceded 
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neighbours, whoſe traditions place the deſtruction 


of the laſt ſun, and the beginning of this, but a 


little before our aera. Let a Peruvian follow 


the Mexican, he will aſſure us that the inca 


 ATAHUALPA about four 


hundred years; that he and his ſiſter, Cova-Ma- 


Ma-Ozrro-Huaco, were ſent, at that time, by 
their father, the ſun, to civiliſe mankind, who 
could not have been long in being, ſince they had 
neither civil polity nor religion, fince they knew 
neither how to build houſes, to ſpin wool or cotton 
to cover their nakedneſs, nor to till their lands. 
Theſe are the traditions of the eaſt and of the weft. 


The former make the world more antient than 


thoſe of the Jews, as they ſtand in the Hebrew, at 
leaſt; the latter place the commencement of it 
about the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
chriſtian aera, that is about the time of your king 
Louis le gros, and of our firſt norman princes. 
Our learned Europeans may laugh as much as 
they pleaſe at theſe learned Americans : but they 
muſt not be offended, it they are laughed at, in 


their turn, by thoſe who think that, if Cap- 


uus, the cook of a certain king of Sidon, carried 


the uſe of letters, and his ſon, or his grandſon, 


Bacchus, the culture of the vine, to the Greeks 
three thouſand years before Manco Capac civi- 
liked the Peruvians, it may very well be that 


the atlantic, or ſome other nation ſtill more un- 


known to us, had made all theſe improvements, 
by a long experience, three thouſand years before 
the Greeks, or even their maſters, who boaſted of 


a much greater antiquity, the Egyptians, 
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A crown of reflections preſents itſelf: but theſe 
may ſerve to ſhew how ridiculous it is, whilſt we 
receive on the faith of univerſal tradition this fact, 
* the world had a beginning,” to go about to fix 
the aera of it according to thoſe of any particular 
nations. The negative argument, wie have no 
+ memorials beyond ſuch a time,” proves nothing 
but our ignorance; and the poſitive argument, 
that © we have relations of the beginning of arts 
and ſciences in ſeveral countries, proves no- 
thing more than what it is very needleſs to prove; 
I mean, that there was a time, when every one 
of theſe nations began to be civiliſed. Neither of 
theſe arguments is of weight againſt the atheiſt 
who aſſerts the eternity of the world. But they 
give him an advantage, ſuch as it is, which bad 
arguments give frequently in polemical writings z 
and having refuted theſe, he may triumph, as if 
he had refuted all the reſt : which is a practice 
very common among his adverſaries the divines. 


Ir the divine had not more at heart to eſtabliſh 
the credit of jewiſh traditions, than the commence- 
ment of the world, he would not proceed as he 
does. He would not neglect the univerſal tradition 
of a naked fact, ſuch as tradition may preſerve, to 
inſiſt on particular traditions of a fact fo compli- 
cated with circumſtances that no tradition could 
preſerve it. Theſe circumſtances might make the 
fact doubtful ; the fact will never make them pro- 
bable. Even that of the time, when the preſent 

12 ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of things began, has been ſupported weakly, 

I will not, tho I think | might, ſay fraudulently, 
by jewiſh rabbins and by chriſtian doctors, from 
Julius Arricanvs, and EvseBivs, and Groncr 
the monk, down to STILLINGFLEET, whom I 
mention, particularly, becauſe TiLLoTsoN ventures 
to aſſert, that he has proved, in his Origines ſacrae, 
the chronological traditions of the Egyptians, and 
the Chaldeans, to agree with thoſe of the Bible. 
If he had proved this, which he has not moſt cer- 
tainly, he would have proved nothing more than 
what the Mexicans aſſert, that the traditions of 
two or three neighbouring nations, all derived 
probably enough from one original, are conform- 
able to one another. But it is, indeed, too bold an 
| impoſition to pretend to prove, by deſcending into 
_ particulars of facts and dates, any thing of this 
kind. Our learned antiquaries have no other ma- 
terials than a certain number of broken, inco- 
herent, and precarious traditions. Theſe they make 
to cohere, for the moſt part, by gueſs ; and then 
drag them to a ſeeming conformity with the mo- 
ſaical ſyſtem, which they aſſume all along to be 
true, whilſt they pretend to prove it to be ſo by 
collateral evidence. I will only add, to ſhew how 
impertinent all this admired learning ought to be 
deemed, that, by little differences in the arrange- - 
ment of the ſame materials, and by a no greater 
liberty of gueſſing, diſtinct, oppoſite, and yet equal 
probabilities may be made to reſult from them. I 
affirm this the more confidently, becauſe I tried it 
once, as you may remember, and we both thought 
that the trial ſucceeded very plauſibly, 
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Bur, without inſiſting any longer on this head, 
to ſhew how divines weaken the ſhort and plain 
proof that we have of the beginning of the world, 
let us grant, for argument's ſake, that the moſt 
antient traditions are the moſaical, and that arts 
and ſciences have not been invented more than 
four or five thouſand years, or more or leſs, as they 
think fit. Will they prove, even by this conceſſions 
that the world has had a beginning ? They can- 
not: for the atheiſt will object that he may have 
reaſon to think the world eternal, without being 
obliged to think the arts and ſciences eternal like- 
wiſe. He will maintain it to be indifferent, in his 
| hypotheſis, when or where they began; ſince, at 
whatever aera the divine places this beginning, an 
eternity muſt have preceded this aera. The divine, 
therefore, will be obliged to ſhew that it implies 
contradiction to aſſert that the world is from eter- 
nity, and not to aſſert that arts and ſciences are ſo 
likewiſe. He will endeavour this by aſſuming, 
as TiLLoTsSON does, that arts and ſciences are ne- 
ceſſary to the well-being of mankind, and even to 
their being; that neceſſity, the great mother of in- 
duſtry and of invention, ſet mankind to work as 
ſoon, and as faſt, as the ſpecies began, and mul- 
tiplied; in ſome places with more, in others with 
leſs, of theſe, but in all with as much as their real 
wants required. Since you agree then, will the 
divine ſay to the atheiſt, that arts and ſciences began 
about the time we have fixed, the world muſt have 
begun about the time we have fixed likewiſe. This 

T4 reaſon- 


— 
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reaſoning is commonly employed againſt thoſe 
atheiſts who aſſume that the world is eternal. But, 
without being one of their number, I venture to 
ſay that this reaſoning is frivolous, and founded on 
a ſuppoſition, which the men who make it muſt 
know to be falſe. The different aeras of arts 
and ſciences, invented in ſome countries, and car- 
| ried into others, are ſo diſtant, even according to 
the received chronology, that the men who diſ- 
penſed with the want of them, during ſuch long 
intervals, might have diſpenſed with it longer, 
and, in many cafes, always. Are there not na- 
tions, at this hour, whoſe originals are unknown 
to us, who may be the Aborigines of the countries 
they inhabit, and who are ignorant not only of all 
ſcience, but of many arts ſuppoſed neceſſary; not 
only of letters, for inftance, but of thoſe which 
ſerve to defend us againſt the inclemency of the 
air and the rigor of the ſeaſons, by making cloaths 
and building houſes ſufficient for this purpofe ? 
Theſe arts muſt have their place, furely, among 
_ thoſe which T1LLoTsoON reckons fo neceſſary, or 
at leaſt ſo uſeful, to mankind, that they could not 
fail to be invented, nor, when they were invented, 
to be preſerved. But his reaſoning will not hold 
here neither; for, if theſe arts were ever known 
to the people, to whom they are now unknown, 
they may be totally loſt, after having been once 


found: nay, they may have been found, loſt, and 


tound anew, an infinite number of times, in an 
eternal duration. It theſe arts were never known 
to the people to whom they are now unknown, it 


follows 
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follows that mankind may diſpenſe with the want 


of them during many ages, and, therefore, always. 


We may eaſily conceive that Samojedes, Hotten- 
tots, and other nations as barbarous and i 


ignorant 
as theſe, have always been, and will always remain, 
in the ſame ſlate of barbarity and ignorance. 


Trorson was led by his prejudices, and by 
the examples of men much inferior to him, in 
the herd of divines, into the two abſurdities I have 
_ obſerved to you already; into that of proving the 

of the world by the authority of 
particular traditions, which, conſidered ſeparately, 
amount to no proof at all, inſtead of reſting his 
proofs ſolely on the authority of univerſal tradi- 
tion; and into that of confounding traditions of 
opinion with traditions of fact. He inſiſts not 
only on traditions which concur in affirming that 
the world began, but on thoſe which enter into a 
detail of circumſtances concerning the manner in 
which it began. Nay more; he joins the exiſtence 
of God and the commencement of the world to- 
gether, as if tradition was proper alike to prove 
both theſe truths. His proceeding is much the 
ſame with that of Maximus of Tyre; whom he 
cites, after GRor ius. Both he and GRorius might 
have quoted this rhetor, tho they were far from 
doing fo, againſt EuszB1vs, who was unwilling to 
allow that the Supreme Being was acknowledged 
by the heathens before chriſtianity had enlightened 
the world: but the quotation of him, on this occa- 
ſion, proves nothing, and ſerves only to ſhew that 
« _ 
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our divines declaim as looſely as the heathen Phi · 
loſopher. Maxluus of Tyre alledges the univerſal 
cat of mankind in one law or. tradition: ſo I 
believe thoſe words vojeov x48 Noor, ſhould be tranſ- | 
lated, legem famamque, and not, as T1LLoTSON 
tranſlates them, law and principle. Now this law 
and tradition, according to Maximus of Tyre, 
deelares that there is one God, the king and 
father of all things ; and ſeveral other gods, the 
ſons of the Supreme, who take their parts with 
him in the government of the world. Maxinus 
was a Platonician, and he meant, no doubt, to 
give reputation to the dogmas of his ſeft, by aſ- 
ſuming them all to be received in one general tra-. 
dition by the Greek and the barbarian; by thoſe 
who inhabit the continent, and by thoſe who live 
on the coaſts of the ſea; by thoſe who have. wiſ- 
dom, and by thoſe who have none. TILLOor so 
was a Chriſtian, and he meant to make the dog- 
mas of his ſect, as well concerning the beginning of 
the world, as concerning the creator of it, to paſs 
for thoſe of univerſal tradition. If we ſuppoſe that 
the firſt men were led, inſtantly, by the phaeno- 
mena, and without any other demonſtration, to 
acknowledge a ſupreme intelligent cauſe, the 
opinion roſe from the fact, of which chey were 
witneſſes; but it was opinion ſtill in them, tho it 
became afterwards demonſtrated knowledge. Now 
divines tranſpoſe this order, and make the creation 
of che world, which tradition vouches primarily, 
to be, as it were, a ſecondary tradition; that is, 
they make the tradition of fact to follow the 


opinion, 
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opinion, inſtead of making the opinion to be 
founded on the fact. They give great advantage 
to the atheiſt, by blending all theſe things to- 

gether; for the atheiſt will not, tho the theiſt will, 
diſtinguiſh what they have confounded. He will 
look on all theſe different propoſitions alike, and 
as traditions only of different opinions. 


Arrrnx having ſaid, what has been here ſaid, 
concerning the advantage, which, I apprehend, 
that divines give to atheiſts by the abſurd manner 
in which they employ tradition, I will obſerve 
another advantage, which the atheiſt may take 
from ſome abſtract reaſonings that they * 
to ſupport this tradition. The theiſt is modeſt. 
He is content to know what God has done, and 
he acknowledges it, for that very reaſon, wiſe and 
good, right and fit to be done. But the divine is 
not fo modeſt. It is not enough for him to know 
that God made the world, and to fix the time 
when it was made: he preſumes, with much theo- 
logical oftentation, to explain the motives that 
determined the Supreme Being to create the world 
and the inhabitants * of it it, men at leaſt. The atheiſt 
objects that theſe motives muſt have been eternal, 
ſince the divine attributes, from which they are 
deduced, are certainly eternal, in the ſyſtem of 
the divine; and that it is impoſſible, therefore, to 
conceive that the Supreme Being ſhould neglect 
doing, during an eternity, what it was conform - 
able to his wiſdom and goodneſs, and ſuitable to 
* power, from all eternity to do. The divine 


may 
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may ſay, and he will fay, no doubt, that, whenever 
God, who is himſelf eternal, had created the world, 
an eternity muſt have preceded this creation ; and 
that the objection, the atheiſt makes, would be 
juſt as ſtrong, if he aſſumed that the world began 
fix millions of years ſooner, as it is when he places 
the aera of it according to the jewiſh and chriſtian 
chronology. He will employ the ſame fort of rea- 
atheiſt employed againſt him in another; that is, in 
the caſe of the commencement of arts and ſciences ; 
he will put the atheiſt on proving that it implies 
contradiction to believe God eternal, and not to 
believe the eternity of the world. To this, it may 
be, the atheiſt would reply, that the contradiction 
in believing one and not believing the other ariſes, 
like a ſelf- evident truth, from what the divine 
himſelf affirms ; and that the evidence is too great 
to need any demonſtration, and therefore incapable 
of any, like many other truths of which we have 
an immediate, intuitive, perception. From hence 
the atheiſt would infiſt that all the motives, which 
the divine aſſerts a Supreme Being had to create 
the world in time, are unanſwerable reaſons to 
prove it eternal; arguments for his ſyſtem, in part 

at leaft, and as far as the eternity of the world is 
concerned in the whole. 


A THE1ST, who ſtood by, m might, perhaps, * 
geſt to the divine an expedient whereby to get out 
of the difficulty, wherein he has involved himſelf 


by ry to ſpecify the motives which the 
SUPreme 
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Supreme Being had to create the world in time. 
The theiſt would adviſe him, like a good ally 
(for ſuch he is ſometimes to the divine, tho he is 
never ſuch to the atheiſt, as the divine is on ſome 
occaſions) he would adviſe, I ſay, the divine to 
keep a little more preciſion in the uſe of words. 
Sometimes the world ſtands for the whole univerſe, 
and ſometimes for our planet only. The divine 
muſt underſtand it as Mos Es does, and believe, by 
conſequence, that the whole univerſe begantoexiſt, 
when Moses tells him that the ſun, our earth, 
the other planets, in ſhort, our ſolar ſyſtem, began 
to exiſt : for the legiſlator of the Jews included no 
other in his idea of the univerſe. He would ad- 
viſe the divine, therefore, to diſtinguiſh better be- 
tween the univerſe and the world; to affirm that 
our planet, or, at moſt, our ſolar ſyſtem, began in 
time (which is the utmoſt that Moss can be un- 
derſtood to have meaned) and to affirm nothing 
of the univerſe, of which Mos Es knew nothing ; 3 
and he only knows that it is. Thus the reaſons he 
gives why God created the world, we inhabit, no 
ſooner, may be a little better ſupported than they 
can be on the ſuppoſition that he created nothing 
before it, and was the eternal cauſe of no ſuch ef- 
fects, as his phyſical attributes enabled, and his 
moral attributes required, him to produce. The 
- theiſt might add, that, tho we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
univerſe to be eternal, like it's Author, the eternal 
effect of an eternal cauſe, nothing will hinder 
from affuming at the ſame time, on the faith of 
tradition, as he does, or on this and other founda- 

tions, 
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tions, as the divine does, that our world, and 
even our ſolar ſyſtem, began in time. A conſtant 
rotation from exiſtence to non-exiſtence, or from 
generation to diſſolution, and fo back again, 
maintains our world and the inhabitants of it in 
being. Why ſhould not ſuch a rotation of worlds 
and Pots of worlds maintain the univerſe i in 
being? 


Bur it is time to conſider the hiſtorical, as we 
have conſidered the traditional, proofs, which the 
archbiſhop brings of the beginning of the world. 
I will quote his own words, as they ſtand in BAx- 
BEYRAC'S tranſlation ; for, if I did not quote them, 
you would hardly believe that I make him ſay no 
more than he did ſay. He ſays, then, We have 
* likewiſe an hiſtory of the commencement of 
ce the world, the moſt antient and the moſt cre- 
ce dible that could be defired. This hiſtory is that 
c of Moss; an author fo antient, that no other 
© can ſtand in competition with him in this 
e reſpect. I might add, that this writer has all the 
te characters of a divine authority; and prove it by 
<« ſuch good reaſons, as would give a great weight 
< to his teſtimony in the minds of all thoſe who 
cc believe a God. But ſuch arguments are not 

4 proper to be employed againſt the atheiſt, with 
« whom we diſpute at preſent. I aſk no more, 
c than that the ſame credit may be given to 
& Mosts, as we give to every other hiſtorian, 
* Now this cannot be refuſed him reaſonably, ſince 
* he is quoted by the moſt antient heathen hiſto- 
„ rians, 
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<« rians, and fince the antiquity of his writings 
« has never been conteſted by any of them, as 
* Josxr nus maintains. 


Tunis is my text. 1 ſhall make ſome few re- 
marks upon it, and this general remark in the 
firſt place. It has been faid, truly enough, that 
the court of Rome has eſtabliſhed many maxims 
and claims of right, by affirming them conſtantly 
and boldly againſt evident exiſtent proofs of the 
contrary. The jewiſh and the chriſtian church 
have proceeded by the fame rule of policy: and 
the authority of the pentateuch, to ſay nothing 
here of the other books of the Old teſtament, has 
been eſtabliſhed entirely and ſolely on affirmation, 
the affirmation of the Jews; or, at beſt, an ſeeming 
and equivocal proofs, ſuch as Jostenvs brings; 
againſt ſuch evident marks of falſhood as can be 
5 odjected to no other writings, except to profeſſed 
romances, nor even always to them. 


Ir was the pride of the Jews to believe them- 
ſelves and to make others believe if they could, not 
only that their nation was the elect people of God, 
but that it was of an immenſe antiquity, and that 
they poſſeſſed the moſt antient of all authentic 
records. Jos pHus (who had as much of this pride 
about him as any Jew or Phariſee of them all, and 
who ſtuck as little at any abſurdity, as any antient 
or modern rabbin) endeavoured to promote theſe 
opinions among the Greeks and the Romans by 
his writings, tho with very little ſucceſs. T1LLoT- 
| SON, 
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sox, like other chriſtian doors, had a better mo- 
tive than that of mere ambition, tho it was not 
quite foreign from ambition neither, to ſupport 
the authority of the pentateuch. Whether Jzsus 
Cunts, or St. Paul, aboliſhed the ceremonial law 
of Moss, or whether the former grafted on this 
law, as the latter thought fit to graft on his goſpel, 
let us leave it to divines to decide. In all caſes 
_ chriſtianity was founded on judaiſm, and the New 
teſtament ſuppoſes the truth of the Old. Our di- 
vines, therefore, are obliged to ſupport the Old as 
well as they can, in order to ſupport the New. 
The authority of theſe books is maintained, in 
ſome countries, by inquiſitors and hangmen. In a 
country like ours, where arguments alone can be 
divines may be indulged in the uſe of 
all the good and the bad indifferently, that they 
may give up nothing; for where every part may 
be alike attacked, every part may be alike de- 
fended. Two cautions, however, theſe reverend 
perſons would do well to obſerve. One, to inſiſt 
chiefly on the external proofs of the divine au- 
thenticity of the ſcriptures, and to pour forth, on 
that head, all their ſtock of Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin ; but to dwell very little on the 
internal marks of a divine character. They might 
filence thoſe perhaps, on the firſt kind of proof, by 
their tranſlations and commentaries, whom they 
will never convince, on the ſecond, by fair rea- 
ſoning; and might avoid a great deal of that 

blaſphemy which they talk on both: a circum- 
ſtance, ſurely, that deſerves ſome regard from 
them. 


{ 
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them. Another caution is this, that they ſhould 
make war rather defenſively than offenſively ; that 
they ſhould take the only true advantage of the 
diſcretion of their, adverſaries, which would be to 


* — for their adverſaries ſel- 


dom ſpeak out, nor puſh the inſtances and argu- 
ments they bring as far as they might be carried. 


Inſtead of which theſe orthodox bullies affect to 


triumph over men who employ but a part of their 
ſtrength ; tire them with impertinent paradoxes z 
and provoke them by unjuſt reflections, GER 
9 | 


Aan in lang dp 8 
it is time to conſider how T1LLoTsoN proves that 


of the beginning of the world. This evidence is 


that of Moss: and, to give it the more weight, 


he inſiſts on the great antiquity of the hiſtorian. 
This antiquity will not be diſputed, perhaps; and 


it will be allowed that no other hiſtory of the ſame 

aſſumed antiquity has come down to us. But then 
it will be aſked, what materials Moszs could have 
before him when he writ the book of Geneſis, 


which is in ſome ſort a preface to the pentateuch, 
or at leaſt, the firſt chapters of it, wherein he re- 


lates moſt. circumſtantially the creation of the 
world, and the whole progreſs of that great event? 


Divines have their anſwer ready. Moszs was not 
a cotemporary author, but he might write upon 
cotemporary authority 


materials 


we have hiſtorical, as well as traditional, evidence 


. Twenty-five centuries paſ- 
ſed indeed between the creation and him, but his 
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through very few hands, in ages when men lived 
fo long, to come into his, whether we ſuppoſe them 
written or unwritten. This may be ſaid, it has 
deen oſten ſaid, and always very: weakly to the 
purpoſe that is mentioned here; for, if Moszs had 
taken his materials from the mouth of Apau 
ers of all that he relates. Abau might have related 
to him the paſſages of the ſixth day, ſomething 
even of his own creation, at leaſt from the moment 
that God breathed into his noſtrils the breath of 
life : but Adam could have told him nothing that 
this, even on the ſixth day, nor, by con- 
ſequence, on the other five, wherein the whole 


Rome bs rr 
but no more. His writings afford no hiſtorical 


Ob archbiſhop aſſures us that he could have 
added to the antiquity of this hiſtorian certain 
Characters of a divine authority, and have ſup- 
ported them by reaſons which would give great 
veight to his teſtimony in the minds of all thoſe 
who acknowledge the exiſtence of God. It is pity 
he did not think fit to give theſe characters and 
reaſons; ſince, however improper it might have 


been to urge them againſt an atheiſt, who denies 
the exiſtence of God, as well as the commence- 


ment 
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ment of the world, they would certainly have been 
urged very properly againſt a theiſt, who, acknow- 
ledging both, believes nothing of the divine cha- 
racter of Moszs. But he was too much attached 
to a rigorous precifion, and uſed too much 


candor, in his reaſoning, to mingle the atheiſt and 
the theiſt together in this diſpute. All he defires 


is what he thinks cannot be reaſonably refuſed 
him, that we give the ſame credit to Moses, as 
we ſhould 


a divine authority may be found in the writings 


of Moszs: and from- this conſideration we ſhall 
to be the leſs concerned that 


find reaſon, perhaps, 

we have not thoſe which TiLLotsoN kept to him- 
ſelf on this occaſion. In the mean time, let us con- 

tinue to judge of Moszs as we ſhould do of any 
other hiſtorian, ſince it is all that is deſired of us. 


Now toconſtitute the authenticity of any hiſtory, 


theſe are ſome of the conditions neceſſary. It muſt 
be writ by a cotemporary author, or by one who 


| had cotemporary materials in his hands. It muſt 


have been publiſhed among men who are able to 


Judge of the capacity of the author, and of the 
authenticity of the memorials on which he writ- 
Nothing repugnant to the univerſal experience of 


facts, at leaſt, which it contains, muſt be confirmed 


of thoſe who had no common intereſt of country, 


of religion, or of profeſſion, to diſgu iſe or falſify the 
Yor. V. Z truth 


give to any other hiſtorian. We will 
conſider then, in the laſt place, what characters of 


mankind muſt be contained in it. The principal 


by collateral teſtimony, that is, by the teſtimony 
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truth. That Moszs was not a ry author 
is allowed; and that he could have no cotemporary 
authority for the greateſt part of what he advanced 
concerning the creation, is proved. Thus far then 
his writings have no hiſtorical authenticity. Let 
us ſee whether they have it in any of the other 
reſpects which I have mentioned. Were they pub- 
liſhed among people able to judge of them and of 
their author? HuzT1vs, who writ an Evangelical 
Demonſtration, and died a ſceptic, admits, in his 
demonſtration, that a book, to be deemed au- 
_ thentic, mult have been received, as ſuch, in the 
age which followed immediately the publication 
of it, and in all the ages which followed this. 
Has it been fufficiently proved that the moſaical 
hiſtory was ſo received? I believe not. There was, 
i is ſaid, by ABBapiz I think, a law of Mass, 
before EsDr as, before Jostan, and even before 
Davm, fince this famous prophet and king ſpeaks 
continually of the law of God, and fince all the 
other prophets quote the molt important paſſages 
of Deuteronomy. The pentateuch too muſt-have 
been in their hands, fince they ſhew, very clearly, 
that they had an exact knowledge of the facts con- 
tained in Geneſis, the leaſt circumſtanees of which. 
are referred to by them as circumftances that no 
man could be ignorant of. If Moszs writ the 
hiſtory contained in the book of Geneſis, he writ 
AzADIE aſſumes that this cannot be denied, aud 
that Moszs muſt needs have been a good ſcribe, 
fince it was he who recorded, 3 


of the covenant made at Horeb. 
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| Ix would be hard ro find eee 
trifling: for when we have allowed that the authors 
of the Old teſtament, from Davip down to Es- 
DRras, ſpeak net only of the law, but refer to 
many of the facts related in the pentateuch, it will 
not follow neceffarily that the pentateuch, which 
we have in our hands; was publiſhed in the time 
of Moss or immediately after it. Much of the 
hiſtory, and ſome of the law, perhaps, contained 
in the writings aſcribed to Moss, came down to 
thoſe, who quote them, by traditions of uncertain 
original, tho they were all alike aſcribed, by the 
Jews, to the fame legiſlator. This cannot 
to any one who confiders that eſta- 
 bliſhmenrs, faid to be made according to the law 
of Moss when the cuſtom of reading this law 
onte in ſeven years to the people was neglected, 
and when they had actually no body of law extant 
amongft them, are mentioned ſometimes in the 
bible. This had been the caſe when HiILkIA 
found the law in the temple, which had been loſt 
long before, and continued to be ſo during the 
firſt : eighteen or twenty years of good Jostan's 
reipn. Thax the book, thus found, contained no- 
thing but the law of Mos Es, ſtrictly fo called, or 
than the recapitulation of it, made in Deuteronomy, 
not the moſaical hiſtory, we may, nay we muſt, 
conclude from the little time that the reading the 
dock in the preſence of the king, and before it 


was ſent by his order to the * Herpa, 
rook up. . 


y AY | Tx HE 
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Tue Jews had an oral, as well as a written, law; 
and the former has been deemed even more im- 
portant than the latter. The forrger however con- 
ſiſted, of nothing more than traditions, which the 
rabbin Jupa HAk koposn, or the holy, compiled, 
fix or ſeven centuries after Espx as had compiled 
the canon of the ſcriptures. In ſhort, there ſeems 
to have been two collections of antient jewiſh tra- 
ditions made at different times; and the authors, 
who preceded Esp RAS, might quote thoſe of 
one ſort, as authentic facts and divine laws, juſt as 
well as the doctors, who preceded rabbi Jup, 
quoted thoſe of the other, as a commentary on 
them given by God himſelf on mount Sinai. It 
will be ſaid, I know, that the authenticity of the 
pentateuch given us by Espras is ſufficiently 
proved by the conformity it has, in moſt in- 
ſtances, with the pentateuch of the Samaritans, 
that is of the Cutheans, a people ſent from the 
other ſide of the Euphrates by SaLManasar. to 
inhabit the country of Samaria, which he had de- 
populated. This people knew nothing of the 
moſaical law till AsaRhADDON, the ſucceſſor of 
SALMANASAR, ſent a prieſt of the Jews to in- 
ſtrut them in it, who might carry, for aught 
we know, a pentateuch written in antient hebrew 
characters with him. I enter into no exami- 
natior of theſe precarious accounts, leſt I ſhould 
go out of my depth; neither need I to do fo: for 
if we allow that the pentateuch was public before 
the time of Es oR as, Jos1 an, or even Davip,will it 
follow, that it was ſo as early as would be neceſſary 
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to anfwer that condition of authenticity which 
we ſpeak of here? Was there not time more 
than enough between Moszs and Davip to 
make fabulous traditions paſs for authentic 
hiftory ? Did it take up near ſo much to eſtabliſh 
the divine authority of the Alcoran among the 
Arabs, a people not more incapable to judge 
of Manon and his book, than we may ſup- 
| poſe the Iſraelites to judge of Moszs and his 

book, if he left any, whether of law alone, or of 
hiſtory and law both? 


Tax thas, that the Iſraelites paſſed 8 the 
exode under Moss, and the 4 centuries, that 


they paſſed afterwards under their judges, may 


de compared well enough to the heroical age of 


the Greeks. Marvellous traditions deſcended 


from both, and their heroes were much alike. 
Thoſe of the Greeks were generally baſtards of 
ſome god or other, and thoſe of the Jews were 
always appointed by God to defend his people, 
and to deſtroy their enemies. But Aop, one of 
theſe, was an aſſaſſin; and IEyHTHA, another, was 
a captain of banditti, as David was, till, by the 
help of the priefts, he obtained the crown; after 
which, under him, and his ſon Solomon, the 
| t of the Iſraelites took a better form; 
arts and ſciences were cultivated, and their hi- 
ſtorical age might begin. It has been urged, by 
thoſe who ſcruple little what they fay, that the 
four centuries which the Ifraclites paſſed under 
their judges, were times of adverſity and op- 

£3 preſſion, 
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preſſion, wherein they had ſomething: elſe to do, 
than to inyent fabulous traditions; or chat, if any 
ſuch were invented ſo near the times of Moss 
and Joshua, they muſt have been detected: by 
the Iſraelites themſelves, who would have been far 
from encouraging traditions fe injurious to neigh- 
bouring nations, of whom they had reaſon ta 
ſtand in awe. Thus it ferns that times of ig- 
norance, barbarity, and confuſion, were the mut 
unlikely to give riſe and currency ta fables, and 
the moſt proper to preſerve the truth of traditions, 
which muſt, for this ridiculous reaſon, have come 
down uncorrupted and unmixed. One can hardly 
imagine any thing fo extravagant: and yes I ean 
quote, from AzBaDie, away of reaſoning that is 
more ſo. You have thought, I doubt not, hitherto, 
like other men of ſenſe, that the conſiſtency of a 
narration is one mark of it's truth; but this great 
divine will teach you, that the inconſiſtency, not 
the conſiſtency, is ſuch a mark. Moszs, he fays, 

is ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf, that he eftabliſhes 
the exiſtence of one God, and then talks as if 
there were mapy. He introduces Jacos wreſtling 
againſt God, and the mortal comes off victorious. 
Cole he have advanced ſuch an apparent abfurdi- 
ty, if the fact had nat been true? He advanced 
it, becauſe he knew it to be true, tho he did not 
_ underſtand it. Juſt fo he talked of ſeveral lords, 
who appeared to ABA HAM under the forms of 
angels, without knowing what he faid, tho A- 
Abi knew that the angel of the covenant was 
one of them : by which I profeſs myſelf es 
4 
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knowewhec Ani menned, or what they mean, 
who y chat this angel was the Son of God. 
Thug a new rule is added to the canon of criti- 
r 


Auen coodition of the inthenticity of any 


human biftory, and ſuch alone we are to conſider 
in this place, is, that it contain nothing re- 
pugnam ta the experience of mankind. Things 
repugnant to this experience are to be found in 


many, that paſs however for authentic; in that 


of Lrvr for inſtance : but then theſe incredible 


anecdotes ſtand by themſelves, as it were, and the 


hiſtary may go on without them. But this is nor 
the, caſe of the pentateuch, nor of the other 
beoks f the Old teſtament. Incredible anec- 
dates are not mentioned feldom and occafionally 
in them: the whole hiſtory is founded on ſuch ; 
it conſiſts of little elſe, and if it were not an hi- 
ſtory: ob them, it would be an hiſtory of nothing. 
Fheſe books become familiar to us before we have 
an experience of our own. The ſtrange ſtories 

they. relate, repreſented in pictures or in prints, are 
 the-amaements of our infancy ; we read them as 


ſoon as we learn to read; and they make their 


im on us, like the tales of our nurſes. 
rn tho ſometimes with 


difficulty ; becauſe no one takes care to preſerve 
them, and care is taken, in a good education, 


to deſtroy them. But the others are induſtriouſiy 


renewed, and the moſt ſuperſtitious credulity 


1 with us. We may laugh at Don 


2 4 Quixorr, 
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Quixote, as long as we pleaſe, for reading. ro- 
mances till he bebeved them to be true hiſtories, 
and for quoting archbiſnop Tunrin with great 


folemnity ; but when we ſpeak of the pentateuch 
as of an authentic hiſtory, and quote Mos as 


| ſolemnly as he did Tuneix, are we much leſs 
mad than he was? When I fit downto read this 
hiſtory with the ſame indifference: as I ſhauld read 
any other, for ſo it ought to be read to comply 
with all that archbiſhop T1LLoTsoN requires of us, 
I am ready to think myſelf tranſported into a fort 
of fairy-land, where every thing is done by magic 
and enchantment; where a ſyſtem of nature, 
very different from ours, prevails ; andall I meet 
with is repugnant to my experience, and: to the- 
cleareft and moſt diftin& ideas I have. Two or 
three incredible anecdotes, in a decade of Livy, are 
_ eafily paſſed over: I reject them, and I return, 
with my author, into the known courſe of human 
affairs, where I find many things extraordinary, 
but none incredible. I cannot do this in : 
the hiſtory of the Old teſtament. It ;— 
in incredibility. Almoſt every event contained in 
it is incredible in it's cauſes ar, cunſequences: and 
1 the whole, as I ſaid juſt. 
| I can do no otherwiſe, if I act like an in · 
different judge, and if I give no more credit to 
Moss than to any other hiſtorian. But I need 
ſay no more on this head. No one, except here 
and there a divine, will preſume to ſay, that 


the hiſtories of the Old teſtament Are: con- 
enn to the experience of mankind and tothe 
patury] 
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natural courſe of things. 
+ Uivine, becauſe I rememder one, who, ſpeak- 
ing of the converſation of the ſerpent with the 
firſt woman, and the other circumſtances of the 
fall of man (thar he may avoid the explanations 
Sen by the rabbins of this Noty, or that of 
At which tarned the whole into allegory) has the 
front to aſſert, that there is nothing incredible in 
rhis relation, literally underſtood. 


| Tax next condition of hiſtorical authenticity 
is this, that the facts, the principal facts at leaſt, 
be confirmed by collateral teftimony. By colla- 
teral teſtimony I mean the teſtimony of thoſe, 
| who had no common intereſt of country, of re- 
ligion, or of profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the 
truth; as I expreſſed myſelf above. Thus too it 
is neceffary that we expreſs ourſelves in order to 
prevent a common theological ſophiſm. Hun rius 
ſays, in the place to which I have referred already, 
that an Hiſtory is deemed to be true, when other 
hiſtories relate the ſame facts, and in the ſame 
manner. But it is not enough that the fame 
facts are related, even in cotemporary, or nearly 
cotemporary, books; fince, if the authors of theſe 
books were fuch as I deſcribe, all theſe teſtimo- 
' nies would be in effect but one; as all thoſe of 
the Old teſtament, which confirm the moſaical 
hiſtory, are in truth but one, the 1 * 
* himſelf. 


J OSEPHY'S 
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F abe ü * bp 
collateral teſtimonies, thoſe of Egyptians, Phe 
teſtimonies, were they never ſo full to bis pur-: 
paſe, would ceaſe to be collateral teſtionies 
by coming through him, who had a common in- 
tereſt of country and religion to diſgniſe and 
to falſify. truth. If we examine the uſe he makes. 
of the fragments he cites from. -Manz7he, con: 
cerning the ſhepherd-kings, and many other cita- 
tions in his works, we fhall find abundant reafon 
ta ſuſpect him of both. Eus mus is a collateral 


quivers principally have all the artous employed 
to defend the authenticity of the Old teſtament 
been drawn. They are blunt indeed; and no- 
thing can be more trifling than the uſe that has 
been made of them by antient and modern ſcho- 
lars. Whenever theſe men find, in profane hi- 
ſtory or tradition, the leaſt circumſtance that has 
any. ſeeming relation. to ſacred hiſtory, ther pro- 
duce it as a callateral teſtimony ;, and ſotnetimes 
even the ſimilitude of ſquads is employed far the 
ſame purpoſe, with a great apparatus of learning 
But nothing can be more impertinent than - this 
The man, who gives, the leaſt credit to 
the — * hiſtory. for inſtance, will agree, very 
readily, that theſe five boaks contain, traditions of 
a very great antiquity, ſome of which were pre- 

ſerved and propagated by other natigus, as well 


witneſs as little, as he; and yet. from theſe two 
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as by the Iſraelites, and by other hiſtorians, as 
Wall a by, Moss. Many of them may de true 
far one another in the manner they muſt do te be- 
come fuck collateral teſtimonies as are required. 
Ther the Iſraclites had a leader and legiflator called 
Mass, is proved by the confent of foreign, 
whom 1 call collateral, witneſſes. Be it ſo. But 
forety it will not follow that this man canverſed 
with the Supreme Being face to face; which 
theſe collateral witneſſes do not affirm. The 
Uraelites were an egyptian colony, and conquered 
Paleſtine. Be it fo. It will not follow, that the 
red-ſea opened a paſſage to them, and drowned 
the Egyptians who purſued them. It will not 
follow, that the poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan 
was promiſed to their father ABRAHAM four 
hundred years before, as a conſequence of the 
vocation of this patriarch, and of an alliance 
which God Made with him and with his family. 
A great number of inſtances might be brought of 
the ſame kind ; and fuch inftances might ſerve to 
prove the authenticity of thoſe hiſtories, which 
the monk of Viterbo endeavoured to impoſe on 
the world under the names of MzcasTrenes and 
other antient writers, juſt as well, as they ſerve to 
prove the authenticity of thoſe which we aſcribe 
to Moss, or Josmva, or any other ſuppoſed 
moni the Old teſtament. 


Taz three er four antient —— na- 
tions, of whom we have ſome knowledge, ſeemed 
to 
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to have had a common fund of traditions, which 
they varied according to their different ſyſtems of 
religion, philoſophy, and policy. We may ob- 
ſerve this, if we compare the traditions of the 
Arabs; defcended from the Iſmaelites, with thoſe 
of the Jews deſcended from the Iſraelites. Human 
tradition for human tradition, the former deſerve 
as much credit as the latter. Why then do we 
put ſo great a difference between them? Have 
we any reaſon for it, except the affirmation of one 
of the parties? ApRADE will tell you that we 
nave, becauſe tie Jews were a people of ſages 
and philoſophers. The beſt excuſe, that can be 
made for the poor man, is to ſay, that he be- 


came, ſoon afterwards, mad enough to ſtudy the 


Apocalypſe, and to believe that he found a hid- 
den ſenſe in it. The truth is, that ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, pride, injuſtice, and barbarity, were 
the peculiar characteriſtics of this people of ſages 
and philoſophers. The principles of their rett- 
gion formed them to every part of this character. 
Their prieſts, who had the care of their religion 
and the keeping of their records, as we are told, 
maintained them in it; and whether their hiſtory 
was ſuch, as we ſee it, before the days of Esn A5 
and NxnIMIARH, or nothing more than broken 
traditions, collected and put together by them 
in the preſent form; thus much is certain, that 
the ſame ſpirit breathes through the whole, and 
that the character of the nation appears evidently 
in every part of the compoſition. It has been ſaid, 


TS, * the pride of this * particularly, 
| that 
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that their ſcriptures were not contrived to flatter 
them in it, ſince their revolts, their apoſtaſies, 
and the puniſhments which followed: them, as 
well as the diſcourſes of their - prophets, filled 


with the moſt mortifying reproaches, and the 


moſt terrible threatenings on the part of God, are 
ſet forth in theſe books with every aggravating 
circumſtance. But this evaſion will ſtrengthen, 
inſtead of weakening, what I have faid. It is 
true that the Jews are often repreſented in them 
like rebellious children, but they are always re- 
preſented like favorite children. They abandon 
God's law and his worſhip; they depoſe him; 
they chuſe another king in his place: ſtill his 
_ predilection for this choſen people ſubſiſts; and if 
he puniſhes, it is only like an indulgent parent, 
to reclaim them, and to ſhew them the ſame favor 
as before. In ſhort, he renews all his promiſes to 
them; future glory and triumph; a Meſſiah; a 
kingdom that ſhall deſtroy all others, and laſt 
eternally ; conſumet univerſa regna, et ipſum 
t ſtabit in eternum.” Thus was the pride of 
this people kept up by incredible ftories about 
the paſt, and incredible prophecies about the 
future ; and with their pride, even to this day, 
their ignorance, their enthuſiaſtical ſuperſtition, 
and in principle, if not in effect for want of power, 
their injuſtice and their barbarity. Thus we ſee 
that the authenticity of the moſaical hiſtory, and 
the other hiſtories of the Old teſtament, has no 
ſufficient collateral teſtimony ; but reſts ſolely, or 
prigcipally, on the good faith of a people, who 
| deſerve, 
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deſerve, on many: accounts, to be truſted the leaft 5 


and of whom we may fay, that it is improbable 

their hiſtory ſhould have been written, and im- 
D with a 
ſtrict regard to truth. 


I uicꝝr reſt the matter here, if it did not come 
into my thoughts to expoſe a ſophiſm that has 
been employed by thoſe who defend the authen- 
ticity of this hiſtory. If they cannot  ſhew that 
it is confirmed by collateral and foreign teſtimony, 
 cotemporary or nearly cotemporary, they hope to 
confirm it by aſſuming that relics continued long 
among the Jews, and that feſtivals and ceremo- 

many cotemporary proofs; ſince they muſt have 
been cotemporary, in their origin, with the facts 

to which they are relative. The proof is preca- 
rious, in the mouth of one of your divines, who 
have abuſed it to eſtabliſh ſo many pious frauds, 
and the belief of ſo many fooliſh legends : but it 
becomes comemptible when it is employed by 
one of our divines, who declaim ſo much againſt 
the uſe that has been made of it in your church. 
With what face can he talk to us, like ABBA UDT, 
of the rod of Aaron, of the pot of manna, or of 
of the Philiſtines? Would the man prove his fin- 
cerity to us, as he proves that of Mosss, by his 
contradictions and inconſiſtencies ? 


Taz relics, hn prefarved, exiſt no where out 
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of the books whoſe hiſtorical authenticity they 
ate advanced to prove: and if they did cid, we 
ſhould be ebliged to reject them, or to admit 
on popular credulity. Did not the prieſts of Del- 
phi ſhew the very ſtone that Saturn ſwallowed, 
when he intended to devour Juri r ER? Was there 
not an olive-tree at Troezene, or ſomewhere in 
Greece, in the time of Paus AN As, which bloſ- 
of Hzacur zs, and which this hero had planted, 
juſt as Joseen of Arimathea planted his ſtick that 
became a miraculous thorn at Glaftonbury ? The 
inſtitution of feſtivals and ceremonies proves as 
little, as relics. Tho ſuppoſed cotemporary, 
they may owe their original to ſome fabulous tra- 
_ ditions; or if really cotemporary, they ſerve as 
well to prove all the ridicutous circumſtances that 
have been blended with the tradition, in proceſs 
of time, as the fact which they were deſigned to 
record. The Ifraclites had their fabbath of days, 
their ſabbath of years, and their weeks of years. 
Wil it follow that God was employed fix days in 
the laborious work of the creation, and that he 
reſted the ſeventh ? The paſſover, and other in- 
ftirurions, ſerved to commemorate the departure of 
the Ifraclites out of Egypt, and their tranfmigra- 
tion into Paleſtine. But will they ſerve likewiſe 


to commemorate all the incredible circumſtances 


which had been added to the tradition of a very 
credible, and, no doubt, of a very true, event? 
Coltateral teſtimony proves the event; but thefe 


ſuppoſed 


2 
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ſuppoſed cotemporary inſtitutions cannot ftand in 
ſtances. Whether the event be true, or whether 
it be falſe, ſuch inſtitutions will confound the 
truth of the event with the falſhood of the cir- 
alike, in the other. The death of Moszs, who 
certainly died, is confqunded with the circum- 
ſtances that accompany it in the laſt chapter of 


they muſt commemorate, on. this principle, all 


the circumſtances that are related in the bible, and 
in their oral traditions. A good Iman believes 
pieuſly the aſcenſion of Manor, on the faith 


of his traditions, and of the ceremony. by which 


it is annually commemorated. The aſcenſion and 
the circumſtances of it are falſe alike, the cere- 


mony vouches for all alike ; and he mutt believe, 
not only the aſcenſion of Manower, but, that 
the angel GapBritL brought, by night, to his 
ſepulchre, a flying horſe, called Borak,..which 


the prophet mounted and rode on horſehack into 
heaven. Shall the annual ceremony, which con- 


firms the whole account alike, make us believe 
that ManowmeT went to heaven, or hinder .us 


from placing this Kory in the ſame. Claſs with. tha 
of As rol r Rus and his hippogryphe ?. We ſhall 
believe no part of it: bur he sion 
to believe the whole. 


Tax little 1 have ſaid makes it plain 28 
and 


2 ak 9 1 oa _—— 7 r ” "'W 


- Deuteronomy; circumſtances abſurd and profane; 
and yet, if the Jews commemorate the true fact, 
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and more! particuless in fo plain a caſe would be 
that if we take Tnrorsom at his 
weed, if we give only the fame credit to Moszs, 
which we ive to every other hiſtorian, and no 
more, his hiſtory cannot paſs, according to any 
rule of goed fenſe or true criticiſm, for authentic. 
Bur other divines are not ſo generous : they give 
up nothing : and, therefore, when they cannot 
maintgin. weak. arguments of one kind, they have 
recourſe to another hypotheſis, and affirm this 
hiſtory to have been writ by men under the imme- 
therefore, of divine authority. For this they 
have the word of Joszrnus, and the unanimous 
But all this will not amount to proof, unleſs it 
may be laid that they, who cannot give to this 
it che appearance of divine, authenticity. That 
ſamenefs of ſpirit, which runs through all this hi- 
W555 ot 
— A diſtin& order of men, prieſts 
and prophets, among the Jews as well as the 
Egyptians, publiſhed the ſacred writings of theſe 
: and theſe writings were received on the 
fairh of this order of men, who had the fame 

temptations to impoſe, and the ſame opportunities 
of -apoling, in both countries. Joszrnus boaſts 
the integrity of theſe men, and the ſtrict re- 


gard which they paid to truth, in Egypt as well 
as in Paleſtine: and his teſtimony will be of as 


Vor. V. A a much 
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much weight in fayor of one, as in favor of 
the other, that is, of none at all. The ſacred 
writings of the Egyptians had no more authority 
out of Egypt than the polytheiſm, ſuperſtition, 
the ſacred writings of the Jews were never re- 
ceived as ſuch out of Judaea, till the 
tion of chriſtianity carried them abroad. Chriſti- 
anity abrogated the law, and confirmed: the hi- 
ſtory, of Mosxs, from the time at leaſt, when 
St. Paul undertook, like a true cabaliſtical ar- 
chite&, with the help of type and figure, to raiſe 
a new ſyſtem of rehgzon on the old foundations. 


x No proof of this kind, therefore, aFording pre- 
tence to ſay that the ſcriptures of the Iſraelites, 
any more than thoſe of the Egyptians, are of 
divine authority; our divines turn themſelves to 
declaim on certain undoubted marks of it, which 
are to be found, they aſſume, in the books them- 
ſelves that the canon of the Old teſtament con- 
tains. Let us ſay ſomething on this ſubect. It 
deſerves our utmoſt attention. Let us compare ſome 
of theſe ſuppoſed marks of a divine original with 
thoſe of an human original, which will Rare us in 
the face, and point out, plainly, the fraud and the 
impoſture. I uſe theſe words with great freedom. I 
think myſelf obliged, in conſcience, todo ſa: and 
before I conclude, you ſhall judge of the reaſons for 
whith Trkinkiarhes manncr andholdihialangage- 


WE are told, in ſome theological declamations, 
that 
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that the revelation made to the Iſraelites, and taught 
in their ſcriptures, corrected the falſe ideas of paga- 


loſophy : : which Rap Gage proved over and over by 
learned 


well as Jews, have aſſerted it; but itis falſe to ſay, 
that they have proved it. Neither PI Aro, nor 
SOCRATES, nor PYTHAGOR AS, nor the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, their maſters, appear to have 


borrowed any thing from the Jews, tho Mosks 


had been. inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the 
and after EspRAS, borrowed evidently, as evi- 
dently as any ſuch thing can appear at this 
diſtance of time, from the Egyptians, the Chal. 


| deans, and even the greek ' philoſophers, from 
Pr Aro and from Zzxo for inftance. At other 


times we art told, that the foul of man knows 


neither whence it came, nor whither it is to go; 
that theſe are points concerning which human 
reaſon muſt be always in doubt, and which were 
clearly determined by the jewiſh revelation. We 


have recourſe tothe Bible, we find no ſuch thing. 
 Moszs did not believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, nor the rewards and puniſhments of another 
life, tho it is poſſible he might have learned theſe 
doctrines from the Egyptians, who taught them 


© ABBADIE. 
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niſm; as it appears by the examples of SocxarESsC 
and Px Aro, who borrowed, from the writings of 


the Jews, the beſt and ſoundeſt. parts of their phi- 


It is a ſufficient anſwer to 
this, to ſay, 1 falſe. Chriſtians, as 


find this afferted very magiſterially; but if we 
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very early, and yet not fo early perhaps, 43 

they taught that of the unity of God. When I ſay 
that Moszs did not believe the i ity of the 
ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, my rea- 
fon for it is, that he taught Heither when he had 
to do with a whom even a theocracy could 
not reſtrain, and on whom, therefore, terrors of pu- 


niſhment future as well as preſent, eternal as well 15 5 


, could never be too much 
nor too tr inculcated. Moss, the 
their prophets, knew nothing of this im 3 
and SoLowon, the wiſeſt of their kings, decides 
againſt it. The texts in Kzzxnr, and others, 
vrhich are alledged to prove that this doctrine was 
part of the jewiſh ſyſtem, are too modern to prove 
it; and they admit, beſides, of a different ſenſe. 
In ſhort, this doctrine does not appear to have 
prevailed amongſt them till they became ac- 
quainted with greek philoſophy, and inftead of 
lending to Pla ro borrowed from him. "This 
tended mark of divinity may be aſcribed 8 
if it be one, to pagan philoſophy, bade 

fo to jewiſh theology : and, I cannot help ung an 
of one of theſe declaĩmers , who'write 
| as if they were preaching, and to apply it to the 
whole tribe. They would do well to think a little 
better beforchand, and to reſpect their readers a 
little more. x 


Wu theſe ** talk of the ce 2. 
divine original, which are to be found in the books 


® ABBADIE, 


greateſt of 


or 


Jes cxacted from them all the duties 
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of the Old teſtament, they muſt mean nothing, 
or they muſt mean to ſay that theſe books are 


more perfect, according to our ideas of human 


perfection, whether we conſider them as books of 
law or of hiftory, than any other writings that 
are avowedly human. Now if this be what they 
mean, nothing can be more falſe. They cannor 
deny that pagan philoſophers enjoined a general 
benevolence, a benevolence not confined to any 


particular ſociety of men, but extended to the 


great, commonwealth of mankind, as a firſt prin- 
ciple of the law of our nature. The law of the 


to maintain peace and 


good order among them- 


ſelves : and if this be a mark of divinity, the laws, 


whic h rapparees and banditti eſtabliſh in their 
ſocieties, have the fame. But the firſt principles, 
and the whole tenor, of the 
out of all moral obligations to the reſt of man- 
kind: and if Moszs did not order them to have 
no benevolence for any who were not Jews, © erga 
** nullumhominem benevolos eſſe, as Lys1MAcnus 
nded, yet is it certain that their law, their 
or. and their prophecies. determined them to 
think themſelves a choſen race, diſtin from the 


reſt of mankind in the order of God's providence, 
and that they were far from owing to other men, 


what other men owed to them and to one another. 


their whole conduct; and there is no part of their 


hiſtory wherein we ſhall not find examples of both, 


authoriſed by their law, and preſſed upon them 
by their prieſts and their prophets, 
4 3 


jewiſh laws tock them 


This produced a legal injuſtice and cruelty in 
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I the ſyſtems of pagan philoſophy we are ex- 
horted, ſays another of theſe declaimers, to love 
virtue for her own ſake ; but the jewiſh divines, 
riſing much higher, exhorted us to love virtue for 
the ſake of God. Bur can there be any thing ſo 
impiouſly intereſted and craving, as the ſentiments 
aſcribed to the patriarchs by Moses, and the prin- 
ciples of his own law? If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, ſo 
* that I come again to my father's houſe in peace; 
„ then fhall the Lord be my God, and this ſtone 


& which I have ſet for a pillar ſhall be God's houſe, 


<« and of all that thou fhalt give me, I will ſure- 
« ly give the tenth unto thee *®.” This was 
Jacos's vow, and the conditional engagement 


which he took with God. If we turn to the twen- V 


ty eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, we fhall find 
that Mos Es, on the renewal of the covenant between 


God and the people, employs no arguments, to in- 


duce the latter to a ſtrict obſervation of it, of an 
higher nature than promiſes of immediate good, 
and threatenings of immediate evil. They are ex- 
horted to keep the law; not for the fake of the 
law, not for the ſake of God; but for conſiderations 
of another kind, and wherein not only their wants 
were to be ſupplied, but all their appetites and 
paſſions to be gratified. If they hearkened dili- 
gently to the voice of the Lord, they were to be 
ſet on high above all the nations of the earth; 


1 
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they were to be the head, and not the tail; to be 


above only and not beneath ; all the people of the 
earth were to fear them; all their enemies were 


to be ſmitten before their face, and they who came 


out them, one way, were to fly before them 
ſeven. Theſe were objects of ambition. Their 
baſket and their ſtore were to be bleſſed, they 


were to grow rich, they were to lend to many na- 


tions, and to borrow from none. Theſe were ob- 
je&ts of avarice. They were to be bleſſed every 


the fruit of their cattle, and of their flocks of ſheep. 
Theſe were objects of all their other appetites and 


of 6 ee be hed chk long 


mercenary bargain. It was ill kept on their part; 
and the law with all theſe ſanctions was continually 


violated, ſometimes rejected, and had in no degree 


2 force ſufficient to maintain itſelf in obſervation 


* 


Tus moſt excellent conſtitutions of human go. 
vernment and ſyſtems of human law become often 
uſeleſs, and even hurtful, either in a natural courſe 
of things, or by extraordinary conjunctures, which 
the wiſdom of leg could not foreſee. One 
of the moſt conceivable pe 


accidents, and with ſuch proviſions for the due 
execution of it in all cafes, that the law may be 


| — to govern and direct theſe accidents. 


A bd 4 inſtead 


where, in the city and in the field, in the fruit of 
their bodies, in the fruit of their ground, and in 


_ paſſions. God purchaſed, as it were, the obedience 
before, by this 


rfections of a law is, 
that it be made with ſuch a foreſight of all poſſible 
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inſtead of lying at the mexcy of them. Such a 


produce it's effect by a certain, moral 


neceffity reſulting from itſelf, and not by the-help 


2 partiutar Coppa We areable to form 


general notions of laws thus perfect: but to 
make them is above humanity. Another af the 
moſt conceivable perfections of a law conſiſts in 
the clearneſs and preciſion of it's terms : and, even 
In this, the greateſt legiſlators have often: failed. 
The terms become equivocal or obſcure, if they 


were not ſo originally, by the endeavours of thoſe, 
who fear the law, to elude it; and of thoſe, who 


get by their explanations or judgments, to perplex 
the meaning of it. But that which is idea per- 
fection, not real, among men, will be ſound, no 
doubt, and ought to be expected, when God is 
the legiſlator. If it is not ſo found, all that can be 
ſaid about marks of divinity in any law, that 


pens os be real ad op Gb 
3 5 


To apply theſe reflections the more 


will be proper to conſider the law 94 — 


latively to the firſt of the perfections mentioned; 
as a law given to the Iſraelites alone.:. and to con- 


ſider, relatively to the ſecond, the whole 
their law, and their hiſtory, —— . 


mentary on their law, not oply as given to them. 
but as given to all mankind, for pyrpaſes the moſt 
important to their common welfare, II eternal 
wiſdom dictated the laws, and ipſpired theſes hip; 
ENTS TA their at ven 
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wiſdom knew from the firſt all the uſes they were 
to ſerve in time; and by conſequence, whether we 
regard the jewiſh economy alone, or that of juda- 
iſm and chriſtianity together, the whole ſyſtem of 
law, hiſtory, and prophecy, muſt be exactly pro- 
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Ox the firſt head, we cannot read the Bible 
without being convinced that no law ever 
ſo weak and ſo uncertain an effect, as the law of 
Moss did. Far from prevailing againſt accidents 
and conjunctures, the leaſt was ſufficient to inter- 
rupt the courſe, and to defeat the deſigns, of it; to 
make that people not only neglect the law, but 
ceaſe to acknowledge the legiſlator. To prevent 
this, was the firſt of theſe defigns : and if the ſecond 
was, as it was no doubt, and as it is the deſign or 
pretence of all laws, to ſecure the happineſs of the 
people, this deſign was defeated as fully as the other; 
for the whole hiſtory of this people is onecontinued 
ſeries of nfractions of the law, and of national ca- 
lamities. So that this law, conſidered as the par- 
ticular law of this nation, has proved more inef- 
feftual than any other law, perhaps, that can be 
If this be aſcribed to the hardneſs of heart 
a sey of the people, in onder to ſave the 
honor of the law, this honor will be little ſaved, 
and it's divinity ill maintained. This excuſe might 
be admitted in the caſe of any human law; bur 
we ſpeak here of a law ſuppoſed to be diftated by 
divine wiſdom, which ought, and which would 
have been able, if it had been ſuch, to keep 
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in a tate of ſubmiſſion to it, and of national pro- 
ſperity, even a people rebellious and obſtinate 
enough to break through any other. If it be ſaid 
that the law became ineffectual by the fault of 


thoſe who governed the people, their judges and 
their kings; let it be remembered that theſe judges. 
and kings were of God's appointment, for the 
moſt part at leaſt; that he himſelf is ſaid to 
have been their king during ſeveral ages; that his 
preſence remained amongſt them, even after they 
had depoſed him; and that the high - prieſt con- 
ſulted bim, on any emergency, by the Urim and 
Thummim. Occaſional miracles were wrought 

to enforce the law: but this was a ſtanding miracle 
that might ſerve both to explain and enforce it, 
dy the wiſdom and authority of the legiſlator, as 
often as immediate recourſe to him was neceſſary. 
Can it be denied that the moſt imperfect ſyſtem 
of human laws would have been rendered effectual 
by fuch means as * 


Ir may not be amiſs here to compare the effect 
of this law, before the captivity of Babylon, with 
that which it had afterwards. Ten tribes of this 
chofen people had been, for their difobedience, 
diſperſed, and, we may ſay, loſt in the eaſt, long 
before the reignof NeBucmoponozoR. This prince 
completed the ruin of the whole nation. He burned 
their temple, and their city, and carried the two 
remaining tribes into captivity. This captivity is 
ſaid to have laſted but ſeventy years: and the Jews 


had carried into it fo little reſpect for their law, ſo 
little 
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little regard to their hiſtory, and ſo little truſt in 


miſſion to return to their country, and to rebuild 
their temple. He did more than give them per- 
miſſion; he gave them encouragement; and among 


other inſtances of it, he reſtored the ſacred veſſels 
which had been taken from them. What happened 
great revolution? ZERORABEL gathered, 


on this 
with much trouble, a ſmall number of the Jews, 
who were willing to return into their own coun- 
try on this great revolution; and even theſe were 
the dregs of the people. The moſt conſiderable of 
them, and, among theſe, twenty of the four and 
twenty orders of prieſts that had been carried to 


tervened between the return of ZERROBABEL and 
the arrival of Esps as at Jeruſalem. The temple 
and the city, probably, had been rebuilr, but the 
law cannot be ſaid to have been reſtored. Many 
things, directly contrary to it, were practiſed openly 
and without ſcruple. Thus, for example, not only 
the people, but the Levites and the prieſts, married 


ſtrange women, women who were not of their own 


country. EsDpr as, and NEHEMIAH after him, neg- 


lected nothing to reſtore and preſerve the obſer- 


vation of the law : and for this purpoſe they took 
means very different from thoſe which Mosks 
had 


the prophecies, which had been publiſhed both 
before and during this time, that they ſeemed to 
have forgot them all when Cyrus gave them per- 


Babylon, choſe rather to ſtay there than to return 
to the holy city, tho that was the place appointed 
by God for their ſacrifices, and the moſt auguſt 
ceremonies of their religion. Fourſcore years in- 
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had inftituted, and much more eſfectual. One of 
the inſtitution of ſynagogues, which. became fo 
numerous, that wherever there were ten Jews, it 
is ſaid, there was a ſynagogue. In theſe the law 
was read and explained once every week ; whereas 
it was to be read but once in ſeven years, and the 
people were obliged to go up to Jeruſalem. to hear 
- according to the anoinic inflintion, The con- 


ſequence was, that, ſome ſchiſms, 
ſome apoſtaſies, and other revolutions which hap- 


pened in the church and ſtate, the Jews in general 
ſignaliſed themſelves by a greater and more con- 
ſtant attachment to their religion and law. 


Axorurn perfection of law conſiſts in the 
clearneſs and preciſion of the terms: and, in theſe 
reſpects, we propoſe to confider this body of hiſto- 
ry, of prophecy, and of law, relatively not to the 
Jews alone, but to the reſt of the world likewiſe. 
Now the language, in which this law was given, 
and in which we muſt ſuppoſe that the hiſtories 
and prophecies were written, as well as the law, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe theſe to have been written in, 
or after, the time of EspR as, is, the learned ſay, 
of all languages the moſt looſe and equivocal ; 
and the ſtyle and manner of writing of the facred 
authors, whoever they were, or whenever: they 
lived, increaſe the uncertainty and obſcurity even 
off any other language. How ſhould it be other- 

_ wiſe, when the ſame paſſages may be taken in hiſto- 
rical, myſtical, literal, and allegorical, ſenſes; and 


when 
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when thoſe who writ them knew fo little what 


they writ, that they foretold- ſome future, when 


they imagined they were relating ſome paſt, event? 
Lord Bacow, indeed, ſays, that the ſacred authors 


had a ſpecial privilege of recording the future, as 
well as the paſt, in hiſtory. But I ſuppoſe his 

to have been no more in earneſt when he 
ſaid this, than he was in writing his chriſtian pa 
radoxes. To ſupply theſe defects, the Jews — 
recourſe to an oral law, and chriſtians to the de- 


ciſions of councils. Strange methods indeed! hiſto- 


ry may explain or control tradition, but it is quite 
abſurd to explain or control hiſtory by tradition. 
Councils were compoſed of men whoſe pretenſions 


to inſpiration deſerve nothing but our contempt : 


control the word of God by the judgment of 
theſe men, whether in their aſſemblies, or ſepa- 


rately. St. IAO complains, in one of his letters“, 


that they dragged the text to favor their particular 


ſentiments, how repugnant ſoever to it. But this 


| ext does not ſeem to want ſo much dragging. 
The ambiguity of it makes it ſupple enough; and 
ſentiments, the moſt contrary to one another, are 
equally well ſupported by it. If we add to theſe 
conſiderations that of the infinite number of copies, 


given occaſion to many alterations and interpo- 
lations, that are to be found, without going to 
Seinoza, to Hospes, or to the fanciful author of 


the pre-adamiticial ſyſtem, we muſt be, I think, 


* Ad Paul. 
Con- 


| and, therefore, it is equally abſurd to explain or 


df verſions, and of verſions of verſions, which have 
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convinced, that the Bible, which we call the word 


of God, is 2s little ft, by the manner in which it 
has been preſerved, to be an uniform foundation 


of univerſal religion, as by the manner in which 
it was writ and firſt publiſhed to the world. 


Divixes have their anſwer ready, and I hear, 
methinks, a great biſhop of your church aſk me, 
with that air of ſuperiority to which no man of 
his age had a better claim, whether the authen- 
ricity of theſe books diminiſhes, becauſe ſome ex- 
planatory additions may have been inſerted, be- 
cauſe ſome errors may have ſlipped by accident 
into the text, or becauſe the miſtakes of Ner 
have given occaſion to various readings? 
me, ſays the right reverend perſon, if you can, 
any law, any doctrine, any ceremony, any miracle, 
or any prophecy, that has been added. Are not 
all the writings of the profane authors, whom you 
deem authentic, come down to you in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of the holy penmen ? I reply, My 
objection and my complaint are, that the manner, 
in which theſe books were writ, were publiſhed, 
and have been preſerved, makes it impoſſible to do 
this. Could we do it, could we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what is original and what not, the objection 
would vaniſh, and the complaint ceaſe. But both 
will remain in force till then; becauſe of the vaſt 
difference that there is between the importance of 
_ theſe and of all other writings. The laws of PA- 
To, the odes of Hor act, and the hiſtory of Livy, 
may have been corrupted without any ill conſe - 
quence 
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quence to; thoſe who read them. But the ſame 
cannot be faid of the laws of Moss, of the pſalms 
of David, and of the hiſtory of the Old teſtament. 


Ina been long enough on the defenſive. It 


is time I ſhould attack in my turn, and ſhew you 
for what reaſons I cannot believe that the penta- 
teuch, and the other books of the Old teſtament, 
were writ under a divine influence, and have any 


right to be called the word of God. There may 


be ſome defects in human laws, ſome falſities or 
miſtakes in human hiſtories, and yet both of them 
may deſerve all the reſpect and all the credit, 
on the whole, that the writings of fallible men 
can deſerve. But any one defect, any one falſity, 


or miſtake, is ſufficient to ſhew the fraud and 


impoſture of writings that pretend to contain the 
infallible word of God. Now there are groſs de- 


fects, and palpable falſhoods, in almoſt every page 


of the ſcriptures, and the whole tenor of them is 
ſuch, as no man, who acknowledges a ſupreme, 
all- perfect Being, can believe to be his word. 
This I muſt prove; and when I have done fo, 
divines may call me theiſt, or atheiſt, if they pleaſe. 
I ſhall not be aſhamed of the firſt character, and 
ſhall leave them to purge themſelves of one as ab- 


ſurd as the laſt. That the Jews held the unity of 


God is true: and that their father ABR AAM might 
have learned this doctrine among the Egyptians, 
tho it has been ſaid, very fooliſhly, that he acquired 
great wealth by inſtructing that people in philoſo- 


phy and the other ſciences, is true likewife : but 
it 
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it will not follow that he, or his policy, adored 
the true God. There are many paſſages in Job, 
in Ifaiah, in the Pſalms, and in other parts of 
the Old teſtament, which give moſt ſublime ideas 
of the majeſty of the Supreme Beingi and which 
have been ſounded, for that reaſon, very high. 
But it will not be hard to quote mabhometan, and 
even pagan, writers, who have ſpoke of him with 
as much nobleneſs of ſtyle, and with as much 
dignity, as any of theſe : whilſt, on the other hand, 
it will be eaſy to quote many things imputed to 
the Supreme Being by theſe, at leaſt as unworthy 
of him, as any which the Mahometana, or even the 
moſt extravagant of the pagans, invented. Sublime 
ſhew that the imaginations of thoſe, who uſed 
them, were heated by the enthuſiaſm of poetry 
and devotion : they will not prove the writers to 
have been divinely infpired ; and it will become 
nothing leſs than blaſphemy to aſſert that they were 
fo, when they impute, at the fame time, fuch 
CO r 
humanity. 


1 xxow, for I can Jemontirae by conentiin 
the cleareſt and moſt diftin& of my real ideas, that 
there is a God, a firſt intelligent Cauſe of all things, 
whoſe infinite wiſdom and power appear evidently 
in all his works, and to whom, therefore, I aſcribe, 
moſt rationally, every other whether 
conceivable or not conceivable by me. A book is 
yu into my hands, which is, 1 am told, and have 
been 


dnn dan this. 
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ſcems tõ 1 foundarion 1 
4 T un ſtartled at it, beeauſe it is inconfiſtent 
car unity of the godhead which my reaſon 
eme, and which the general tenor even of the 
mofa law and hiſtory afferts. The divine, on the 


corury, triumphs in the paſſage; becauſe he drags 


it,” t reaſon, and this revelation both, to ſi- 


which n reafon can comprehend, which no re- 


velation affirms explicitly, and which has no foun- 


dation, except that of a theology much more mo- 


* 


ſerated, and even to obvious, truth. Nothing can 


detter reſemble modern rabbinical traditions, than 


theſe antient and moſaical traditions : the ſame 


"Yor. . Bb  igno- 


_ ppilfy he chrer co-equal perſons in one godhead, 
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God, and by a fuppoſed inſpiration from him, the 
more repugnant I find the whole to demon- 
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ſpired : and yer Moszs was as ignorant of the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, as any of the people of his 
| age. I need not deſcend into to ew 
this i To evade the obhection drawn from 
it, we are told that he conformed bümfelf to that 
of the He did not write to inſtruct the 
Iſraelites in natural philoſophy, but to imprint 
on their minds a belief of one God, the 
creator of all things. Was it neceffary to that 
purpoſe that he ſhould explain ro them the coper- 
nican ſyſtem? No moſt certainly. But it was not 
neceflary to this purpoſe, neither, that he ſhould 
nne 
to give them one, of the creation of our 
and, we may ſay, of our moral, ſy ſtem. It was not 
he ſhould tell them, tor inftance, that 
light was created, and the diſtinction of ni 2 
day, of evening and morning, were made 
. 
the firmament of heaven to divide the day 

* from the night, and to be for ſigns and for Ka- 
<= and for days and for years.” It was not 
neceſſary that he ſhould tell them, how this moral 
ſyſtem was deſtroyed by the wiles of a ſerpent» 
and by the eating of an apple, almoſt as ſoon as 
it began, againſt the intention, as well ascommand, 
of the Creator. Beſides, Moszs muſt be confidered 
as appointed and inſpired by God to write, not 
bur for all future ages ; for 


only for his own age, | 
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F 
ee e me af wer 
: deſigns of eternal wiſdom, it ſhould have 
„ 
as little. ahle to underſtand one ſyſtem of philoſo- 
phy as another, without giving ſo much reaſon to 
people, better informed, to believe him as ignorant 


as any uninſpired perſon could be. 


Ir the ignorance and the errors, which betray 
themſelves very groſfely in the writings aſcribed to 
Mosxs, make it impoſſible to believe fuch an 
author divinely inſpired; the confuſed, inconſiſtent, 
and unworthy notions of a Supreme Being, which 
appear. in his writings, ſhew very evidently that 
the true God was unknown to him. He acknow- 
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God to as many and as unworthy uſes, in the ſer- 
vice of man, as the heathen put their many gods, 
af different orders: and he was, therefore, in this 
reſpect more inconſiſtent than they were. The 


repents of it immediately, for a reaſon which he 
A 


had given an opportunity to the ſerpent to tempt 
Exz, and to Evz to tempt Ap Au, whe ths 


have known the nature of ſerpen 
he had juſt given to all animals the names that 
were to them; in ſhort, as ſoon as they 
bad ear the forbidden apple, and were fallen, they 


Bbz2 - heard 


were forbid 
fo wyrthip any ocher. But then he por this one 
God of Mosks creates the world, makes man, and 
what is called, free will. As ſoon as this indulgence. 


ts better, ſince 
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heard the voice. of God, who was walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day. He condemned 
them for their diſobedience : he curſed the earth, 
for their ſakes, and the ſerpent above all other 
| beafts. Their eyes were then opened, they knew 
that they were naked, and they made themſelves 
aprons of fig-leaves, which ſerved to cover their 
nudity, till God made them coats of fins for that 
purpoſe, and then drove them out of paradiſe. 
Thus death and fin entered into the world, and 
the crime of this unhappy pair was puniſhed in 
their whole poſterity. This ſtrange ſtory, fo trifling 
and fo ſerious, and wherein God is made a prin- 
cCipal actor with the ſerpent and Apan and Eve, 
has given occaſion to much filly pains that have 


the abſurdity of it, if that were poſſible. Since it is 
impoſlible, ſome have attempted to explain the 
whole allegorically ; and it may not ſeem impro- 
bable that this allegory had been invented, among 
other egyptian myſteries, to ſignify the intro- 
duction of phyſical and moral evil into the world, 
by the ſault of man, and againſt the deſign of God. 
This however cannot be admitted by Chriſtians; 
for if it was, what would become of that famous 
text whereon the doctrine of our redemption is 
founded ? The whole therefore muſt be underſtood 
literally : and in that caſe the God. who made the 
world and man, that is the Supreme Being; is the 
ſame God who walks in the garden to enjoy the 
cool of the evening, who tries this famous cauſe, 
and inſults our firſt parents by irony and ſarcaſm. 


been taken both by Jews, and Chriſtians, to leſſen 
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Travs again, and then Wander Aer 
what inconſiſtency, as well as abſurdity, Moszs 


imputed to his one God, let us obſerve that he 
makes this God repent a ſecond time that he had 


made man on the earth, becauſe * he alſo was 
6< fleſh, every unegination of his heart was evil, 
4 and all fleſh had corrupted his way.” 
reaſon he refolved to drown the whole world, and 
every liviag creature in it, except one man, called 
Noan, his family, and as many birds, and beaſts, 
and creeping things, as was neceſſary to repleniſh 


the earth. This reſolution taken, the God of Mo- 
 $xS orders Noa to build an ark, or clumſy cheſt, 


in the faſhion and in the pr he preſcribes 
very minutely. This done, he crowds all the living 
creatures he intended to ſave, men, and birds, and 
beaſts, and infects, into the ark; tho great ſcholars 
pretend to ſhew, by a fair calculation, that far from 


| being crowded, there was ample room for them all 
in it. As ſoon as they were in, God ſhut the door 


upon them, the deluge began, and had it's full 


effect. When it was over, and as ſoon as God 


ſmelled the ſweet ſavor of a burnt offering on the 
altar Noan had erected, he repented again, and 
reſolved not to curſe the ground any more for 


hindered him from doing it at all, tho he had 


done it twice already. He eſtabliſhed a covenant 
with-Noan, with his ſons, and with their poſterity ; 


and that he might remember this covenant, be- 


a. . Fes living creature + 


-- 3 upon 


For this 


man's fake, nor for a reaſon which ſhould have 
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upon the earth, which he had promiſed to drown 
no more, he declares to them the inftitation of a 
rain-bow, defigned to put him in mind of his 

promiſe, whenever he huld ting a cloud over 

the earth. 


_ — 22 
God made a new covenant wich him and his po- 
ſterity. The Supreme Being condeſcended to be 
the tutelary God of AR AHAM, Is AAc, and IAcon, 
and under this character he acted a part, which a 


ſenſible heathen, not tranſported — 
| notions of Tis Ga HEPES ... 
dence of enthuſiaſm, would have too 
mean and too low for any of his inferior gods or 
demons. The whole hiſtory, from Noan to ARA- 
HAM, and from ABRAHAM to the exode; is a ſeries 
of tales, that would appear fit to amuſe children 
alone, if they were found in any other book, tho 
dition among an ignorant and barbarous people. 
They ſerved to give ]acos the preference; over a2 
much better man, over his brother Ezav. He c- 
_ quired indeed this birth-right, and the prior bieſ- 
ſing of a doating father, by a moſt infamous fraud: 
but the fraud was ſufficient, even in the eye of C, 
to give the deſcendants of the younger brother, the 
Iſraelites, an entire preference over the defeend- 
ants of the elder brother, the Edomites; ande to 
ſet the former in the place of his favoriws people. 
The ſame tales ſerved the ambitian, as well as the 
2. 


rity, 
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rity, as the legitimate offspring of Azranan, a 


right to the land of Canaan, which God had given 


to ABRAnAam,. and to all the glorious promiſes 
which he had made to that patriarch. The other 


nations of the earth were plunged in idolatry; 
God left them in it; he neglected them, and 
thought it enough to preſerve the knowledge of 
himſelf and the purity of his worſhip im Paleſtine: 
for which purpoſe he gave a particular law, as 


raelites. If we confider his laws, as means of pre- 


ſerving monotheiſm, and the purity of worthip, 


in oppofition-to-polytheifm and ſuperſtition, we 
ſhall find that no means could be worſe propor- 
tioned to this end. If we confider the manner, in 


which this people was conducted, by God himſelf, 


out of Egypt into the promiſed land; how they 


acquired the poſſeſſion of it, by his immediate af- 


ſiſtance, and by the execution of his orders, ſi- 


gnified to their leaders ; we ſhall find that nothing 


can be conceived more unworthy of an all- perfect 
Being. In order to preferve the purity of his 


worſhip, he preſcribes to them a multitude of rites 
and ceremonies, founded in the fuperſtitions of 
Egypt, from. which they were to be weaned, or 


in ſome analogy 


to them. He ſucceeded accord- 


This may be called ſanctifying pagan rites and 
ceremonies in theological language; but it is pro- 


faning 


well as the country of the Canaanites, to the Iſ- 


ingly. They were never. weaned entirely from all 
theſe ſuperſtitions : and the great merit of the law 
of Moss was teaching the people to adore one 
God much as the idolatrous nations adored feveral. 
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faning the pure worſhip of God, in the language 
of common ſenſe. In order to make good his 
grant to ABR aHAM of the land of Canaan, he or- 
ders the poſterity af this patriarch tu conquer it, 
and to exterminate the inbabitants. Juſt ſo the 
leaders of Huns, of Goths, and Vendals, might, 
who followed them, Juſt ſo the Spaniards made 
good the decree of AL.zxanDes the fixth, when 
they conquered America. Pizarro was not more 
cruel than Josua; nor the franciſcan monk, who 
accompanied him in his expedition againſt Ar- 
 HUALPA, fo cruel as Sauunz, who ſpoke in the 
the ſoldiers to kill the king of Peru in the heat of 
bamle. The jewiſh ptieſt hewed the king of the 

Amalekites to pieces * before the Lond.“ in cool 
blood ; and Saul. was depoſed for the clemency he 
had ſhewed, tho he too had — cruelty 
32392. ag 


1 ax apt iengmnefibeartinenatatng. 
and filly evalions, which are employed; to ſoften 
and modern commentators. « Lou may remember 
that we read together, not long ago, the anſwer 
which Cyall of Alexandria writ to the em- 
peror Jul iax, after the death of this emperor. 
When we laid aſide the Billingſgate, and the long 
recriminations, by which, if he could not defend 
Moszs, he tried to revenge himſelf on PLarto, 
we found little, or nothing, — 
rention, 
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tention, except for it's'\abſurdity : for abſurdity 
deſerves ſomo attention do warn us againſt it. The 

men ho juſtify ſuch cruelties, as I have mentiofed, 
and many others, which might be cited from the 
Old teſtament, upon any hypotheſis whatever, 
muſt have very ill hearts, as well as heads; and he, 
who imputes them to the Supreme Being, is worſe 
than an MER; 2 


12 vey anneceſſary, in writing to you, that 
1. Soc dwell upon the flake theakepical arcifices, 
that are employed to get over ſuch objections as 
have been raiſed againſt the books of Moszs, and 
the other books of the Old teftament. The moſt 
types and figures, tho they have no more relation 
to the things ſaid to be typified and ſignified by 
them, than to any thing that paſſes now in France. 
Others of the ſame kind are called allegories, 
and are explained, not by the book wherein they 
are found, but by ſome fanciful commentary on 
hem. Sometimes the order of allegory is inverted, 

and things plain in themſelves are aſſumed to be 
_ allegories, in order to eftabliſh, upon them, ſuch 
doftrines as ſuit theological hypotheſes ; many 
examples of which may be found in the writings 
af. St. Paul. But the great expedient they em- 
ploy, after him likewiſe, is that of myſtery ; when 
things, that ſtand in flat contradiction to the di- 
vine attributes, and that can be neither diſguiſed 
by allegory, nor ſoftened by analogy, are urged 
againſt them. When a theiſt ſees nothing repug- 


Dant 
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nant to the wiſdom and power, or any other attri- 
butes, of a ſupreme, all- perfect Being, in the works 
of God, and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in 
iating the ingins ef itbate warts impoſe 
on him, as the word of God, a book which contains 
ſcarce any thing that is not fo, the divine has re- 
courſe to exclamation. Reſtrain your profane te- 
merity, he cries. The wiſdom of God is not like 
the wiſdom of man, nor the juſtice of God like the 
juſtice of man: and who art thou, O man! who 
preſumeſt to ſound the depths of either ? There is 
ſomething ſo impudent, as well as abſurd, in this 
proceeding, that, common as it is, one can fee no 
example of it without ſurpriſe : for what can any 

man mean, who infifts that I ſhould receive theſe 
books, as the word of God, on account of the 

evident marks of a divine original which he pre- 
| tends to ſhew me in them, and then ſtops me in 
this examination, by aſſuming the very thing that 
is in queſtion ? There are many appearances, no 
doubt, in the phyſical and moral ſyſtems, which 
may paſs for myſteries becauſe we cannot fully 
| comprehend them; but there is nothing in either 
of theſe, repugnant to any excellency which we 
ought to attribute to the Supreme Being. We 
confeſs our ignorance; but we do not therefore 
call in queſtion the divine attributes, nor diſbelieve 
- theſe ſyſtems to be his work, nor the law of nature 
to be his law. Had we the ſame certainty that the 
jewiſh ſcriptures were his word, we might reaſon 
in the ſame manner about them. But we cannot 


believe them to be his word, tho we know that 
the 
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the phyſical and moral ſyſtems are his work, whilſt 
we find in them ſuch repugnancies to the nature 


ture. They imply it fo ſtrongly, that if we be- 
lieve in Moss and his God, we cannot believe in 
that God whom our reaſon ſhews us; nay, we 
muſt believe againſt knowledge, and oppoſe the 
authority of jewiſh traditions to demonſtration. 


Hex will I conclude, having faid enough, 1 
think, to ſhew that the beginning of the world is 
ſufficiently proved by the univerſality of tradition; 
that the teſtimony of Moszs cannot be reputed an 
hiſtorical teſtimony, if we give no more credit to 
him than we ſhould give to any other hiſtorian ; 


| The end of the Fifth volume. 
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